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FARVAL— Studies in 
Centralized Lubrication 
No. 121 





When yovattend the Ironand Steel Engineers Show 
at Cleveland Public Auditorium, Sept. 26-29, 
be sure to stop at Farval Booths 244-245-246 
to see this new Spray Valve in operation. 


New Farval Spray Valve 


meters lubricants to s ide 
surfaces and open gearing 


( ‘ONTROLLED spraying of lubricant on open 
4 gearing, slide surfaces, etc., is practical with 
the new Farval Spray Valve. 

By an ingenious adaptation of the familiar Faryal 
Dualine Valve, either grease or oil is sprayed through 
a nozzle—on any desired area, in any desired amount, 
and at any desired interval. The new spray valve can 
be added at any point in a regular Farval Dualine 
System where compressed air is available—or a com. 
plete system may consist entirely of spray valves, 
served by either manual or automatic pumping unit, 


Compressed air from the supply line is directed 
through the spray valve, which meters air to the 
delivery nozzle just as lubricant is metered. By 
unique arrangement, the lubricant valve also turns 
on and shuts off the air. Thus the quantity of air used 
is limited to the amount needed to spray each delivery 
of oil or grease, without exhausting or reducing 
pressure. Positive cut-off of lubricant by the Farval 
valve after each delivery eliminates bleeding from 
the nozzle—no waste, no mess, no trouble. 

The Farval Spray Valve has been thoroughly tested 
in service and is now in use on a wide variety o! 
machines and equipment. It has demonstrated its 
ability to supply lubricant efficiently and econom: 
cally to open gearing, slide surfaces, in fact, wherever 
a standard Farval Dualine closed system is not readilj 
adaptable. 

Write for a copy of Farval Spray Valve Bulletin No. 
60 for a full description, with illustrative diagrams 
and installation data. The Farval Corporation, 3252 
East 80th Street, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


"ye v7 . ” - . a 
Affiliate of The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, Industria! 


Worm Gearing. In Canada: Peacock Brothers Limited. 
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; : this 75-ton electric furnace is one 
livery of the recent additions to Bethle- 
ucing 4 hem Pacific's Los Angeles Plant. 
Farval 
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“ESTEEL CAPACITY INCREASED 
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G ps steelmaking capacity of Bethlehem Pacific’s and special fastenings for a wide variety of industries 
Los Angeles Plant has been stepped-up by the in the West. 


Justrial @ tecent installation of a 75-ton electric furnace. Operations at the Los Angeles plant are closely 


ted. This addition provides the plant with some of the coordinated with those of the other Bethlehem Pacific 
nation’s most modern and efficient production equip- steelmaking plants and fabricating works on the 

ment to supply the steel for its finishing mills. These West Coast. All are directed by an organization 

se mills process the steel into such products as bars, whose aim is to produce more high-quality steel 


rods, wire, angles, miscellaneous sections, bolts, nuts products for the expanding industries of the region. 


BETHLEHEM PACIFIC COAST STEEL CORPORATION 


Steel Plants: Los Angeles, South San Francisco, Seattle. Structural Steel 
Fabricating Works: Los Angeles, South San Francisco, Alameda, Seattle 


a. “BETHLEHEM PACIFIC 
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The GM Dynaflow Drive 
is a torque converter com- 
bined with a fluid clutch. 
The ORTON Crane with 
GM Dynaflow Drive AUTO- 
MATICALLY PROVIDES 
THE CORRECT TORQUE 
in the exact amount needed 
to move the load! 


ORTON 


Crane and Shovel Co. 
Dearborn Street 
Chicago 5 * Illinois 


608 So. 


wr 





Driwe 


NO SHOCK LOADING on gears, shafts 
and clutches! Smooth fluid application of 
power from the engine to load! Stresses 
cut in half, maintenance and time out for 
servicing cut to less than half! 


CUSHIONED SHOCK MEANS A LOT — 
not only to machine but to operator! He 
has perfect control at all times—he can 
hover over a load, adjust a fraction of an 
inch without clutch or brake action! Cuts 
operator and equipment fatigue and wear! 


THROTTLE CON- 
TROL! POWER to 
start a heavy load 
without ‘‘slip-clutch- 
ing’ at high speed—— 
POWER CONTROL to 
pick up heavy loads 
smoothly and quickly! 
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Editorial 


INDUSTR Y ViEWPoOtNTS—————— 





0 The Undisclosed Enemy 


BOUT a week ago a friend of mine came home tired out. The kids had the guns, 
tanks, men and other war materials all over the place. 


After grunting “Hello fellows,” and neatly sidestepping what might have been 
a broken collar bone, my friend sat down. 


Pretty soon he noticed that a war was going on. But there was a great difference 
between this and other wars his boys fought. Others have brought jangled nerves. 
noise, bloody noses and a general blowing of the old man’s top. 


Finally he could stand it no longer. 
“Say fellows, are you two fighting a war?” 
“Yep,” said both. 


“Well,” said my friend, “why all the politeness? Why aren’t you kicking each 
other around like you always do?” 


“Well, Pop, here is how it is. We don’t want to get in trouble with you and Mom 
so we are fighting an ‘undisclosed’ enemy.” 


“Come again,” said the old man flabbergasted. 


“Well, Pop, we are really fighting each other but by calling each other an ‘undis- 
closed’ enemy we can do it politely,” said the older one. 


My friend thought for awhile then stiffened. Wasn’t that like the United States 
and Russia? 


Everyone in the country knows we are fighting the Russians except the President 
and his cabinet, when they talk in public, and those military who are allowed to talk— 
officially. 


; The politeness has been sickening. The Russians accuse us of everything under 
‘ the sun but we use nice phrases—aggression, incident, police action, enemy. But 
never does our government admit who—by name—is our real enemy. 


5 It’s about time that we quit this powder puff diplomacy. We aren’t kidding 
anyone—least of all the Russians. Even my friend’s kids know who furnished men, 
money, tanks, high octane gas, training and food to the North Koreans. 


Maybe there are good reasons why Mr. Truman and Mr. Acheson don’t call a 
spade a spade. The best reason given so far is we don’t want to get the Russians mad. 


Shades of Teddy Roosevelt! Let’s cut it out and talk like Americans. 


or ites Gee (Cnspbase 


Editor 
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ONE-PUNCH PRODUCTI 7 
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Heres what we mean by One-Punch Production. 
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NEWS, METHODS AND PRODUCT FORECAST 





Bm Several top-notchYindustrialists who have access to special 
sources of information have changed their minds about Russia. A few 
months ago they felt that the Soviets were not ready for war. Now 
they are not sure. And they are worried about the "business as 
usual" attitude in Washington. 


m In their procurement offices in Washington high ranking military 
men are daily pointing out to industrialists that there is no war 
now, no emergency declared. But privately they are telling those 
they know well that they ar are worried sick at the lackadaisical 
attitude of the _Administration. 


m Some steel leaders privately think that voluntary_ controls -25 
steel will not work unless the war picture changes materially. 
few even believe a Controlled Materials Plan, slightly modified, 
should be put into the planning stage now. Behind thinking of these 
men is knowledge that present planned needs will grow and that 
everyone will want everything at once. 

Best guess is that voluntary allocations will have to run sev— 
eral months to get things started before the more complicated ma— 
chinery of a CMP can be set up. 


m A West Coast airframe manufacturer has found a way to minimize 
the distortion he was experiencing in pachipine 7SST aluminum. Two 


m There is a bare chance that s sities will get a raise with- 
out a price rise in steel. But there is a big if. If the amount is 
small there may be no increase. If it is large, steel must 
ask for higher prices. Murray is thinking of 23¢ or so. Consider- 
ing what has happened in Detroit, there are some who would not be 
surprised if he gets a boost. 

To prevent steel and other labor from being behind the parade 
the government is not likely to freeze wages until major unions get 
under the wire. 


m A Pittsburgh district company plans to build an improved version 
of a foreign roll turning lathe which will remove metal at the rate 
of about 1 ton per hr. It will handle rolls up to 30-in. diam and 
55 ft long. Other claimed advantages of the design include quick 
tool change, adaptability to contour machining and automatic chip 
removal. 


m The Navy is investigating a portable 50-hp gas turbine driven 
fire pump. It weighs 1.2 lb per hp against 3.7 lb per hp for the 
gasoline engine now used. An important factor is that it burns a 
low volatile non-explosive fuel. 


® About 15 manufacturers of automotive equipment now are scheduled 
to participate in the Army's new armored car procurement program. 
General Motors, International Harvester, and Continental Motors are 
in this group of prime contractors. Dozens of subcontractors are 
Slated to get a piece of the big buying program through their con- 
tacts with the basic manufacturers. 


mB The Navy expects to save $5000 yearly in electroplating shops 
under control of the Bureau of Aeronautics by using technical grade 
hydrogen peroxide in lieu of the chemically pure grade, as suggested 
by a Corpus Christi chemist. 
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New Speedomax 2-Function Recorder 


Boon to engineering and research laboratories, this new 
Speedomax Recorder automatically plots a continuous, accurate 
curve showing the relationship between any two variables 
brought to the instrument in the form of d-c signals. Gone are 


those hours of tedious compilation and point-by-point plotting 
of data. 


Just glance at these typical curves and note the instrument's 
remarkable versatility. Its big 10” chart provides remarkably 


complete detail. Potential applications are as broad as a re- 
searcher’s imagination. 


This new X-Y Recorder has two electronic circuits, one for each 
function. X corresponds to horizontal pen travel; Y to up-and- 
down movement of the chart. Input voltage can be as low as 
2.5 mv for X; 10 mv for Y. Response time is amply fast—just 
2 sec for full scale pen travel (X); 4 sec per 10” of chart (Y). 


For details, send for Folder EM9-420(1). Write us at 4956 
Stenton Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Jrt Ad EM9-420(2) 
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MEASURING INSTRUMENTS TELEMETERS AUTOMATIC CONTROLS - HEAT-TREATING FURNACES 
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Steelworkers Will Get Raise 
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Sterner Controls Expected 
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HE wage increases by auto and other manu- 

facturing companies have put pressure on all 
basic industries—especially the steel industry. 
Steelworkers will get some kind of an increase. 
How much it will be is pure guesswork now. But 
one large steel firm has already had informal dis- 
cussions with Philip Murray, head of the United 
Steelworkers. Official negotiations will start 
about Nov. 1. 

At least one big steel company would be will- 
ing to grant a slight wage raise without raising 
its steel prices, but the union will probably turn 
down a raise of around 5¢ an hour. It will go 
after a bigger cents-per-hour raise and will try 
to get pension payments increased, although the 
pension part of the contract is to run for four 
more years. 


Only the Beginning 


The final showdown on steel wages might reach 
the White House because a big wage increase 
would have to be accompanied by a steel price 
rise. The steel expansion program, raw material 
cost increases and a big wage increase would 
force all steel companies to charge higher prices 
for their products, despite the high rate of steel- 
making. 

In spite of all the talk and plans being made 
in Washington, steelmakers are still operating 
on a hit and miss basis to fill government and 
civilian orders. Many steel people feel that the 
voluntary allocations program will be only a 
warmup for complete government controls to be 
installed within a few months. 

Defense orders requiring steel are growing in 
volume and tonnage. As they grow, regular cus- 
tomers making civilian goods are finding their 
quotas slashed and deliveries extended. Some 
fourth quarter quotas on sheets and plates have 
already been sliced 30 to 40 pct below third quar- 
ter quotas. Moreover, deliveries on these products 
are running 4 to 8 weeks behind schedule. 

Other consumers report that their allotments 


(Nonferrous summary, p. 138) 
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Looms As Bottleneck \iiiiiitiiiiininii, IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY TRENDS. iit 


are being juggled by the mills. While they may 
not be getting cut back too severely, they are not 
getting the sizes they originally ordered. When 
extended high speed operation causes a mill to 
break down, customers are asked if they can use 
the size produced on another mill. If they can 
the order is shifted. 


May Change Steel Spees 


Steel consumers and producers are both wor- 
ried about nickel supplies. Before too long the 
nickel pinch may force some changes in specifica- 
tions for steels containing nickel. Fantastic 
prices have been offered for nickel-bearing scrap 
but it is practically unobtainable. 

Producers are sold out on stainless sheets, 
plates and bars for the rest of the year. One 
mill is booking orders for January and February 
1951 for good customers with defense orders. But 
they expect to cut their allotments in the next 10 
days because of the nickel shortage. Another 
company has advised its salesmen that they can 
take no more orders, unless they are for defense 
work. 

Some producers of large diameter pipe report 
they are sold out through 1952. Another big 
producer is sold out through 1951 on pipe of 
medium diameter. Their allotment of plates has 
been cut back 25 to 30 pct and they will cut their 
production praportionately in October. 


Ingot Rate Rises Again 

Cold-rolled sheets are being sold in the gray 
market for $360 a ton, compared with a top of 
$260 a ton only 3 months ago. However, the 
tonnages are small and deliveries are not reliable. 

Steelmaking operations are scheduled at 100.5 
pet of rated capacity this week, up half a point 
from the previous week. Barring unforeseen 
trouble the industry is expected to keep operating 
at close to capacity in an effort to fill military 
orders without slashing orders of other custom- 
ers any more than necessary. 
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ANOTHER Machine Tool Made Better 
mith MERMANITE. Castings 





(Fig. 1) 
The modern streamlined production tools like the Super mum design superiority into product superiority, is of 
Service Uprights (Fig. 1), manufactured by Cincinnati major importance. That is why wherever quality products 
Bickford Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, are built with are built; where better engineering properties combined 
many Meehanite castings. All of the truly vital castings with uniformity and repeated dependability are required,— 
are Meehanite metal. A few are illustrated. Meehanite castings are specified and insisted upon. 

In the manufacture and sale of a machine tool of this Take advantage of Meehanite engineering service—send 
type it is a long road between the drawing board and the your blueprints for analysis and specific recommendation 
customers’ production floor. The correct specification of to the foundries listed below. 
proper materials for component parts to translate maxi- 

Take Your Casting Problems To A MEEHANITE Foundry! 
American Brake Shoe Co. Mahwah, New Jersey Koehring Co. skaseibsiiiuae aati ws. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
The American Laundry Machinery Co. Rochester, New York Lincoln Foundry Corpo... cccccccccssnessseeesnneeee bOS Angeles, California 
Atlas Foundry Co. Detroit, Michigan NN al caso cannsivtinchcininrelptasis siesibnceanittlechahaiealn Orillia, Ontario 
Banner Iron Works ' St. Louis, Missouri Otis Elevator Co., Ltd. oo cccccccccseresseresereeseeres Mamilton, Ontario 
Barnett Foundry & Machine Co. Irvington, New Jersey The Henry Perkins Co. ooo... Bridgewater, Massachusetts 
E. W. Bliss Co. .......Hastings, Mich. and Toledo, 0. Pohiman Foundry Co., Int.................... css -Buffalo, New York 
Builders Iron Foundry, Inc. Providence, Rhode Island The Prescott Co. senile Menominee, Michigan 
Continental Gin Co. Birmingham, Alabama Rosedale Foundry & Machine Co......... ... Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
The Cooper-Bessemer Corp. Mt. Vernon, Ohio and Grove City, Pa. Ross-Meehan Foundries ......................... .. Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. Ansonia, Connecticut Shenango-Penn Mold Cow... ccsssvsesesvereeeee DOVE, Ohio 
Florence Pipe Foundry & Machine Co. Florence, New Jersey Sonith Industries, Ine... occas. ...Indianapolis, Ind. 
Fulton Foundry & Machine Co., Inc. Cleveland, Ohio Standard Foundry Co........ ......Worcester, Massachusetts 
General Foundry & Manufacturing Co. Flint, Michigan The Stearns-Roger Manufacturing Co. vee. Denver, Colorado 
Greenlee Foundry Co. Chicago, Illinois Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co...............................Allentown, Pennsylvania 
The Hamilton Foundry & Machine Co. Hamilton, Ohio Valley from Works, It... cccccccccccesssssssesceseeseeeeeee She Paul, Minnesota 
Johnstone Foundries, Inc................. Grove City, Pennsylvania Vulcan Foundry Co. occ cccccccesseesseesssepsanensereeee Dalkland, California 
Kanawha Manufacturing Co............ Charleston, West Virginia Warren Foundry & Pipe Corporation.........................Phillipsburg, New Jersey 


“This advertisement sponsored by foundries listed above.” 


MEEHMHANITE PERSHING SQUARE BUILDING + NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
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TRICYCLES 


@ In proportion to size and weight, a tube is the strongest 
structural form you can buy. That’s why you find so much 
tubing where light weight with strength is important: in fur- 
niture and seat frames, bicycles, playground equipment, fence 
posts, guard rails and hundreds of other everyday items. 

Look at these other features: Tubing is stiff, has high resist- 
ance to torsional and bending stresses. It’s easy to transport, 
fabricate, and erect. Surface area is small, economical to apply 
paint and other finishes. In permanent installations, the light 
weight of tubing often permits lighter, cheaper and more easily 
erected substructures. 

If you want tubing that has that unbeatable combination of 
quality and economy, specify NATIONAL Electric Welded Me- 
chanical Steel Tubing. This low-cost commercial quality tub- 
ing is available in sizes up to and including 4” OD. It’s easy 
to bend. Easy to form. Easy to weld. The high quality will 
keep production men and customers happy. And the low cost 
... that'll keep you happy! 

For more information about Nationat Electric Welded 
Tubing, write a letter to the world’s largest manufacturer of 
tubular steel products. Address: National Tube Company, 
Frick Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
(Tubing Specialties Division) 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO, PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Available in 

two sizes 
6°" and 12' 
throat depth 





DOUBLE PURPOSE PRESS 


Now you can punch holes of vari- 
ous shapes as large as 4” diam- 
eter in 16 gauge steel—also blank, 


draw, emboss, form,—all with the 
new DI-ACRO Punch. It is ideal 
for both experimental and pro- 
duction work. 

The precision ground trian- 
gular ram of this double purpose 


press prevents punch head from 
turning, assuring perfect align- 
ment at all times. 


A Turret Stripper of exclu- & 

sive DI-ACRO design automati- 
cally strips material from punches 
of all shapes. Roller Bearing 
cam action develops 4-ton pres- 
sure with minimum effort. Ad- 
justable gauges assure exact lo- 
cation of holes. 


"Send For 
40-Page Catalog 


giving full details on all DI-ACRO 
Hydra- Power Benders, Power Shears, 
Brakes, Rod Parters, Notchers, 
Punches — also our offer of free 
DI-ACRO Engineering Service. 


MAIL 
oPatcision macnts 5) COUPON 


@, | = TODAY 
Less pup : 
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O'NEIL-IRWIN MFG. CO. 
302 Eighth Avenue, Lake City. Minn 


Name 
Compony 
Address 
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Letters from Readers 





Fan Mail 
Sir: 

In a recent letter to your office I 
asked for some tear sheets on preci- 
sion casting articles which had been 
published in THE IRON AGE. I want to 
express my sincere thanks for the 
collection of articles, “Precision In- 
vestment Casting,” which you sent me 
in return. 

Your technical articles are a tribute 
to the efforts of your staff and I read 
them regularly. I make it a point 
never to miss the Newsfront, Tom C. 
Campbell’s editorial, and Joseph Stagg 
Lawrence’s “The Economic Side.” 
Many thanks for printing a very help- 
ful magazine. 

C. A. MARCOWKA 
A. O. Smith Corp. 
Milwaukee 

Unfortunately, “The Economic Side" has 
been discontinued because of Mr. Low- 
rence's death a few weeks ago.—Ed. 


—Ed. 


No Shortage Found 
Sir: 

On p. 91 of your Aug. 10 issue, I 
noticed a Dept. of Labor list of critical 
occupations. 

I graduated from the University of 
Michigan in February, 1949 with a 
BS Degree in Physics. Since then I 
have had one year of graduate work 
in the same course. If there is a 
shortage of mathematicians as you in- 
dicate, where are those shortages? I 
have written some sixty-odd com- 
panies, and all have no positions or 
jobs open. A little light between us is 
indicated. 


J. A. SWANSON 


Marquette, Mich. 

The Dept. of Labor list of critical occu- 
pations is the basic criteria for deferment 
of reservists and National Guard members. 
It indicates that these occupations are es- 
sential to the war effort and should be used 
only to forecast potential, not actual, 
shortages.—Ed. 


Half Right Half-Life 


Sir: 

We have read with much interest 
the article “Cobalt 60 for Low Cost 
Radiography” in the Aug. 24 issue. 
We are glad to hear of industrial 
uses for isotopes, since we in indus- 
try are somewhat overshadowed by 


the extensive use of these new mate. 
rials in the life sciences. 

May we call your attention to th 
graph on p. 68. It shows the decay 
Co 60 to be a linear function of tix 
remaining activity, whereas this 
should be an exponential relation. Th, 
enclosed graph, plotted with the sam 
coordinates that you show, shows th 
correct shape of the curve. 


K. M. LAING 
Research Laboratorie 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
Creighton, Pa. 


Activity, pct 





0 
0 2 4 6 8 10 
Decay time, years 


Sir: 

We note with interest article in th 
Aug. 24 issue entitled “Cobalt 60 fo: 
Low Cost Radiography,” by William 
Czygan, Associate Editor. We would 
like to draw attention to the fallacious 
Fig. 1. The misinformation about the 
character of Cobalt 60 as conveyed b 
this figure should be corrected in you 
columns. 


Cobalt 60 is subject to the same ex- 
ponential decay characteristic of un- 
stable isotopes and your illustration 
tends to give the uninformed a totally 
erroneous impression of the character 
of such materials. Errors of this 
character in your columns tend ‘ 
shatter the confidence of your readers 
in technical discussions prepared }; 
your staff writers. 

: J. J. KANTER 
Directing Engine 


Crane Co. 
Chicago 


Perhaps your confidence in our work wil 
improve a bit if we explain what happene? 
on the Cobalt 60 diagram. After core 
fully checking all the type on the article 
we realized that a Cobalt 60 decay curve 
would be a useful addition. Accordingly 
we rushed a photostat to the drafting 
people who do our work, with an order * 
prepare a clearer chart. Time was of the 
essence. When we got it back, we reclized 
he had made the exponential curve into © 
straight line. Trouble was, he was working 
from a log chart to a fixed interval chart 

But since the half life point was correc! 
and the first five years almost exact, * 
decided to use it. Our feeling was thet 
the period after the half life was irrelevor' 
for practical purposes. Perhaps we erred: 
But it was a question of this or nothing—Ed. 
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SUCH CHIPS_4y 


Such Controlled POWER 
Such Hogging Out of Metal 
by an all-purpose 
Gear Shaper like this 




















Big heavy chips from a 0.040” feed per stroke... smoking hot 


n thi ... burned blue as the husky Fellows Cutter shears them from 


0 fo 

lian a 5” face width SAE 1020 steel gear blank! Never before the 

advent of the big No. 36 Gear Shaper were such feeds and 

t the . . ° ‘ : 

rd by chatter-free power application possible. Here is massive con- 

— struction and great rigidity with selective gear-shift and quick 
dial-set feed and speed controls. You shift over from heavy- 

@ eX- 


duty roughing to fine-cut finishing in 8 to 10 seconds... Whether 
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you cut coarse-pitch BIG GEARS or their mating PINIONS, 
_ spur, helical or herringbone teeth, here is your one best buy 
a* : | for jobbing or production work. For more complete details 
d by 4 : and specifications, call on the nearest Fellows Office. 
Ef 
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—Ed. 





THE FELLOWS GEAR SHAPER COMPANY + Head Office and Export Department, 78 River Street, Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 
Branch Offices: 616 Fisher Bldg., Detroit 2 + 640 West Town Office Bldg., Chicago 12 + 2206 Empire State Bidg., New York |. 






Tiering to ceiling 
Waa ee 
storage space for 
large implement 
PE ae 


Five times greater inventory 
handled with no appreciable increase 
in plant facilities —that’s the record 
established when a fleet of Mercury 
Fork Trucks replaced former handling 
methods for this large implement 
wanufacturer. 

Tiering to ceiling height created new 
storage space...unit handling of 2500- 
4000 Ib. loads expedited materials from 
receiving, through processing to ship- 
ping. It'll pay you to consult Mercury’s 
38 years’ handling experience. Ask a 
Mercury Sales Engineer to call. 


4144 S. Halsted St., Chicago 9, Illinois 


FREE: New 52 page catalog 
Illustrates and describes complete 
Mercury line of Tractors, Trailers, Lift 
Trucks. Request your copy on 
company letterhead, today. 


TRACTORS TRAILERS’ LIFT TRUCKS 
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Fatigue Cracks 


By CHARLES T. POST 


From the Mail 


Question: “Don’t know why, but 
I received quite a shock the other 
day when I ran across an item re- 
garding your associate editor, H. 
W. Van Camp, that referred to 
‘her.’ Can’t remember ever seeing 
a lady on an open hearth floor. 
Oh, no, I admire the ladies and 
know that they can write and edit 
as good as any man. It’s just that 
I never have associated them with 
pig iron, scrap or IRON (AGE) edi- 
tors. Who else is a lady?—Gilbert 
Lindgren, Troy, N. Y. 

Answer: “Helen Van Camp is 
our only lady editor. To be more 
specific, she is our only female 
editor. 

“She does not taint the open- 
hearth floor or the machine shop. 
Her only job is to edit New Pro- 
duction Equipment. At that she is 
unsurpassed. What man could cut 
through the flowery prose of new 
product announcements, smelling 
out the new machines as opposed 
to the repainted 1913 models? Only 
a woman is suspicious enough and 
patient enough to handle this sort 
of thing with diplomacy week after 
week. 


“As long as she doesn’t put lace 
curtains at the windows, we are 
happy and we think the readers 
are, too. Need we apologize?” 
—C.T.P. 


Aptronyms: Poultry 


Though it seems virtually im- 
possible, the author of an article 
on chicken raising in the latest is- 
sue of Steelways is George Laycock. 

Then there is the case reported 
from Cleveland Heights by Taylor 
Lyman, Metal Progress associate 
editor, of Dog Warden James 
Drake. Drake ducked out to in- 


vestigate a complaint that a local 
family was raising geese in the 
back yard. As any aptronymist 
would expect, the expedition turned 
out to be a wild goose chase. The 
geese, a mother and three babies 
grouped around a fish pond were 
made of plaster. 


War Shortage 


One of the grimmest shortages 
faced by the government has not 
yet been publicized. The bureau- 
crats are grim-faced because of 
their inability to expand the pro- 
duction of 3-letter combinations for 
naming war agencies. Try as they 
will, they can’t get the total num- 
ber of possible combinations to 
exceed 26° or 17,576. Most of these 
were used in World War II. This 
means going to 4-letter combina- 
tions, which anyone knows aren’t 
as good. The 4-letter combinations 
add 456,976 possible tags, some- 
what short of the 12-digit combi- 
nations common in Washington 
financial combinations. This may 
give the agency-namers a sense of 
inferiority, even cramp their spend- 
ing. From the public’s standpoint, 
at least, there will be no duplica- 
tion of names even though there 
is some duplication of effort. 


Puzzlers 


Bill won last week’s speedboat 
contest; Joe came in last. E. M. 
Hoover’s official worksheet is avail- 
able. 

A. C. Wilcox submits this one: 
A ball 2-ft in diameter rests in 
one corner of a rectangular room, 
touching the floor and the two 
walls. A larger ball rests in the 
same corner, touching the floor, the 
two walls, the ceiling, and the 
smaller ball. How high is the 
room? 
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By W. A. LLOYD 


Rises Despite Shortages—Paced 
by a continuing upsurge in new 
order volume, production of ma- 
chine tools was gaining momen- 
tum this week despite growing 
shortages of certain raw materials 
and components. 

Preliminary reports indicate 
that August order volume will 
reach an index figure of 300, high- 
est since March, 1943. Shipments 
are expected to be double the July 
total, all of which leads some ob- 


servers to believe that the indus-:- 


try will reach $300 million in ship- 
ments this year. 


Most are Private Orders—Some 
August business stems from de- 
fense sources, which are expected 
to provide additional volume in 
the months to come. Bulk of the 
business, however, did not origi- 
nate in defense contracts, accord- 
ing to company spokesmen. Es- 
calator clauses may be a factor 
in placement of some orders. 

Some industry sources point out 
that when new orders push rapid- 
ly to a peak, a period of leveling 
off usually follows. Present facts 
do not support this position, how- 
ever, since the volume of quota- 
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MACHINE TOOL 
High Spots 


Sales 
Inquiries 
and Production 


tions at many plants is greater 
than available manpower can 
handle. As somebody has said, a 
“good market begets a good 
market.” 


Effects of Shortages—A number 
of companies in the industry are 
feeling the steel shortage. One 
company was offered first quarter 
delivery on some tonnage that is 
needed in the last quarter of this 
year, and some companies that op- 
erate their own foundries are hav- 
ing trouble getting adequate ton- 
nages of merchant iron. 

Another pinch is shaping up in 
forgings, production of which is 
in turn limited by available steel. 
Motors and drives are also show- 
ing signs of tightening up. 


Escalator Clauses Necessary— 
As a result of these shortages and 
the price increases on castings 
and other components, the escala- 
tor clauses under which many com- 
panies are selling become a practi- 
cal necessity. Some big customers 
and the U.S. Government don’t like 
them, but they are the industry’s 
only recourse other than a con- 
tinual round of price increases. 
Production costs are going up. 

One machine tool company ex- 
ecutive put it like this, ‘With 
wages and raw materials costs in 
their present state of instability, 
how can we sell on a fixed price? 
Almost everything we buy has an 
escalator clause on it.” 


Reserve Tools Inadequate — In 
Detroit, reports that the new Cad- 
illac tank plant at Cleveland will 
be tooled largely with emergency 
production reserve tools appear to 
be grossly exaggerated. On the 
contrary, it has been indicated 
that it will be surprising if 15 
pet of the tooling can be accom- 
plished with warehoused ma- 
chines. 

Sources close to the new tank 
program at Cleveland have indi- 
cated that many of the machines 
listed in the EPR records as 
standard have been found to be 
special in many respects. Rather 
than attempt to rebuild this equip- 
ment, it is reported that new ma- 
chines will have to be ordered. 
Also, classification of many ma- 
chines has been reported to be in- 
accurate or incomplete, necessitat- 
ing a lot of wasted activity in tool- 
ing the plant. There are indica- 
tions that much of the production 
equipment will be purchased in 
Cleveland, although a substantial 
volume of tool room equipment 
will probably be placed in the De- 
troit area. 


Set Up Advisory Committee— 
In Washington, NPA officials have 
confirmed a report that a machine 
tool industry advisory committee 
is being set up. The project is in 
the plans stage at the present, 
although the machinery branch 
has drawn up a tentative list of 
manufacturers and submitted it 
to Secretary of Commerce Sawyer, 
as its recommendation for initial 
membership. 

It is understood that no users 
or distributors are on the list— 
only producers. No date has been 
set for a meeting. The feeling 
seems to be that the important 
thing right now is to get these 
committees set up for machine 
tool and other industries to ad- 
vise on possible allocations, prior- 
ities, ete. 


New Plant Projects—Elsewhere, 
a number of new plant projects 
have been reported, including one 
by General Instrument Corp., New- 
ark, N. J., which plans to estab- 
lish a Midwest plant. About 22 
pet of General Instrument’s busi- 
ness is now in the Midwest. 
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Elastic Stop Nuts with the fiber locking insert assure 
satisfactory locking torque characteristics for normal 
reusability requirements. 


FIFTEEN TIMES? 


For assemblies that must be locked in place, Elastic 
Stop Nuts with fiber locking inserts guarantee a per- 
manently secure grip—plus ample reusability to cover 
most normal maintenance requirements. 

lor assemblies that must be disassembled and re- 
assembled five, eight, ten, or more times during normal 
use, fiber insert Elastic Stop Nuts make the ideal self- 
locking fastener. 

When an Elastic Stop Nut is run on a bolt, the Red 
Elastic Collar hugs the bolt—actually makes a skin- 
tight fit against the entire contact length of the threads 

and this controlled torque firmly resists vibration or 
shock. When the Elastic Stop Nut is removed 
from the bolt, the natural resiliency of the Red 
Elastic Collar is your guarantee of continuing 


torque when the nut is reapplied. 


How do you measure Reusability ? 


ESNA 


TRADE MARK 


New nylon locking inserts, now available for any 
standard type or size of Elastic Stop Nut, will pro- 
vide more than 200 re-use cycles. 





MORE THAN FIFTEEN TIMES? 


Now, for assemblies that require constant adjustment 
or frequent disassembly for checking and maintenance, 
ESNA offers all standard types and sizes of Elastic 
Stop Nuts with the new nylon locking inserts. 

Reusable up to 200 times with remarkably constant 
torque characteristics, these new Elastic Stop Nuts 
offer the one-piece construction, the shock resistance, 
and the moisture-seal features that many manufacturers 
now depend upon in the standard Elastic Stop Nuts. 

One of these Elastic Stop Nuts is probably the solu- 
tion to your most troublesome fastener problem. It will 
pay you to look into the self-locking performance of 
Elastic Stop Nuts. For information, write for 
a new, free booklet. Elastic Stop Nut Cor- 
poration of America, 2330 Vauxhall Road, 
Union, New Jersey. 


ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


3: ANCHOR 


450 TYPES AND SIZES 
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PUBL.CATIONS 


Silicone Products 

Dow Corning silicone products, 
including fluids, compounds, 
greases, resins and varnishes, Si- 
lastic, and silicon chemicals, are de- 
scribed in a new 4-p. reference 
guide. The high thermal stability 
of these materials are discussed, 
showing that they retain their es- 
sential properties over a tempera- 
ture range of 600°F. Dow Corning 
makes more than 100 different sili- 
cone products and a wide variety 
of silicon chemicals, some of which 
are briefly covered in the folder. 
Dow Corning Corp. 


For free copy insert No. 1 on postcard. 


Hydraulic Cylinders 


Illustrations, specifications, de- 
sign, construction and operation 
features, and suggestions for uses 
of Hanna high pressure hydraulic 
cylinders are presented in a new 
28-p. catalog. The booklet shows 
that there is a complete line of 
Hanna cylinders for every mount- 
ing requirement, for hundreds of 
applications where a_ controlled 
push, pull, lift, press or clamp is de- 
sired, and for working pressures 
up to 1500 psi. 
ing Works. 


For free copy insert No. 2 on postcard. 


Hanna Engineer- 


Flow Regulator 

A cutaway illustration which 
clearly explains the operation of 
the Kates direct acting flow regu- 
lator is the principal feature of a 
new 4-p. bulletin. Specifications 
are given for regulators from 0.1 
to 100 gpm, but larger units are 
available. The bulletin shows how 
this completely self-contained unit 
is entirely independent of air lines, 
electric current, remote valves or 
other connected apparatus, and is 
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| } GENEEEE USE POST CARD SEER 


New publications that describe money saving 

equipment and services are available free and 

without obligation. Copies can be obtained by 
filling in the attached card and mailing it. 


available for controlling flow of 
water, acids or oils at high or low 
temperature and pressure. W. A. 
Kates Co. 


For free copy insert No. 3 on postcard. 


industrial Glove Service 


Gloveo industrial glove service is 
covered in a new folder detailing a 
variety of plans to suit any shop’s 
requirements. Services described 
include cleaning and repairing all 
types of gloves, cleaning only, glove 
sales, and complete reconditioning 
service on all types of protective 
clothing. Steel containers for ship- 
ping are provided for plants out- 
side the local delivery area, and 
there is no charge for shipment 
back and forth. The folder points 
out that it is both practical and eco- 
nomical to salvage and recondition 
any kind of glove. U.S. Industrial 
Glove Corp. 

For free copy insert No. 4 on postcard. 


New Tube Forming 


Photos and diagrams showing 
comparisons between the Spun End 
Process and the old traditional 
method of tube fabrication are 
contained in a new 28-p. brochure. 
This entirely new method, which 
consists of spinning to a prede- 
termined shape without the appli- 
cation of external heat, is adapt- 
able to all nonferrous metals that 
can be produced in tubular form. 
Wolverine Tube Div., Calumet and 
Hecla Consolidated Copper Co. 


For free copy insert No. 5 on postcard. 


Surface Grinding Manual 


The fourth edition of the 83-p. 
booklet entitled “Work Done on the 
Blanchard,” contains latest infor- 
mation on the surface grinding of 
all types of metal, glass and 
ceramic parts. The booklet is pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs 
and line drawings showing correct 
grinding techniques, chucking 


methods, holding fixtures, and 
other details. Blanchard Machine 
Co. 


For free copy insert No. 6 on postcard. 


Aluminum Scaffolds 


A new 4-p. bulletin contains in- 
formation on aluminum sectional 
rolling scaffolds. The folder in- 
cludes photos of scaffolds in actual 
use, specifications, complete de- 
scriptions of the pre-fabricated 
construction and uses. Features 
described are lightness, ease of 
erection, neatness, durability and 
adaptability to many services, as 
well as easy dismantling and stor- 
ing, and availability of individual 


parts. Patent Scaffolding Co., Inc. 
For free copy insert No. 7 on postcard. 


Effective Sales Training 


How to plan and conduct an ef- 
fective sales training meeting is 
the subject discussed in a compact 
and informative 84-p. booklet. The 
five chapters hardly. omit a detail, 
from the moment the decision is 
made to hold a meeting until the 
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BI-ANGULAR BEARING 


< PERSPECTIVE ILLUSTRATION > 
CENTER +> POINT 
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~ Does your bearing problem involve both thrust and radial loads? KAYDON 
ae BI-ANGULAR Roller Bearings are adaptable to various proportions of thrust 
and and radial loads, as indicated below. These bearings are particularly suitable 
: « 
ine for low speed applications involving impact loads. 
Whatever your bearing needs may be, KAYDON has all the facilities your en- 
gineers require. Whether you need only a few or many special bearings 4” to 
120" outside diameter, or millions of high precision rollers, contact KAYDON for 
confidential counsel and cooperation. 
in- 
nal ADAPTABLE TO EQUAL OR UNEQUAL THRUST AND RADIAL LOADS 
-~ For thrust loads equal from both directions, To handle heavy thrust load greater from 
ual KAYDON BI-ANGULARS are made with every — one than the other direction, the bearing can 
de- other roller reversed, as shown here. Ad- be made with every second, third or fourth 
ted jacent rollers are at 90° angles to each other, roller reversed, depending upon how rel- 
res permitting this bearing to take either radial atively unequal the loads may be. Write for 
of loads or thrust loads, or a combination of both. further detailed information. 
ind 
as 
or- 
ual 
ne. 31.000” x 34.988” x 2.000" KAYDON 
BI-ANGULAR Roller Bearings have 
been produced in large quantities and 
are successfully in use. They are 
further proof of KAYDON ability to 
ef- design and make unusually large, 
. f = precision bearings for specific needs. 
18 
act 
‘he KAYDON Types of Standard or Special Bearings: Spherical Roller ¢ Taper Roller 
sil Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust ¢ Roller Radial ¢ Roller Thrust ¢ BIANGULAR Roller 
is 
2s ENGINEERING CORP.. MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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TYPES OF BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 4” BORE TO 120” OUTSIDE DIAMETER Y 
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easily made. A wide range of bore 
diameters is obtainable with each 
size boring tool. Davis Boring Tool 
Div., Giddings & Lewis Machine 
Tool Co. 


For more data insert No. 20 on postcard, p. 35. 


Wire Straightener 

Operates on rotary principle; 

handles 3/32 to 9/32 in. diam wire. 

A new wire straightening ma- 
chine, the TKM-6, is entirely auto- 
matic taking wire from a reel into 
rotating straightening dies. These 
dies subject the wire to repeated 
rotary bending which removes in- 
ternal stresses. The wire is fed by 
a pair of transport rollers onto a 





guide bar where it makes contact 
with a stop that actuates the cut- 
ting mechanism. The rate of feed 
varies from 56 to 181 fpm. The 
machine will straighten and cut 
wire to any desired length up to 
19\%% ft. American Pullmax Co. 


For more data insert No. 21 on postcard, p. 35. 


Tangent Bender 

Open-throat, single-wing machine 

forms metal cabinets in one piece. 

An open-throat, single wing, 
tangent bender completely forms a 
variety of cabinets in one piece, in 
a single cycle of operation. It 
can produce cabinets with either 
flat or crowned sides, and because 
die changes are simple and inex- 
pensive, it is readily adapted to 
making bends of different radii to 
form the various types. A unique 
latching arrangement simplifies un- 
loading of the finished cabinet. In 
action, the ram of the new machine 
descends rapidly to within 1 in. of 
the bottom of its full stroke. 
Latches at both ends of the ram 
engage levered arms on the bed and 
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PRODUCTION IDEAS 


Continued 


pull the ram down with a pressure 
of 17 tons. Flat metal sheets can 
be blanked, punched or otherwise 
formed during this initial move- 





ment, and then held steady for the 
bending wing to move up and form 
the corner radius, with wrinkle- 
free flanges. Cyril Bath Co. 


For more data insert No. 22 on postcard, p. 35. 


Laboratory Cameras 


A revolving body feature permits 
360° rotation of the camera backs. 


A new series of Spencer 35 mm 
and 4x5 in. photomicrographic 
cameras has been announced. A re- 
volving body feature that permits 
360° rotation of the camera backs 





eliminates the need for a micro- 
scope with an expensive circular re- 
volving stage. A light-tight adapter 
permits the photographer to swing 
the camera over or away from the 
microscope without raising or low- 
ering the camera body or disturb- 
ing the focus of the microscope. 
Critically sharp focusing is obtain- 


able with a telescopic focusing eye. 
piece equipped with cross-hair ret}. 
cule. American Optical Co. 


For more data insert No. 23 on postcard, p. 35 


Air Vibrators 


For intermittent or continuous 

operation on bins, hoppers, chutes, 

Series 81 pneumatic vibrators 
deliver powerful, hammer-like jm. 
pacts in a direction 90° to mate. 
rial flow, preventing arching-over 
or plugging and assuring positive 
flow of materials. A_ corrosion 
proof, bronze alloy cylinder liner 
assures full-power start, high. 
speed operation, and maximum ser- 
vice life. Spo, Inc. 


For more data insert No. 24 on postcard, p. 35, 


Beta Ray Gage 


Traverse mounting permits edge-to. 
edge scanning of continuous strip, 


A traverse mounting is available 
for the Pratt & Whitney beta ray 





continuous mill gage making it pos- 
sible to scan and gage the full 
width of continuous strip material. 
The rate of scanning is from 18 to 
30 ipm and the operation is com- 
pletely automatic. Limit stops are 
set on the rail of the traverse 
mounting so that when the beta 
ray gaging heads reach the edge of 
the strip material they auto- 
matically reverse and scan in the 
opposite direction. This permits 2 
complete cross-sectional and longi- 
tudinal analysis of the material 
being processed. Pratt & Whitney, 
Div. Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 


For more data insert No. 25 on postcard, p. 35. 


Adjustable Conveyer 


Features adjustment from horizontal 
to 45° in 30-in. vertical range. 


Developed to handle small stamp- 
ings, castings, borings, turnings, 
chips and granular materials, the 
Little Hustler is suitable for use 
with permanent conveyer systems 
as an auxiliary unit to feed or dis- 
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For low-cost efficiency 
on all your grinding jobs 


You get productive efficiency with Simonds Abrasive 
Snagging Wheels on your swing frame, floor stand and 
portable grinders. They stand up to the severest strain of 
rough snagging... giving action that bites into the 
toughest metal...and economy that shows up in top 
tonnage ground. 


Resinoid bonded for speeds up to 9500 s.f.p.m.... 
Vitrified bonded for speeds up to 6500 s.f.p.m. Available 
in specifications for cleaning castings and billets and for 
use on a variety of metals and non-metals. 


Write for Bulletin ESA 62 for full information and the name 
of the Simonds Abrasive distributor equipped to serve 
you locally. 


PHILADELPHIA 37, PA., DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES | 
i 


ON OF SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO., FITCHBURG, MASS. OTHER SIMONDS COMPANIES: SIMONDS STEEL MILLS, LOCKPORT, N.Y., 
SIMONDS CANADA 6GAW CO., LTD., MONTREAL. QUE. AND SIMONDS CANADA ABRASIVE CO., LTD., ARVIDA, QUE 
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DONOVAN L. SAYRS, who be- 
comes manager of contract sales 
division, Globe-Wernicke Co., Cin- 


cinnati. 


HORIZONS INC., Princeton, N. J.., 
has added Melvin D. Fleisher to its 
Cleveland laboratory staff. 


W. A. Steele, general manager at 
the Benwood Works of WHEELING 
STEEL CORP., has been appointed 
general manager at the company’s 
Steubenville Works, succeeding R. C. 
Diehl, acting general manager, re- 
signed. Paul W. Koenemund was 
moved up from assistant general man- 
ager at Benwood Works to succeed 
Mr. Steele. E. Tyler Davis, assistant 
to the vice-president in charge of op- 
erations, will take over ore matters 
recently handled by Mr. Steele. 


S. R. Marshall was appointed direc- 
tor of purchases for HYDRAULIC 
EQUIPMENT CO., Cleveland. He was 
formerly associated with JOY MFG. 
CO. as purchasing agent and with the 
Plymouth Div. of CHRYSLER CORP. 


R. Chris Nitschke has joined ROCK- 
WELL MFG. CO., Pittsburgh, as a 
project engineer on the company’s 
petroleum products. 


Allen M. Adams joined BELL & 
HOWELL CO., Chicago, as director 
of purchases. Since 1946 Mr. Adams 
has been in charge of purchasing at 
CROSLEY MOTORS INC., Cincin- 
nati. 
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CHARLES A. TAYLOR, elected 
treasurer, Copperweld Steel Co. 


W. D. Millar and H. E. Kaufman 
were appointed division superinten- 
dent and assistant division superin- 
tendent of blast furnaces, respectively, 
for the South Chicago plant of CAR- 
NEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORP. Mr. 
Millar succeeds J. M. Stapleton, re- 
cently promoted to assistant vice- 
president. 


David Meeker, director of education 
for DEARBORN MOTORS, Detroit, 
was named Pacific Coast sales man- 
ager. The promotion fills a vacancy 
caused by the death of A. F. McGraw. 


Cyrus Eaton was reelected chair- 
man of the board and M. S. Fother- 
ingham was elected president of 
STEEP ROCK IRON MINES, LTD., 
Steel Rock Lake, Ontario. 


Herbert J. Rieth has been appointed 
assistant purchasing agent of PUR- 
COLATOR PRODUCTS, INC., Rah- 
way, N. J. 


W. Dolph Hornbruch was named 
New York City representative for the 
AMERICAN GAS FURNACE CO., 
Elizabeth, N. J. He was formerly as- 
sistant sales manager of the company. 
Earle S. Dudley, former New York 
representative, is no longer associ- 
ated with the company. 


K. L. KONNERTH, elected vice- 
president and general manager of 
operations, H. C. Frick Coke Co. 
and U. S. Coal & Coke Co. 


George O. Nations received the ap- 
pointment as assistant to the genera! 
manager of sales of NATIONAL 
TUBE CO. Albert J. Graf, Jr., was 
promoted to succeed Mr. Nations as 
the company’s manager of claims. 


Joseph F. Timmerman, Jr., was 
elected vice-president in charge of 
sales for JOHNSON STEEL & WIRE 
CO., INC., Worcester. Robert F. Lav- 
terbach resigned as treasurer to at- 
cept a post as assistant to the trea- 
surer and secretary of PITTSBURGH 
STEEL CO., a Johnson Steel & Wire 
Co. subsidiary. Gerald R. McClure 
was elected treasurer to succeed him 
and James S. Howard was named as- 
sistant treasurer, succeeding Mr. Me- 
Clure. 


O. W. Klima has been made chief 
engineer of ABART GEAR & MA- 
CHINE CO., Chicago. 


V. P. Preidis has been appointed 
sales representative for the DENI- 
SON ENGINEERING CO. in the New 
England area. Frank Krause was 
made representative for northern New 
Jersey and the New York counties of 
Dutchess, Orange, Putnam, Rockland, 
Sullivan and Ulster. He _ replaces 
Pearce Edwards, who recently Tt 
signed. 
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G. Graham was made eastern 
regional manager of locomotive sales 
for the railroad division of FAIR- 
BANKS, MORSE &.CO. D. C. Pres- 
cott is the new district manager—loco- 
motive sales of the southwestern dis- 

t and will be located in St. Louis. 
C. H. Morse, Jr., was appointed dis- 
ict manager — locomotive sales in 


Chicago. 


Richard W. Webster has joined 
JOHN W. MASURY & SON, INC., 
Baltimore, as a consultant. The an- 
nouncement was made by Masury’s 
new president, Frank P. Connolly, who 
was formerly vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager for VALENTINE 
& CO., New York City. 


R. Peacock has been named sales 
manager of GENERAL REDUCTION 
CO., a subsidiary of THE DIVERSEY 
CORP., Chicago. 


Graham W. Corddry was elected 
vice-president in charge of sales of 
Titanium Pigment Corp., a NA- 
TIONAL LEAD CO. subsidiary. 
K. W. Ericson, formerly western sales 
manager, was named general sales 
manager, succeeding Mr. Corddry. 
John A. Lutz was appointed eastern 
sales manager, succeeding W. H. 
Woods. Mr. Woods succeeds Mr. Eric- 
son as western sales manager. Farl 
W. Diener, formerly in charge of New 
England territory, was named a dis- 
trict sales manager. W. F. Malcolm 
will take over Mr. Diener’s previous 
post. Norman E. Olson has been ap- 
pointed a district sales manager in 
the Chicago area and Fred R. Hodg- 
son, district sales manager in the 
Cleveland area. James MacGuffie has 
been named manager for the techni- 
cal service department. 





FLOYD E. SHAFFER, M. D., ap- 
pointed medical director of Beth- 
lehem Steel Co, 
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JOHN N. MARSHALL 


S OME people would call John N. 


Marshall a man of vision. We 
like to think of him simply as a 
man who enjoys seeing. 

Here is the wey you will meet 
him for the first time. Before you 
go through the door to his office 
at Granite City, Ill., he might be 
any of hundreds of personalities 
you have come across before. Part 
of the way he is when you walk 
through the door is the way you 
are. What you won’t expect to find 
is a really relaxed, swell guy. But 
he is. 

You'll also be surprised to find 
he likes to see you. And the next 
guy, too. Not because he’s senti- 
mental about people. He isn’t. Nor 
is it because you’re a customer, or 
an old friend, or have some tin to 
sell him. It isn’t sentiment or the 
sight of a quick buck that makes 
John Marshall greet you happily 
with an offhand wave of his hand 
and a quick gesture to sit down. 
He just likes to see. 

Though he’s friendly and kindly, 
the chairman of Granite City Steel 
Co. isn’t giving away steel. When 
occasion demands, this slim, middle 
aged gentleman can be as hard as 
the metal he makes. His back- 
ground is steel. 

He was born in Pittsburgh in 
1897, graduated from Lehigh Uni- 
versity in 1920. After Bethlehem 
Steel Co. acquired the McClintic- 
Marshall Corp. in 1931, he worke4 
for Bethlehem as an engineer. He 
had been a director of Granite City 
for 15 years prior to becoming 





chairman of the company last year. 

When two other steel companies 
tried to buy Granite City a few 
months back, they didn’t get it. 
They had a nice visit, he let them 
see the plant; but they didn’t take 
it away with them. 

John Marshall is going to build 
an empire on the Mississippi, an 
important steel empire. He has 
taken over a well built little king- 
dom and it is going to be an em- 
pire. Why? Because Mr. Marshall 
is a man who sees. Empires are 
built by men who see possibilities. 
The possibilities have to rise and 
along the Mississippi they have 
risen. That’s why the other com- 
panies wanted to buy Granite City. 
The important thing in any coun- 
try, in any industry, or in any 
company is whether the leaders see. 





RICHARD MEISENBACH, named 
director of newly created special 
products division, J. B. Beaird Co., 
Inc., Shreveport, La. 


The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Humanities was awarded recently to 
Charles R. Hook, chairman of the 
board of directors of ARMCO STEEL 
CORP., by Muskingum College. 


Fred K. Knohl, formerly in charge 
of field engineering, has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer for SHAKE- 
PROOF INC., Chicago. Kenneth C. 
MacKay, associated with Shakeproof 
since 1989 and recently sales analyst 
and director of the sales training pro- 
gram, has been named budgetary con- 
trol manager. Elbert Faust, formerly 
production superintendent, has been 
named assistant works manager. 
Henry Archer, general foreman, has 
been named to succeed Mr. Faust as 
production superintendent. 


Henry M. Sossaman was made gen- 
eral sales manager of Quaker Rubber 
Corp., a division of H. K. PORTER 
CO., INC., Philadelphia. 


Walter V. Ronner was named to fill 
the post of director of industrial rela- 
tions for LEWYT CORP., Brooklyn. 


Stanley B. White, who has been 
plant manager of the Trentwood, 
Wash., rolling mills of the KAISER 
ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL CORP., 
has been named manager of all of 
that company’s fabricating plant op- 
erations, and Norman Krey, who has 
been plant manager at the Mead, 
Wash., reduction plant, has been 
elected to the position of manager 
of all reduction plant operations. The 
Mead reduction plant will now be un- 
der the supervision of J. H. Linde- 
muth who had formerly been superin- 
tendent of the works and the Trent- 
wood rolling mill will be headed by 
Arthur Branstead. 
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HARRY G. McMURRY, appointed 
manager, Dearborn Iron Foundry, 
Ford Motor Co. 


Elmer W. Krueger, operations man- 
ager at the CLEVELAND PNEU- 
MATIC TOOL CO., was elected to the 
board of directors of the company. 


Henry A. Rome was appointed man- 
ager of special products sales, William 
C. Hall, manager of molded goods 
sales, and Thomas S. Savoury, man- 
ager of flooring sales for the me- 
chanical goods division, U. S. RUB- 
BER CO. 


Myran J. Livingston has been ap- 
pointed to the post of sales manager 
of the petroleum refining division, 
ARTHUR G. McKEE & CO., Cleve- 
land. He will headquarter at the com- 
pany’s main offices in Cleveland. For 
the past 6 years Mr. Livingston has 
been in charge of the company’s sales 
office in New York. 


Appointments in the Schenectady 
large motor and generator engineer- 
ing division of GENERAL ELEC- 
TRIC apparatus department have 
been announced. Bascom H. Caldwell, 
Jr., has been named assistant man- 
ager of engineering, and D. E. Brain- 
ard, Howard D. Snively, Robert V. 
Shepherd, and Robert W. Wieseman, 
division engineers. 


Arthur C. Moore becomes division 
vice-president of the Intermountain 
sales division for COLUMBIA STEEL 
CO. and will maintain offices in Salt 
Lake City. He has been with Colum- 
bia since 1910 having started with 
foundry operations in Portland in 
1914. In 1923 he was appointed dis- 
trict sales representative in the Inter- 
mountain area. 


Victor W. Johnson has been placed 
in charge of COLORADO FUEL & 
IRON CO.’S rod mill at Pueblo. 


E. CLAUDE JETER, made mana. 
ger, Ford Motor Co.'s new pro- 
duction foundry under construction 
at Cleveland. 


Victor Fedosky has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Ambridge, 
Pa., plant of U. S. STEEL CORP.'S 
American Bridge Co. He has been as- 
sistant to plant manager at the com- 
pany’s Gary, Ind., plant. Mr. Fedosky 
has been with U. S. Steel since 1913 
when he started at the American 
Bridge Co.’s Gary plant as a rivet 
heater. Later he was employed as a 
craneman, draftsman, clerk, template- 
maker and inspector, and in 1920 was 
made inspector-foreman at Gary. 


OBITUARIES 


George R. Gibbons, pioneer in the 


development of the aluminum indus- 
try and a director of Aluminum Co. 


of America, died on Sept. 3. 


W. F. Detwiler, 72, former chair- 
man of Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
passed away on Sept. 5. Mr. Detwiler 
held the title of honorary board chair- 
man since his retirement last year. 


William J. Davidson, director of 
General Motors new Technical Cen- 
ter, died on Sept. 7. 


Dr. Loyal A. Shoudy, medical direc- 
tor of Bethlehem Steel Co., died Aug. 
30 at Bethlehem, Pa. 


Abraham Berger, 85, a retired scrap 
iron and metal dealer, passed away 
recently at Brockton, Mass. He es- 
tablished A. Berger & Sons, Inc., more 
than 50 years ago. 


John A. Flynn, who had been asso- 
ciated with the automotive industry 
since its early development, died re- 
cently in Detroit. He was 70. 


Dr. John C. Southard, director of 
research at Solar Aircraft Co., 5am 


Diego, died Sept. 4 at the age of 43. 
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A Case History for Steel Fabricators 


HIGH-TENSILE STEEL 


CUTS COSTS 











Refrigerator Manufacturer 
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On the ASSEMBLY LINE 





AUTOMOTIVE NEWS AND OPINIONS 





Nash introduces ‘51 models . . . Engine tooling programs 


lag . . . Big auto plans for 1952 may be sacrificed .. . 


K-F purchases new stamping plant near Wheeling. 





By WALTER G. PATTON 


Model Change—Nash is the sec- 
ond independent auto producer to 


announce 1951 models. The Nash 
announcement follows an _ earlier 
Packard introduction (THE IRON 


AGE, Aug. 31, 1951, p. 42). Follow- 
ing the trend of most car producers, 
Nash has made only limited 
changes in its 1951 Ambassador 
and Statesman sedans and coupes. 
No announcement is being made at 
this time on the new Nash Rambler 
sedans. 

Most prominent styling change is 
the elongation of the rear fender 
to form a streamlined vertical fin. 
(Curiously enough the Cadillac 
“fin” which was initially criticized 
on a broad scale now appears to be 
the accepted rear fender styling. 
Kaiser-Frazer, Pontiac, and others 
have found the rear fender a con- 
venient location for tail-lamps, di- 
rection signals, etc.) 

Mechanical changes include (1) 
water-proofed system for ignition 
plugs and distributor and moisture 
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resistant wiring, (2) 10 pet reduc- 
tion in steering effort, (8) new 
starter for Statesman models, (4) 
new type carburetor, (5) “two- 
stage valve” shock absorbers which 
perform equally well in hot or cold 
weather, (6) new fuel pump for 
cars equipped with Hydra-Matic 
and overdrive, (7) new type rubber 
engine mounts. 


New Nash Details — Rocker 
arms have been redesigned. Hydra- 
Matic transmission, formerly of- 
fered only on the Ambassador, is 
now optional on the Statesman. 
Headlamps are protected by new 
diecast chrome-plated rings. Guards 
on wrap-around bumpers, front and 
rear, are heavier section. A chrome 
protective strip runs horizontally 
around the car at the base of the 
fenders. 


There has been extensive re- 
working of the instrument panel. 
Instruments are regrouped and a 
visor over the speedometer prevents 
light reflections. A sliding pull-out 
drawer is employed. Nash Ambas- 
sador has a 115 hp, 6-cylinder over- 
head valve engine with compression 
ratio 7.3 to 1. New type U-Flex oil 
metering piston rings are used in 
this engine which has a seven-bear- 
ing crankshaft. Nash bodies are 
being completely bonderized both 
inside and out to protect against 
rust. 


Extend Tooling Programs — It 
will not be surprising if major 
producers’ tooling programs for 


high compression engines are ex. 
tended somewhat beyond present 
expectations. Some factors affect- 
ing the new tooling programs are 
(1) a growing volume of tooling 
for defense, (2) loss of overtime in 
tool and die shops because of the 
present strike, (3) scarcity of raw 
materials, (4) development of un- 
anticipated kinks in the new tooling 
setups. 


Not so long ago most automotive 
tooling was comparatively simple. 
Programs could be scheduled in ad- 
vance and kept at the desired pace. 
Today, with tools much more con- 
plex and with the unknown defense 
factor very much in the picture, 
master mechanics say the best they 
can do is make broad, flexible plans 
and then hope they will come close 
to completing the job on time. 


Korea vs. New Models—Before 
Korea, most major car producers 
had planned for extensive 1952 
model changes. They are still going 
ahead with their planning. Tool 
shops are loaded with work. How- 
ever, there is a growing awareness 
of the encroachments of rearma- 
ment. Coupled with an acute man- 
power situation, repercussions from 
the fifth wage round and the grow- 
ing scarcity of raw materials, it is 
quite likely that several of the pres- 
ent plans will have to be shelved. 

Political and war developments 
will eventually tell the story as to 
whether car producers will be per- 
mitted to introduce their 1952 mod¢- 
els as planned. The present p/ans 
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include major body and frame 
changes and complete new lines of 
high compression engines, includ- 
ing both sixes and eights. Improved 
‘orque-converter transmission plans 
are well advanced. There is indeed 
nothing certain these days about 
the motor car industry or what will 
happen to its very high production 
schedules. 


Effects of Wage Hike—The fifth 
round of wages is bound to create 
many maladjustments. Detroit 
tool and die shops, for example, 
are presently loaded with work, 
Most contracts now in process will 
have to be completed at contract 
prices despite a promised pay boost 
of 10¢ or 15¢ an hr for unskilled 
and skilled workers. Since most tool 
and die makers are skilled, the 
average increase will be close to 
15¢ per hr, bringing the total in- 
crease in wages during the past 4 
months to 25¢ an hr. This is about 
a 9 pet gain. 


Notes on Chrysler—Latest re- 
ports indicate that Chrysler is be- 
ginning to set up a production line 
for its new V-8 high compression 
engines at the Jefferson Avenue 
plant. These engines are expected 
to have newly designed rocker arms 
and valve gear. Design of the com- 
pression chamber is said to be 
unique. Meanwhile, Chrysler Corp. 
body tooling for its new models is 
well advanced although some im- 
portant work is still not completed. 

The Chrysler body changes are 
expected to be more substantial 
than that of any other major pro- 
ducer, Appearance of each of the 
Chrysler line of cars is to be con- 
siderably changed. Hard-top mod- 
els will undoubtedly be available in 
each Chrysler line of cars. 


Kaiser Plans Press Plant—An- 
other move from Detroit into the 
backyard of a steel company was 
revealed last week with the an- 
nouncement that Kaiser-Frazer 
had acquired a 65-acre tract at 
Shadyside, Ohio, as the site of a 
new $3 million press plant. Shady- 
side is located on the Ohio River 
south of Wheeling, W. Va. 

Seabright Construction Co. of 
Wheeling, will start on the new 
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50,000 sq ft press plant immediate- 
ly. It is expected that within 6 
months the plant will be turning 
out stampings for K-F. This is 
planned as a supplemental opera- 
tion to Willow Run. Initial capacity 
is 3600 tons per day. Press plant 
equipment is expected to cost $900,- 
000. K-F production hit 1175 last 
week. 

The latest K-F move makes six 
auto stamping plants located close 
to steel mills; Budd at Gary; 
Briggs at Youngstown; Fisher 
Body at Ambridge and Pittsburgh; 
Kelsey-Hayes at McKeesport; and, 
the latest, K-F at Wheeling. All 
these moves have occurred within 
2 years. The biggest contributing 
factors here are increasing freight 
rates plus scarcity of steel. 


New Cars Held Up—With steel 
in short supply and tooling uncer- 
tain, new model introductions are 
already being pushed back. The 
Nash Rambler sedan is an example. 
Originally slated for introduction 
at this time, the latest Rambler 
model has been delayed to the end 
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of the year. Lack of steel plus in- 
ability to complete its new Kenosha 
plant on schedule have caused the 
delay. Similarly, introduction of 
the new Henry J. by Kaiser-Frazer 
is being delayed. One of the prin- 
cipal factors is manpower. 


DeSoto Plant Opens — DeSoto 
officially opened its new body and 
engine building facilities at the 
huge Warren Avenue plant last 
week. The new facilities comprise 
1,100,000 sq ft of floor space. The 
building had to be completely re- 
built. Approximately two-thirds of 
the floor space is devoted to the pro- 
duction of bodies. 

Latest materials handling devices 
including eight miles of conveyers 
move precisely under electronic con- 
trols. The very latest type welding 
equipment has been installed. There 
are 540 separate welding machines. 
One machine alone produces 198 
welds in 17 seconds. The paint de- 
partment in the new plant is com- 
pletely isolated from the welding 
and trim lines. 


By J. R. Williams 
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MORE THAN DOUBLE 
THE USABLE LIGHT! 


The biggest news since the invention of 
flashlights—the brand new leakproof 
“Eveready” No. 1050 
flashlight battery —gives 
more than double the 


usable brilliant white 
light for critical uses 
than any other flashlight 
battery we ever made. 


NO METAL CAN 
TO LEAK OR CORRODE 
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STRUCTURES POS/IT/VELY 
UNDER ALL CONDITIONS ! 


4 NATIONAL” GROUND ANODES 





@ Regardless of what the job is ... how corrosive the environment — 
whether wet or dry, hot or cold — you can depend upon “National” 
ground anodes to provide efficient, positive protection against under- 
ground and underwater corrosion. 

“National” ground anodes have proved themselves in 20 years of 
successful operation in many different parts of the country. They out- 
last other materials by a wide margin. They do not have to be dug up 
and replaced. every.couple of. years. Because they use.a controllable 
current source, it is simple and economical to adjust their protective 
output to match exactly the requirements of any installation. 


For complete details on “National” ground anodes, write to National 
Carbon Division, Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, Dept. Z. 


The terms “National” and “Eveready” are registered trade-marks of 


NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N. Y. 
District Sales Offices: Atianta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
Foreign Department: U.S.A. 
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War Impact Light—So far as 
California manufacturers are con- 
cerned, the impact of the $15 bil- 
lion a year military program has 
had, and is expected to have for 
the next 3 months, only a slight ef- 
fect on the state economy. 

A survey conducted among 300 
corporations, members of the Cali- 
fornia Manufacturers Assn.,_re- 
vealed the following: fourth quar- 
ter bills of these manufacturers will 
reflect work done for the govern- 
ment by only 8 pct; only 10 pct of 
the companies have received direct 
orders from the government as a re- 
sult of the Korean campaign; only 
19 pet expect any appreciable 
amount of government orders in the 
next 3 months; 82 pct say they have 
not experienced difficulty in main- 
taining an adequate labor force. 


Based on Korean campaign needs, 
68 pct did not believe imposition of 
large scale economic controls were 
needed, whereas 35 pct said they 
thought such controls might be 
necessary; and 78 pct of the manu- 
facturers said they could meet de- 
mands of the Korean situation by 
converting only a minor portion of 
their productive capacity. 


There Are Exceptions — Indus- 
tries such as the air-frame manu- 
facturers, which have increased la- 
bor forces from approximately 83,- 
000 in July 1949 to 86,500 today, 
and manufacturers of metal prod- 
ucts which have increased payrolls 
from 45,500 in July of last year to 
55,500 now, have felt the war’s im- 
pact both in the way of direct gov- 
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ernment orders and sub-contracts. 

While direct government con- 
tracts will probably continue to be 
relatively few in number on the 
West Coast, the effects of sub-con- 
tracts will undoubtedly be increas- 
ingly felt. Aircraft manufacturers 
such as Boeing Airplane Co. in 
Seattle and those in the Los An- 
geles area are already letting con- 
siderable numbers of contracts. In- 
dicative of this trend is the in- 
creased business southern Cali- 
fornia foundries have received from 
oil tool companies. 

A sudden revival in drilling and 
other phases of the oil industry 
have brought major increases for 
steel foundries. Overall business 
for 1950 is expected to equal the 
banner year of 1948. 


Still More Steel?—Steel users 
in southern California are opti- 
mistically expecting the Federal 
government will be inclined to aid 
in enlarging facilities of the Kaiser 
Steel Corp. plant at Fontana as a 
result of recent conferences in 
Washington. 

Two months ago the company 
outlined to the government a plan 
to increase its capacity by 700,000 
tons annually with an investment 
of $100 million which, observers be- 
lieve, the government may offer to 
loan the corporation. However, in- 
siders believe Kaiser would prefer 
to handle future financing through 
private capital. 

At least one of the major insur- 
ance companies has publicly stated 
it might buy up to $10 million of 








an issue of Kaiser Steel Corp. stock. 
Last week in San Francisco, Roger 
Hull, vice-president, and Oliver M. 
Whipple, financial vice-president of 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New 


York, reported that company is 
considering a substantial invest- 
ment in mortgage bonds. 


Holding the Line — Despite a 
continuing heavy drain on the scrap 
supplies of the Coast, prices have 
been holding firm. 

Where the scrap is coming from 
to supply furnaces operating at 
well over 100 pct of capacity is a 
mystery. Buyers say abundant 
scrap is available and dealers tell 
the opposite story. It is true some 
dealers have temporarily large in- 
ventories, but brokers covering the 
entire Coast assert these are iso- 
lated instances. Some ship-break- 
ing in Portland and at Los Angeles 
has added to the supply. 


Nonferrous Mines Revive—De- 
fense demands for lead and zinc, 
and consequent price increases, 
are reactivating Utah nonferrous 
metal mines which have been down 
for many months. Utah’s most de- 
pressed spot, the Park City mining 
district, has come back to life and 
the three major companies have re- 
opened or are preparing to reopen. 
Latest to sign a contract with the 
United Steelworkers of America, 
bargaining agent for the mines, was 
Silver King Coalition, which has 
been closed for 15 months. -New 
Park and Park Utah Consolidated 
have been back in operation for sev- 
eral weeks. 
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1. Makes it possible for 
almost any plant to 
have the benefits of re- 
sistance welding regard- 
less of power facility 
limitations. 


2. Reduces KVA demand 75% 
or more. 


3. Provides balanced load on the 
power line. 
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Above—Graph showing line current ver- 
sus throat depth for single-phase and 
three-phase welders. 
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Above—Graph indicating ratio of line 
current of a single-phase welder to the 
line current of a three-phase welder, and 
the ratio of KVA single-phase against 
three-phase. 
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RESISTANCE 
WELDING 





DON’T let power limitations prevent you from 
having the production-increasing, cost-saving bene- 
fits of resistance welding. The original SCIAKY 
Three-Phase resistance welding principle is your 
answer. It achieves balanced three phase load at near 
unity power factor, lets you use resistance welders 
without overloading the power supply. 


Let a Sciaky engineer discuss this subject with 
you and your power engineer or a representative of 
your local power company. There is no obligation. 


SCIAKY BROS., INC. 


4917 West 67th Street, Chicago 38, Illinois 


Send for these Sulletins 


Complete technical information and a description 
of the benefits of SCIAKY Three-Phase Resist- 
ance Welding are contained in BULLETINS 
136-A and 137-A. SEND FOR YOUR FREE 
COPIES TODAY. 
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Control Funds Small — Presi- 
dent Truman’s hesitancy in shift- 
ing the government’s new busi- 
ness-control program out of low 
gear prior to the November elec- 
tions was emphasized again this 
week in his relatively modest bid 
for funds—$60 million—to admin- 
ister the control program. 

Granted, $60 million is not hay. 
It’s a large hunk of cash, and it’s 
supposed to keep the control ma- 
chinery running until July 1 in 
all the government departments 
and agencies charged with carry- 
ing out the recently enacted pro- 
gram. 


World War II Spending—Take 
a look at these figures: During 
World War II, the Office of Price 
Administration alone chewed up 
annually amounts ranging from 
$133 million to $186 million; the 
Office of Emergency Management 
ran through nearly $1.5 billion in 
1943, and the following year ate 
up another $2.7 billion. Smaller 
war-time agencies, like the Petro- 
leum Administration for War, av- 
eraged about $5 million in an- 
nual spending. 

So a total of $60 million, to be 
used in administering all controls, 
is a comparatively paltry sum. 
This is not to say that Mr. Tru- 
man does not contemplate asking 
Congress for additional sums be- 
tween now and June 30, but at the 
present time it is painfully obvi- 
ous that a $60 million “control 
kitty” fits into the “siesta psychol- 
ogy” of the Administration that 
is receiving much criticism on 
Capitol Hill. 


Price Control Tip Off—Perhaps, 
even more significant than the $60 
million total, is the breakdown. A 
Whopping two-thirds or $40 mil- 
lion dollars will go to the Eco- 
nomic 


Stabilization Agency for 
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price, rationing, and wage control 
planning. Only $12 million will be 
used to administer the priorities, 
allocations and credit provisions 
of the new law. The remaining $8 
million would be for leasing of 
office space. 

This seemingly disproportionate 
amount for price, rationing and 
wage controls lends strength to 
reports that while the Administra- 
tion is soft-pedaling these con- 
trols now the tune will be differ- 
ent after Congressicnal elections. 

ESA will use the $40 million to 
develop as broad a system of 
price, rationing and wage controls 
as appears necessary. By next 
Apr. 30 it would permit the 
agency to have an organization 
ready to go ahead with a program 
of selective price controls, plus all 
necessary planning for blanket 
controls. 


More Ships—Fifteen U.S. ship- 
yards are set to participate in the 
Navy’s new $40 million shipbuild- 
ing program as soon as Congress 
gives the nod. 

Among the ships currently un- 
der construction and scheduled 
for completion as soon as the 
Navy gets the necessary funds are 
the carrier Oriskany, a task fleet 
command ship and a “secret” ves- 
sel that both Navy representatives 
and congressmen decline to dis- 
cuss publicly. 

Other vessels included in the 





program are a submarine, a de- 
stroyer, and four motor torpedo 
boats. Almost all of the ships 
have been under construction for 
months, and funds are now sought 
to get them to the Pacific forces 
as quickly as possible. 

Private contractors scheduled 
to participate in the program are 
Bath Iron Works, Bethlehem Steel, 
Electric Boat Co., New York Ship- 
building Corp., Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Drydock Corp. and 
John Trumpy & Sons, Inc. Gov- 
ernment yards involved in the deal 
are located at Portsmouth, Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, 
Charleston, Puget Sound, Mare 
Island, and San Francisco. 


Nickel and Magnesium—It will 
be at least a year until sizeable 
production of nickel oxide will be 
under way at the Nicaro, Cuba, 
nickel plant. Re-opening of this 
plant, exclusively reported in THE 
IRON AGE (Sept. 7, 1950, p. 124), 
will provide nickel oxide for the 
strategic stockpile and for de- 
fense plants thereby relieving the 
strain on nickel supplies for civil- 
ian use. Officials from the Muni- 
tions Board and the General Ser- 
vices Administration are now try- 
ing to find a private operator to 
run the plant for the government. 
They hope to turn out nickel oxide 
at a cost of about 5¢ a lb more 
than the current world market 
price of nickel. 
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you can 6E SURE.. t¢ is 


Westinghouse 






HERES WHY THE TYPE M 
STANDS OUT OVER ALL OTHERS 





UNIT CONSTRUCTION, All parts assembled on 
one frame are completely accessible from 
front. Alignment is independent of accuracy 


holes required, 


KNIFE-EDGE BEARING. No hinge pins to wear or 
corrode. Knife-edge fulcrum of special hard- 


ened steel forms simple, friction-free bearing. 


| 

| of panel drilling ... only three mounting | 
| 

UNIT MOUNTED INTERLOCKS. Mounted directly | 


on contactor frame... maintain correct eee 

alignment with moving armature. This all-new line of Type M Heavy-Duty D-C 
Contactors is announced now after 9 years’ actual 

QWIK-QUENCH ARC BOX. Double-pocket design trial service on the toughest jobs in industry. 


It’s backed by 40 years of user experience in 
building steel mill controls. 

Want more details? Your Westinghouse 
representative has them. Ask him for a copy 
of B-5261. Or write Westinghouse Electric 


Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
J-27000 


provides faster arc interruptions and longer 


contact life. 





See it work eee | 
See its features | 


at the Ironand Steel Show, Cleveland, 
Sept. 26-30, 1950, Booth 201. 
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Amagasaki City, Japan 


An openhearth design that eliminates front walls, arches and buck- 


stays has been perfected by the Japanese. Much faster scrap charging 


is possible. Operating costs per ton have also been reduced. 


NEW type of openhearth furnace called the 

H. I. furnace, named after the engineers, 
Hiraoka and Ichida, has been developed in 
Japan and introduced into practice with distinct 
advantages over the conventional type. The fur- 
nace was specifically designed with two objects 
in view: Faster charging and longer life of roofs. 
The furnace has a suspended roof and an all- 
door front eliminating the door jambs and arches 
in the furnace front wall. It has no front buck- 
stays. The benefits of this type of design as 
experienced at Amagasaki are listed on p. 87. 
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The H. I. furnace has been in successful opera- 
tion since January 1949, at the Amagasaki Steel 
Manufacturing Co. in Japan. The furnace design 
was perfected during a preliminary run of 100 
heats. 

Consideration has been given in the past in the 
U. S. to a similar design with the purpose of 
rapid charging and the use of the suspended roof 
is being tried in the U. S. and Canada, but no 
design of a furnace combining these features has 
been perfected in the U. S. Therefore, the 
results of the operation of the H. I. furnace are 
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Novel Openhearth 


Continued 


being watched with interest by openhearth men 
in the American iron and steel industry. 

The use of oxygen in all cold metal openhearth 
shops has speeded up operations and demands a 
faster method of charging scrap. Without faster 
charging, much of the time saved in melting is 
lost. The engineers at Amagasaki have built a 
furnace specifically designed to produce faster 
charging methods, so that the maximum benefit 
can be obtained from the use of oxygen. 

The H. I. furnace has only one door. As now 
used in Japan, it is an 80 gross ton basic furnace 
of conventional] design except that it has no front 
buckstays and has a suspended roof. The frame 
across the front is made of heavy girders, riveted 
and water cooled. Operations have proved this 
unit sound. In the initial campaign, no oxygen 
was used, because none was available, but an 
oxygen generator will be built and used in later 
campaigns. ; 

An important change in design which was 
made in this unit was the method of supporting 
the silica brick roof. Each brick is independently 
suspended in the arch between the back and front 
water-cooled skewback as shown in Fig. 1. To 
allow for irregular roof expansion, the front 
skewback is supported by two structural steel 
arms placed between the main supports. A close- 
up of this design is shown in Fig. 2. All five 
water-cooled doors can be opened to allow almost 
unlimited speed in charging. Unprepared scrap 
of the largest sizes can easily and speedily be 
charged. 

To date, the standard type charging machine 
is used. In order to obtain the maximum 
benefit from the furnace, a new type charging 
machine has been developed. The new machine 
will charge the pieces sideways over a false bot- 
tom which will permit rapid charging of the 
furnace with long pieces of scrap. With this ma- 
chine, scrap up to 21 ft long, weighing an average 





FIG. I|—Individual brick suspension is used. The 
usual front skewback and spring tension on the 
roof is not employed in this design. 
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TABLE | 
FURNACE DESIGN 





of 5 tons can be charged into the furnace depend- 
ing upon the type of scrap. 

Placing long pieces of scrap lengthwise on the 
hearth, favors smooth flow of the flame over the 
charge and prevents its deflection up against the 
roof, thereby prolonging its life. 

Fig. 3 shows the furnace lines and details of 
construction. The major specifications of the 
new furnace are shown in Table I. Table II shows 
the operating costs of the new furnace as com- 
pared to those of a standard furnace in Japan. 

The figures for the new furnace do not include 
savings resulting from the use of unprepared 
scrap of large size. Most of the steel made in 
this shop is 0.15 to 0.20 pet carbon. As yet, un- 
prepared scrap has not generally been used, but 
will be when the new charging machine is ready. 

The importance of cooling methods has been 


TABLE II 
COSTS OF PRODUCTION 


per gross ton 





Standard Furnace| New Furnace 


} 
| 
| Yen | Dollars 


Raw materials. .. 4,975 | 
Refractories hts 950 
Fluxes and alloy additions 1,302 
Fuel ; 1,282 
Repair cost (labor and material) 872 
Cost of other dept. allocated 2,350 
Labor cost 1,125 
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FIG. 2—A closeup showing detail across the top 
of the water-cooled doors. 
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FIG. 3—Cross-section of the H.1. furnace showing types of refractories 
used and general dimensions of the furnace now in operation in Japan. 


studied and applied to the new furnace. Approxi- 
mately 750 gpm of cooling water are used. A 
heat balance study showed that, since the entire 
front consists of water-cooled door, the radiation 
loss of the new furnace was less than that of the 
standard type furnaces. Another advantage was 
the better working conditions in front of the fur- 
nace for the melter. In addition, repair time of 
brick was shortened. Table III is a summary of 
the heat balance study. 

Eventually, the furnace design will be further 


ADVANTAGES OF THE FURNACE 


. Uniform and rapid charging possible. 
On oversize scrap 5 to 10 pct of ingot 
cost has been saved through less scrap 
preparation. 

. Rapid bottom repairs are possible. 

. No repair time of the front wall. 

. Serap is closely packed, longitudinally, and 
dense, so that it heats and melts Recta 
Roof can be repaired partially during 
operation. 

. Furnace productivity is increased at least 
20 pct. 
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TABLE III 
HEAT BALANCE OF FURNACE 


New Type Furnace | Standard Type Furnace 
|—— 
Typical | Avg.of | Typical Avg. of 


| Heat 70 Heats Heat 70 Heats 


| 


| 31 | 31.6 6 6| (36.9 


. Latent heat in fuel.. 100 pet | 100 pct | 100 pct | 100 pet 
Total... 00 pet | 100 pct | 100 pet | 100 pet 


. Heat content of steel | 
tapped | 31.8pet| 25.6 pct} 25.@pct| 21.5 pet 
. Heat content of slag | 
tapped ot ee pet | 7.1pet| 6.9pct| 5.9 pet 
t 


Oil rate—gal./G.T....| 45 


. Reduction of dre. . 1.2 pe 1.0 pet 0.9 pet 0.8 pet 
. Exothermic reaction | 
(minus) oxidation | } 
of Fe |—20.0 pet | —16.1 pet |—18.6 pct |—16.0 pet 
. Heat into cooling | | | | 
water | 24.5pet| 23.5 pet] 13.1 pet} 11.3 pet 
. Loss in dry stack 
gases 34.1 pet} 31.0 pct} 31.5 pct; 27.0 pet 
| 


. Loss-walls, radiation, | 
19.6 pet} 27.9pct| 41.2pcet) 49.5 pet 
100 pct| 100 pct} 100 pct| 100 pet 
| } | 


' ' 





modified to take advantage of the experience 
gained in its initial campaign. This includes 
altering the construction of the front skewback, 
special protection of the wing wall bricks and- 
installation of the new charging machine. 


Patents covering design of this furnace have beon applied for 
by H. A. Brassert Co. 
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l-Carbon Linings 


by G. D. ELLIOT 
United Steel Companies, Ltd 
Sheffield, England 





XPERIENCE gained at Appleby-Froding- 
iy ham Steel Co. in recent years has shown 

many advantages of carbon brick as a blast 
furnace refractory. In 1945, two 17-ft furnaces 
were relined from floor to mantle with carbon 
brick, except for the tuyere belt. These boshes, 
and two similar ones, are still in service and have 
given no trouble whatsoever. Test drillings show 
tliat the brickwork is still intact. This work was 
reported in a previous article.' 

The research with carbon brick was originally 
undertaken when our new theory of the cause of 
breakouts lead us to believe that carbon brick 
would be less susceptible to breakouts than fire- 
clay brick linings. In blast furnace operation, 
there are other troubles than breakouts, such as 
scabs and scaffolds. Our research into the causes 
of these troubles led us to believe that these, too, 
could be materially reduced by use of carbon 
brick in place of fireclay brick as a refractory. 
We believe that factors in promoting scabs and 


‘See “Carbon Linings for Blast Furnaces,” by J. H. Chester and 
G. D. Elliot, The Iron Age, Aug. 18, 1949, p. 89. 


scaffolding are carbon deposition and alkali at- 
tack. Our laboratory work showed carbon brick 
to be immune to both of these factors. 

Our biggest worry in conjunction with using 
carbon in the stack was burning in carbon di- 
oxide. We came to the conclusion that the risk 
was not as great as might first be thought, for a 
number of reasons: The coke against the wall is 
more reactive than the wall because of its greater 
porosity, and it is at a higher temperature than 
the wall. The coke has first contact with the gas. 
Deposited carbon from cooler zones above is 
usually present. And, CO, in the gas at the dan- 
gerous temperature zone is only about 4 pet, with 
a lot of CO and N, present to act as inhibitors. 

Late in 1948, the carbon situation was again 
reviewed and it was felt that the time was op- 
portune for a full furnace trial. Furnace No. 6 
was due for relining and it was decided that no 
fireclay bricks should be used anywhere below the 
throat armor except around the taphole. The 
throat armor was left as standard because no 
trouble has so far been encountered in this area. 


The use of only 13% in. of carbon in the bosh 


Following up its successful use of carbon boshes to minimize break- 


outs, United Steel Companies has added carbon stack lining to reduce 


scabs and scaffolding. Three all-carbon blast furnaces are now op- 


erating. To date linings have stood up well, production has been in- 


creased. Savings will more than cover higher initial lining cost. 
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All Carbon Linings 





Continued 


ad been so successful that it was decided to use 
nly 9 in. in the bosh of No. 6. This, together 
vith a little juggling of the lines, permitted some 
enlargement of the furnace within the existing 
casing. It also meant that the operators could 
never ascribe furnace troubles to variations in 
the bosh line. Furthermore, if a 9 in. bosh were 
found to be successful in an 18 ft 3 in. furnace, 
there would be no hesitation in using say 18 in. 
\f carbon, shower cooled, in a big furnace—lead- 
ing to big savings in reduced copper construction. 

The hearth of the furnace was built in cor- 
rugated design with small standard shapes used 
in hearth wall and tuyere belt construction. The 
hearth and bosh are shower cooled, using much 
less water than with a firebrick hearth. The 
tuyere belt is sparsely cooled with copper plates. 

The tuyere belt is not plated—the bricks are 
exposed to the atmosphere. The bricks so ex- 
posed, at the points most remote from the coolers, 
show a surface temperature of about 230°F. In 
fact, all the conditions at this furnace are such 
as to give the lining material an almost unfair 
test—the purpose being that if carbon stands up 
in No. 6 it will certainly stand up in a big furnace. 

Most thought was devoted to the question of 
insulation of the stack. It was felt that stack 
cooling could be dispensed with. The higher 
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FIG. |—Corrugated carbon blocks of the type 
used in United Steel Companies blast furnace 
bottoms. 
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FIG. 2—Cross-section of United Steel Companies’ 
No. 6 furnace from bottom to throat, showing the 
all-carbon lining. 


conductivity of carbon showed that without 
insulation, shell temperatures would be higher 
than 392°F at the lower levels so that in- 
sulation was essential. The fear of carbon de- 
position led to the adoption of a carbonaceous fill 
for insulation.. It was also essential that some 
measure of cushioning be provided—too many 
shells have been ruptured because a solid fill has 
been used between bricks and shell. Provision 
was made for shower cooling the shell when re- 
lining, and all stack cooler holes were plated over 
and welded. We have found it neeessary to use 
shower cooling but this is a fault of design, not 
a failure of carbon as a refractory. 

The furnace was blown in on Apr. 4, 1949. 
Since blowing in, the furnace has made more iron 
at a lower coke rate than it did in the equivalent 
period of its previous campaign. Much of this is 
doubtless due to the present furnace being 
slightly larger, but that enlargement was only 
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possible because carbon was used. That alone 
has paid for the extra cost of the carbon installed. 
In any case, the extra cost is negligible per ton of 
iron produced if anything like a normal cam- 
paign life is achieved. An increase in campaign 
life is anticipated. If the incidence of scaffolding 
is at all reduced, the extra cost will be easily 
offset. 

What is the cost? One can ignore the cost of 
carbon below the tuyeres because the use of car- 
bon in the hearth is now standard practice and 
it is justified in reducing the incidence of break- 
outs. In the case of No. 6, the extra cost to build 
the furnace in carbon was of the order of $22,- 
400 but the proper way to look at the problem of 
cost is to apply to a big modern furnace the modi- 
fication which only carbon can make possible. 

Remember that the weight of carbon to build 
a given volume of brickwork is only *4 the weight 
ef fireclay brick required, when comparing the 
cost per ton of carbon and of fireclay brick. An 
appraisal of the factors involved can lead to the 
conclusions shown in the box on the next page. 

Because of better refractoriness and abrasion 
resistance, it is safe to use a thickness of lining 
less than that normally employed with fireclay 
brick. This means a bigger furnace in an exist- 
ing casing; the bigger furnace can be used to 
make more iron or the same amount of iron at a 
better efficiency. In the case of a new furnace, 
it means a smaller shell for a given furnace. 

Carbon should increase the overall campaign 
life of a furnace. Construction can be greatly 
simplified also. The author is convinced that 
carbon in the besh will permit, with complete 
safety, a return to old fashioned shower cooled 
bosh jackets—and they need not be as messy as 
many think. This type of bosh is much cheaper 
than the usual elaborate copper plate cooled bosh, 
is quicker to build and results in appreciable sav- 
ings in water and pumping costs. 

Stack cooling may no longer be necessary. 
Hearth ceoling can be effected satisfactorily by 
simpler and cheaper methods than the present 
system of heavy cast iron chills. A carbon fur- 
nace should maintain cleaner lines than a ceramic 
furnace. Efficient insulation of the stack will re- 
duce heat losses from the stack. Any one of these 
points—except the last—is sufficient to offset the 
extra cost of carben. 


Heat Losses Through Carbon 


Temperature gradients have been obtained 
through the stack lining of No. 6, and the results 
are shown in Fig 3. The importance of accurate 
knowledge of gradients cannot be overestimated, 
since so many design features depend on heat 
transmission. 

As regards the hearth, experience confirms that 
heat losses are little different for carbon or fire- 
clay linings. The lower thermal conductivity of 
fireclay brick is offset by the fact that there is 
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always a reduction in its thickness after a short 
period of service. 

As regards the stack, heat losses can be largely 
eliminated by efficient insulation. The high 
thermal conductivity of carbon introduces certain 
problems here. An inwall temperature of over 
1850°F must be expected, which means that the 
interface temperature will be near the safe work- 
ing limit of the more commonly used insulators. 
After consideration and examination of many in- 
sulating materials, vermiculite appears to be the 
most promising material. 
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FIG. 3—Temperature gradients through the stack 
lining of the carbon-lined No. 6 blast furnace. 
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FIG. 4—Thermocouple readings taken in the stack 
lining of an all-carbon blast furnace during first 
few days following blowing in. 


In order to avoid possible danger to the carbon 
arising from the delayed evolution of the water 
of constitution in vermiculite, vermiculite bricks 
should be used next to the carbon with loose 
vermiculite fill behind. Such materials as slag 
and rock wool, asbestos and diatomite have too 
low a safe maximum temperature and coke breeze 
gives too high a shell temperature. This latter 
point is only important from the viewpoint of 
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Continued 


operating comfort, as the heat losses from the 
stack in terms of carbon per ton of pig are 
negligible. 

All the bricks used in No. 6 were delivered from 
the kilns to the site, where they were protected 
from the weather. No preliminary drying of the 
furnace was carried out by any means whatever. 
Four rows of thermocouples were placed in the 
stack and a vertical row of four were coupled 
before blowing in. The record from these four 
for the first few days is shown in Fig. 4. This is 
of more than passing interest, as it is what hap- 
pens in every furnace as soon as wind is intro- 
duced. The stack refractories cannot be brought 
to service temperature as slowly as the brick 
makers say. 


Rapid Heating Harmless 


The curves show that the carbon was put to 
work quickly. The thermocouple noses were 244 
in. behind the working face, and inspection a few 
weeks later showed that the 24 in. was still pres- 
ent, so the rapid heating had done no apparent 
harm. 


Pieces of carbon brick used to support the 
thermocouples were recovered during this inspec- 
tion and submitted to laboratory tests. The only 
change that could be detected was that alkalies 
had been absorbed—4 pct KO and 0.24 pct Na,O. 
This had been expected and had been studied in 
the laboratory before relining. Prolonged soak- 
ing in alkali vapor may saturate the brick with 
alkali salts but no reaction takes place with the 
brick, as it does with fireclay bricks. 

In spite of no drying, the first cast was very 
successful. Twenty-three hours after putting 
wind on, No. 6 was tapped, using about 8 ft of 
oxygen lance. 


Better Stack Insulation Needed 


After the furnace had been blowing for 5 
months, it was taken off blast for a few hours 
to permit a full examination of the stack brick- 
work. It was found that in all places examined, 
the tarry component of the coke tar fill between 
bricks and casing had coked so that the space 
was occupied by coke breeze. More temperature 
gradients were taken and showed that the breeze 
was acting as a fairly efficient insulator. With 
an interface temperature of as high as 1100°F, 
coke breeze cannot reduce the shell temperature 
to much below 300°F, which is an uncomfortable 
temperature, although not a dangerous one.. This 


examination, therefore, served to confirm what 


has been said earlier about insulation. 
As mentioned earlier, each stack thermo- 
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several places, this was still intact although at 
other places it had disappeared. It is believed 
that these latter places were not failures of car- 
bon but weakness in construction. A piece of 
brick 2% in. long has very little mechanical 
stability in a furnace wall. 





The lining was also drilled at numerous places 
remote from the thermocouple holes and at these 
places, the wear was less than 1 in. Considering 
the crude means of measurement and the diffi- 
culties of measurement, it is probably safe to say 
that the wear on the lining after 5 months’ opera- 
tion was virtually nil. 


Carbon Stays Hard and Clean 


Drilling speed indicated that the carbon after 
service at high temperatures was as hard as be- 
fore service. This statement is made because 
drilling times through hot carbon were identical 
with drilling times, using the same gear and the 
same operators, made on cold carbon. 

At all places examined, about 20, the working 
face of the brick was absolutely clean with no 
sign of scabs. 

The results obtained to date with furnace No. 6 
have certainly not been discouraging and it was 
decided that a second furnace, No. 1, should be 
relined in carbon throughout, with vermiculite 
insulation of the stack; No. 1 is much the same 
furnace as No. 6, although situated in a separate 
bank of furnaces. It was relined in 1945 with a 
carbon hearth and bosh, the hearth being of the 
early dome design. No trouble had been experi- 
enced in hearth or bosh but a great deal of trouble 
had been encountered in the stack; scabs, brick- 
work growth, and failure of the top brickwork. 
The furnace was blown out on Sept. 14, 1949, 
relined, and was back in operation Oct. 24, 1949. 


Our operating staff is convinced by results so 
far that carbon is a worthwhile blast furnace 
material. It should be stressed, however, that 
until another two or three years of experience 
has been obtained, the carbon furnace must be 
regarded as an experiment only, though one now 
of considerable magnitude. 
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NEW 
American Blast Furnace 


DESIGNED FOR CARBON LINING 


A blast furnace designed to use carbon lining inside an 


all-welded gas-tight tank is revealed here for the first time. 


All water cooling is done on the outside. The furnace has 


no cooling plates in hearth. bosh walls or inwall. Higher 


costs of carbon block are offset by much less copper, piping 


By H. A. BRASSERT 


Chairman of the Board 
H. A. Brassert Co 
New York 


OST blast furnace men in the leading 

iron making countries agree that carbon 

blocks in the quality made today are a 
superior material for blast furnace linings in re- 
spect to resistance against high temperatures 
and abrasion. Also the carbon block has less 
tendency to cause adhesions and scaffolds. The 
experience at the Appleby-Frodingham plant of 
United Steels, presented by J. H. Chesters and 
G. D. Elliot, (THE IRON AGE, Aug. 18, 1949) and 
by Mr. Elliot’s recent presentation in this issue 
of THE IRON AGE, corroborates this fact. 

Carbon linings may eventually take the place 
of fire brick linings, not only in the hearth and 
bosh but in the inwall as well. How soon the 
development of an all-carbon lining will be com- 
pleted for general adoption by American blast 
furnaces, will depend on the perfection of design 
and degree of physical quality of the carbon 
blocks and the proper design of the lining to 
control cooling. However, just as important, is 
the design of the blast furnace structure itself 
to prevent infiltration of air and moisture. Pre- 
sented in the illustration is a design for a new 
blast furnace which will fulfill this purpose. 

To use carbon lining effectively, it is neces- 
sary to prevent the penetration of air and par- 
ticularly of moisture into the carbon lining of 
the furnace. It is known that H.O, upon contact 
with carbon at temperatures such as exist in the 
lower zones of the blast furnace, quickly dis- 
sociates forming hydrogen and oxygen. The 
liberated oxygen will, of course, eagerly attack 
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and maintenance. Greater volume of the furnace within a 


given shell is achieved by the thinner carbon lining. 


the carbon. This is particularly dangerous in 
the bottom of the hearth where incandescent coke 
is, for most of the time, not in contact with the 
bottom blocks. Only the carbon in the molten 
metal is there for protection. Therefore, any 
moisture left in the bottom brick underlying the 
carbon blocks, or moisture rising up through the 
foundations, will have a detrimental effect upon 
the bottom blocks. 

This emphasizes the importance of thorough 
drying over sufficient time when a carbon hearth 
is used and the advantage of a tight shell around 
the bottom as well as the sides of the hearth. In 
the English practice at United Steels, a layer of 
sheet steel is placed below the carbon bottom to 
keep out moisture. This has also enabled them 
to blow in after a much shorter drying period 
than the usual one practiced. 


Use an Air-Tight Tank 

A recently designed American furnace shown 
at left is the equivalent of an air-tight, gas- 
tight, moisture-proof pressure tank. With such 
a bottom the old troubles with salamander are 
eliminated. 

In our present furnaces moisture may come in 
contact w.th the lining through leaking cooling 
plates and moisture infiltration may occur with 
older shells through cracks and seams. In the 
new design, all cooling inside the lining has been 
eliminated except, of course, for tuyere and 
cinder notch coolers. There are no cooling plates, 
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New American Blast Furnace 


Continued 


either in hearth or bosh walls or in the inwall. 
The entire furnace is of heavy welded construc- 
tion and has a welded steel inverted dome- 
shaped bottom. The entire furnace is gas-tight, 
making it also well suited for pressure blowing 
for the higher super-pressures which will, un- 
doubtedly, be used in the future when the proper 
preparation of raw materials has been fully 
adopted. At the mantle, a special design gas- 
tight slip joint has been provided with suitable 
packing to withstand any pressure which may 
exist at that point. This design allows for ex- 
pansion of the bottom, hearth and bosh shell 
against the shell of the stack with no leakage. 


Carbon Blocks Locked In Place 


The design of the proposed furnace shell is 
shown in the drawing and also the proposed car- 
bon lining. The round dome-shaped bottom has 
an inverted dome of fire brick lining inside, 
superimposed by specially designed interlocked 
carbon blocks which cannot float upwards either 
together or singly because they are wedge-shaped 
and the end blocks anchored in place by the side 
walls. 

The carbon block in this new furnace is car- 
ried up on the hearth and bosh walls and in the 
inwall lining to within 30 ft below the stockline. 
In the U. S., it is probably not necessary to 
carry the carbon brick all the way up to the 
metallic stockline protection since U. S. brick 
makers through the years have developed inwall 
and top quality brick of such excellent abrasion 
resisting quality that the upper inwalls in our 
furnaces outwear any other part of the lining. 

The serious wear on the lining generally 
starts at a point about 40 ft below the stockline 
where abrasion is aided by higher temperatures. 
The possibility of attack of the carbon lining by 
CO: released from limestone and carbonate ores 
must be considered. This is effective within a 
range of temperatures between, say, 1380° and 
830°F. But any CO: released in that zone is 
protected by the coke carbon which is more 
porous and reactive than the carbon in the wall. 
Coke offers more surface area and is in more 
intimate and immediate contact with the CO:, re- 
leased from the raw materials and is at a higher 
temperature. Even at the tuyeres the oxygen in 
the air blast attacks and burns the coke carbon 
and not the carbon of the lining. 

A furnace designed as the one shown is best 
cooled by spraying the shell of the lower inwall, 
the bosh and the hearth jacket. This is the most 
effective and by far the most economical method 
of cooling when only the shell is in danger of 
overheating. It requires the least amount of 
water because it is more efficient than the in- 
direct cooling by conduction, from copper plates 
to brick and brick to shell, and the cooling effect 
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is more uniform than cooling with plates inserted 
into the lining. 

Also there is less danger of leakage as a re- 
sult of muddy water and the supervision and 
control of the cooling system is more easily ac- 
complished. Furthermore, the cooling of such 
a furnace is attained at a very considerable 
saving of the initial cost particularly in copper 
coolers. The only copper required is that for 
tuyeres, tuyere coolers and the cinder notch. 

After making the furnace moisture-proof, 
there still remains the infiltration of moisture 
which occurs at the tapping hole. With each 
stopping of the hole, large quantities of moisture 
are introduced with the tapping hole mud. It 
seems desirable to replace this water by plastic 
substances free from moisture and oxygen. Such 
chemicals must have the quality of rendering 
the clay plastic, of hardening under heat and 
upon hardening, leaving the mass with a mini- 
mum of porosity and without cracks. There are 
thermo-setting materials which may fulfill these 
requirements and give the necessary plasticity 
with small percentages admixed with clay. 

It is conceivable that with such a tapping hole 
mix, it may be safe to carry the carbon all 
around the furnace hearth provided the furnace 
is never allowed to be blown through the hole at 
casting time. Blowing the last bit of iron out 
of the hearth would, of course, always destroy 
any carbon lining around the tapping hole. 
Alternatively, approximately a 25 sq ft breast of 
super quality firebrick should be installed sur- 
rounding the tap hole area. 


New Furnace Advantages 

A furnace of this design will combine the fol- 
lowing advantages: 

1. The integrated welded steel construction 
carrying shell and columns, as first used in the 
H. A. Brassert design of the Chilean blast fur- 
nace, is considerably cheaper than the conven- 
tional mantle and column design. 

2. The expense of copper cooling plates in the 
walls of hearth, bosh and lower inwall is saved 
together with the complicated water piping feed- 
ing these plates. 

3. Cooling the shell by spraying requires con- 
siderably less water than the interior cooling 
by copper plates, because cooling of the surface 
of the shell directly by conduction is more effi- 
cient than the cooling indirectly from plates to 
brick and from brick to shell. The cooling of 
the lining is more uniform by this system. 

4. The maintenance cost of a spray cooling 
system is less than that of the conventional cool- 
ing plate system with its intricate piping and 
valving; it is easier to supervise and to detect 
any irregularity in water distribution. The for- 
mer nuisance of water spillage causing showers 
of rain around the furnace has been completely 
eliminated by appropriate skirting. Also, the 
specifications for cleanliness of the water are less. 
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SCRAP HANDLING 


KEY TO FASTER MELTING 


British Iron & Steel Institute investigations into 
the size-shape characteristics of bulk scrap re- 
veal that optimum handling and charging con- 
ditions require proper scrap segregation and 
preparation. Bundling presses give both ease 


of handling and qood bulk densities. 
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HE limitation to the speed with which 

groups of large openhearth furnaces can 

be charged is the rate at which scrap can 
be supplied to the chargers. Any radical im- 
provement in furnace design, making very much 
faster melting rates possible, would necessitate 
either scrap preparation on a large scale, or the 
introduction of new methods of bulk handling, 
or both. The development of bulk handling 
equipment without scrap preparation may be 
ruled out since scrap segregation or preparation 
is the basis of all such developments. 

Scrap segregation, to be of real value, must 
be carried out according to some clearly defined 
limits of size and shape. Before attempting any 
large-scale and costly treatment of scrap there 
should be a clear understanding of the effect of 
the size and shape of individual pieces on the be- 
havior of the mass as a whole. This, so such 
treatment can be designed to give well-defined 
results at the minimum cost. 

Such preparation, presently carried out in the 
form of baling and flame cutting, is directed to 
the simple aim of producing individual compact 
pieces that will fit a charging pan. That is also 
the basis of scrap specifications. If, however, 
the scrap, or a proportion of it, is to be handled 
by conveyer, chute or other continuous mechani- 
cal means, such a criterion would be useless to 
prevent frequent blockages of one kind or an- 
other. 
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BY E. L. DIAMOND 
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itish Standards Institution, London 


The purpose of this investigation was to ascer- 
tain the basic physical facts from which rules 
and limits can be formulated with some precision 
to satisfy the above requirements. From these, 
it was felt that some guiding principles could be 
derived both for designing new types of mechani- 
cal handling plants, and for a preliminary as- 
sessment of the economic return likely to be ob- 
tained from such a plant. 


Classification Was Necessary 


For the purpose of determining the effect of 
shape on the behavior of individual pieces, it is 
desirable that all the pieces in each quantity 
studied should be exactly similar. The pieces 
should also be fairly small. The first require- 
ment raised the difficult question as to how the 
infinite variety of scrap could be represented by 
a relatively small range of shapes. The problem 
may therefore be visualized as how to systema- 
tize the infinite variety of shapes into which a 
single lump of plastic material can be deformed. 

In the manufacture of steel products, the 
primary process is plastic deformation by roll- 
ing. The extremes to which this is carried are 
represented by sheets and rods. Casting is, from 
this point of view, a midway process which can 
only produce relatively compact pieces. Wire- 
drawing may be regarded as an extension to a 
further extreme of the process of rolling rods. 
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Scrap Handling 


Continued 


All rod-like products may be regarded as cylin- 
ders, or combinations of cylinders. 

Sheets can also be viewed as cylinders if the 
cross-section, in this case the flat surface area, 
is very large compared with the length, now the 
thickness. It is relatively unimportant if the 
sheet is non-circular, departing from a true disk. 
It was therefore decided that the experimental 
material should consist basically of a series of 
cylinders of length/diameter ratio varying from 
approximately 0.02 to 20, i.e. from flat disks to 
long rods. 
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SCRAP HANDLING CONCLUSIONS 


1. To insure that bulk scrap can be successfully 
fed from a chute to a charging pan or a 
charging machine without hand trimming, in- 
dividual pieces must either: (a) Not exceed 
determined maximum overall dimensions for 
a particular plant, usually of the order of 
3 ft; or (b) not exceed a “shape ratio" of 
6:1 between maximum and minimum overall 
dimensions in the three axes of the piece. 


2. Segregation on this basis will not necessar- 
ily give the maximum attainable bulk densi- 
ties. 





3. Scrap preparation by bundling presses gives 
both ease of handling and good bulk density. 


4. Scrap rejected because of being oversize 
would consist largely of material that could 
be bundled in a high capacity press to ac- 
ceptable handling sizes. 


5. Folding is twice as effective as cutting in 
dealing with scrap strip or sheet. This is 
true both for high bulk density and ease of 
handling. Large bundling presses are the 
most practical method of folding. 





With experiments on this material and a few 
compound shapes of the disk and rod or rivet- 
shaped variety, it was hoped to obtain funda- 
mental knowledge that might be generalized so 
as to cover the whole range of scrap. 


Bulk Handling Poses a Problem 

There might be little difficulty in the mere 
transport of scrap on a conveyer of some kind 
provided only that it be big enough. Truck 
loads could be tipped directly onto such a con- 
veyer and transported anywhere in a direct line. 
That, however, would contribute little or noth- 
ing to the solution of the real problem, which is 
how to get the scrap directly onto a charging 
machine without loading it piecemeal by a mag- 
net crane. 

If this problem could be successfully solved, 
the existing type of charging machine could be 
replaced by a machine with a_ reciprocating 
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trough from which portions of scrap would be 
swept off at every stroke. The portion of trough 
to be filled at each stroke would be of the same 
dimensions as the present type of charging pan. 
It is evident that so long as steelmaking fur- 
naces resemble the present types of openhearth 
furnace and are charged through the doors, the 
ability to discharge portions of scrap from the 
main supply line into a receptacle of this size 
is the crux of the problem. Proposals to charge 
through the roof or through a doorless front of 
the furnace are primarily attempts to evade this 
problem, and have no merits from the point of 
view of furnace design itself. 

The most useful criterion for ease of handling 
would therefore appear to be some measure of 
the force required to separate one portion of a 
random heap of the scrap from another. Since 
gravity is obviously the most practicable force 
available, the type of experiment suggested is 
one in which measurement is made of the weight 
of unsupported portion of the heap that can be 
sustained by the internal coherence of a cross- 
sectional face of the whole heap. 

The actual experiment decided upon was to 
determine the maximum width of opening in the 
flat bottom of a container which the contents 
will bridge. This gives a characteristic value 
for the breakdown force, or cohering stress, on 
the vertical sections above each edge of the 
aperture. 


Surface Roughness Can Be Neglected 


The effects to be investigated are dependent 
primarily on factors which are simple functions 
of the linear dimensions. Any secondary effects, 
such as surface roughness, can be safely neg- 
lected. The bulk density is the product of the 
density of the metal, which may be regarded as 
a constant so far as steel scrap is concerned, and 
the percentage volume of occupied space caused 
by random distribution. Provided the distribu- 
tion is unaffected during filling of the container, 
the effect is subject to the laws of pure geometri- 
cal similarity. 

As regards the breakdown force of the heap, 
the condition for perfect similitude is that the 
weight of the structure must bear the same ratio 
to the applied load for both model and original. 
As the load is solely that of the weight of the 
structure itself, this condition is fulfilled so 
long as the prior condition regarding bulk den- 
sity is also satisfied. 

Bulk density measurements were made in 
wide containers and are for random packing as 
obtained by dropping the pieces into the con- 
tainers. The results are plotted in Fig. 1 
against a logarithmic scale of L/D. On the 
same graph are plotted three elementary physi- 
cal properties of the cylinders: (1) The major 
linear dimension, length of diameter, whichever 
is greater; (2) the surface area; and (3) the 
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FIG. !—Logarithmic plot shows 
experimental scrap handling re- 
sults for length/diameter ratios 
on surface area, volume of oc- 
cupied space, major dimension, 
and aperture compiled by the 
British lron & Steel Research 
Assn. 


sum of the moments of inertia about two mutual- 
ly perpendicular axes. 

The phenomenon of arching in loose materials 
packed in a container with an opening in the 
bottom is well known, and has been studied in 
connection with the flow of granular materials 
from bunkers. Preliminary experiments showed 
that there was a wide variation in the ability 
of heaps of cylinders of different L/D ratios to 
bridge a gap in the bottom of a rectangular 
container. Long thin rods, in the form of needle 
blanks for instance, form a heap so closely en- 
tangled that enormous quantities of them can be 
suspended by arching. Cylinders with a 1:1 
ratio flow very readily through a comparatively 
narrow opening. This difference in behavior 
was clearly a direct manifestation of the prop- 
erty that was being investigated. The maxi- 
mum breakdown or shearing force that can sus- 
tain the weight of suspended material, evalu- 
ated on the basis of a unit area of the vertical 
section above the edge of the gap or aperture, 
gives a figure characteristic of the heap. 


Test Container Was Constructed 


The container designed for the investigation 
had glass sides and a central aperture in the floor. 
It is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 2. If the 
friction of the sides is neglected, the shear force 
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FIG. 2—The aperture test box 
had glass sides for observation 
of results. 
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per unit is 4% <« (l-f) x A, where ¢ is the density 
and f the voidage. Since « and f are constant 
for any particular heap, it follows that A should 
be independent of the width of the container 
and of the height of the heap above the aperture. 

A container of this description was constructed 
with a floor consisting of movable steel plates 
which could be slid back underneath each other. 
The averages of successive sets of ten tests show 
a comparatively small variation. By taking a 
sufficient number of tests, it was felt that a 
mean value would be obtained that could be re- 
peated fairly closely. Series of tests with dif- 
ferent heaps consisting respectively of simple 
and compound cylindrical shapes showed that 
above a certain level the mean aperture at the 
moment of breakdown was independent of the 
level, as required by the above hypothesis. The 
maximum aperture was determined in this way 
for heaps of every shape of piece. To reduce 
the results to a common basis, the equivalent 
values for pieces of uniform volume of 10 cc were 
worked out, the actual aperture observed being 
multiplied by the scale factor appropriate to each 
piece. The results are plotted in Fig. 1. It will 
be observed that they again give a series of 
values with a consistent trend clearly related to 
the shape of the piece. 

Measurements of percentage volume of occu- 
pied space and the aperture test were carried out 
on four heaps of compound pieces representing 
respectively different combinations of disks and 
rods. 

Volumes of occupied space and aperture mea- 
surements are in all cases lower than for either 
of the simple cylinders making up the compound 
shape. This means that such compound shapes 
would be easier to handle mechanically in bulk 
than the simple shapes but that they would give 
a lower bulk density. 

The results for mixtures are very much nearer 
the lower of the two values, for both tests, of the 
component pieces. This means that the bulk 
density of such mixtures will be simliar to that 
of the worst element of the mixture. However, 
the ability to handle the more difficult element 
would be greatly improved by admixture of 
pieces of a more favorable shape. 


Results Depend Upon Linear Proportions 


The curves in Fig. 1 indicate that the results 
of both the voidage and aperture tests are re- 
lated in some direct way to the linear proportions 
of the pieces. A simple theory provides a basis 
for a more generalized presentation of the ex- 
perimental results for the simple cylinders. It 
also enables the results for the compound shapes 
and mixtures to be explained in a manner afford- 
ing an exceedingly useful basis for the practical 
problem of scrap preparation for mechanical 
handling in bulk. 

In Fig. 3 voidage f is plotted against the major 
dimension. To render the values independent 
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Scrap Handling 


Continued 


ot absolute size, the major dimension is expressed 
as a ratio. Fig. 3 shows that within the range 
of the graph covered by the disks there is no sig- 
nificant divergence of the points for disks and 
rods. If the voidage is plotted against total sur- 
face area two diverging curves are obtained, 
one for disks and one for rods. 
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FIG. 3—These curves show the relationship of voidage to 
the major dimension. 


Fig. 1 suggests that the results of the aperture 
test bear some relation to the sum of the moments 
of inertia about a longitudinal and a cross axis 
respectively. If they are plotted on this basis, 
two converging lines are obtained for disks and 
rods. This is also the case if the results are 
plotted on a basis of surface area, or on the basis 
of any function comprising the addition of the 
linear dimensions of their powers. 

When breakdown takes place it is of the nature 
of failure by shear across the slip faces, wherever 
these may occur. Experiments have showed that 
the shear force may be calculated on the vertical 
face above the edges of the aperture. 

At the point of breakdown, the shear resis- 
tance and shear force are equal. Using expres- 
sions for shear force and combining statements 
of proportionality derived theoretically, the two 
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FIG. 4—These curves show the relationship of 
aperture test to major and minor dimensions. 
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expressions shown in Fig. 4 were plotted and give 
a very good linear relationship. 

‘Two experiments were carried out that serve 
to confirm a conclusion which can be fairly con- 
tidently drawn by deduction. This conclusion is 
that bending which encloses any space thereby 
made less accessible to neighboring pieces will 
cause the piece to behave, in respect of the prop- 
erties under consideration, as if the enclosed 
spaces were wholly or partly solid. 

The results of laboratory experiments such as 
those described are useful as a practical guide to 
the selection and preparation of scrap for bulk 
handling to the extent to which they show very 
strong demarcations in behavior. This, however, 
they do in a very striking manner, as a glance at 
the aperture curve in Fig. 1 shows. There is a 
comparatively well defined range of the ratio 
lL. D within which plain cylindrical pieces can be 
satisfactorily handled. Outside this range their 
ability to hold up increases with surprising 
rapidity to what would be an almost unimagin- 
able extent were it not for the fact that the limit 
of rigidity intervenes. 


Twisted Scrap Is Easily Handled 

Another important fact that emerges, contrary 
perhaps to what might have been expected, is 
that bent and twisted pieces will not be more 
difficult to handle than straight pieces of the 
same overall length. This is true when large 
quantities are being dealt with, though the bulk 
density obtainable will generally be lower. 

It is also to be noted that what have been 
called compound pieces, typifying a common kind 
of scrap such as valves with bits of piping at- 
tached, will be easier to handle than if they were 
separated into their component pieces, though 
they will give a lower bulk density. 

It must, therefore, be recognized that the selec- 
tion of scrap for mechanical feeding to a high- 
speed charging machine will not necessarily im- 
prove the bulk density. This is a very important 
consideration, and shows that the whole problem 
must be considered in all its aspects and not 
piecemeal. It means that a bulk handling system 
might even be a failure in conjunction with exist- 
ing types of charging machines because, in some 
circumstances, the average pan density could at 
times be reduced to a point at which the charger 
would fall behind the demands of the furnace. 
Take, for example, a heap of hollow drums. These 
might be of ideal proportions for feeding rapidly 
from a conveyer, but they would give a poor rate 
of charging with the normal type of charger. If, 
however, they were flattened to give a good bulk 
density they could, if in considerable quantities, 
become impossible to discharge mechanically on 
to a quick-acting charging machine. 

Bundling presses, on the other hand, are right 
from both points of view. There is no doubt that 
this is the best way of dealing with all but scrap 
of heavy section. 

Faced with a miscellaneous lot of mixed scrap, 
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ow would it have to be sorted for bulk handling? 
it is assumed that all heavy pieces accord strictly 
vith existing specifications, i. e., that no indi- 
idual piece exceeds the limits of “furnace size.” 
‘he criterion for the segregation of all but small 
sieces is the ratio of the major and minor overall 
dimensions, for which the limit would probably 
have to be set at not more than 6:1. By “major” 
and “minor” dimensions are meant the maximum 
and minimum of the overall dimensions in the 
three natural axes of the piece length, breadth 
and depth. For convenience this ratio is called 
the “shape ratio.” 

A piece of H-section girder 5 ft long by not 
less than 1 ft in width and depth would fall with- 
in this requirement, whereas a quantity of loose 
stakes or a piece of piping 4 ft long with a 1-in. 
width or diameter would not. It is of interest to 
observe that with individual pan loadings, as at 
present, the piece of girder, typical of ship-break- 
ing scrap, is disliked because of its low bulk 
density in a pan. However, the stakes, if laid 
neatly along a pan, but with a great deal of ex- 
pensive hand trimming, would give a very good 
bulk density. 

Unfortunately, it would require much more 
expensive methods to reduce the girder to smaller 
dimensions than to bundle the stakes. For this 
reason it appears that scrap preparation might 
be a much more practicable and economical propo- 
sition for a wholly mechanized scrap charging 
system than it can be so long as its only object 
is to get a better bulk density by individual pan 
loading methods. 

The principal difficulty that seems to arise is 





the prevalence of scrap in the form of pieces of 
plate. According to the suggested rule, a piece 
of plate 1 in. thick must not exceed 6 in. in length 
or widih. However, there must also be a limit 
of absolute size below which any shape is ac- 
ceptable. It would probably be satisfactory to fix 
this at a sufficiently high figure, say a maximum 
overall dimension of 3 ft, to overcome this diffi- 
culty to a large extent. 

The bed of material on a conveyer would be 
kept relatively thin as compared with the levels 
in the aperture experiments necessary to give the 
maximum recorded aperture. It would also only 
be in the case of plate or strip mill scrap that 
large quantities of plates would be fed together 
on to a conveyer unmixed with other material. 
In such cases the experiments with a mixture 
show that difficulty could be avoided if it were 
possible to mix a certain proportion of, say, 
bloom ends with it. Failing this, care would have 
to be taken to limit the depth of plate scrap on 
the conveyer to a very low figure. 

The principal type of rejected scrap that could 
not be bundled would be large pieces of thick 
plate. These could be handled efficient!y by mag- 
net crane with other rejected scrap, or be gas cut. 
In the latter case the bulk density would also be 
improved. 

Considering mill scrap, bloom ends at present 
frequently exceed both the suggested limiting 
dimensional ratio and maximum dimension. It 
should not be difficult to shear these into shorter 
lengths while hot and at the source. The gain 
from being able to handle all mill scrap in bulk 
would make it well worth while. 





New Books 


“Metallurgy.” No. 3A of the Quarterly of Colo- 
rado School of Mines, contains papers delivered 
at the conference on metallurgy. It includes 
the topics: The trend of iron ore concentration 
in the Lake Superior district; utilization of 
fuels; current research in physical metallurgy; 
and metallurgical materials in the coal mining 
industry. Dept. of Publications, Colorado 
School of Mines, Golden, Colo. 50¢. 60 p. 


* * % 


“A Dictionary of Electronic Terms,” edited by 
H. L. Van Velzer, answers the need for an up- 
to-date reference source of words used in the 
rapidly expanding electronics field. Definitions 
cover mostly modern techniques and equip- 
ment, but range from words no longer in gen- 
eral use, retained for historic reasons, to the 
new language of color television and the elec- 
tronics of nuclear physics. Allied Radio Corp., 
833 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7. 25¢ 64 p. 
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“Principles of Engineering Economy,” by E. L. 
Grant. The greater part of this third edition 
has been rewritten and a substantial amount 
of new material has been added. The book 
deals with planning economy studies to solve 
engineering problems; interest, the time ele- 
ment in economy; technique for economy 
studies and how to get results from them. 
Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. 
$5.00. 624 p. 


“Year Book of the American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics.” This twenty-ninth annual edition 
of the Year Book presents largely the same 
coverage as formerly, comprising statistical 
data relative to copper, lead and zinc, as well 
as the other nonferrous metals. As in past 
issues, general economic statistics of the U. S. 
are included. American Bureau of Metal Sta- 
tistics, 50 Broadway, New York 4. $3.00. 112 p. 
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Radiant Furnace 


A barrel-shaped radiant heating furnace at Ford delivers billets at a 


faster rate than they can be forged. Parts emerging from furnace are 
nearly scale-free. Little space is required and die life is high. 


“XN XCEPTIONALLY fast heating of billets is 
attained in a barrel type, radiant heating 
Surface Combustion furnace at the new 

forge plant of the Ford Motor Co., Canton, Ohio. 
After heating, these billets are forged into pairs 
of knuckle spindle supports. The furnace re- 
quires only a small floor space but heats billets 
several times as fast as conventional box fur- 
naces. In so doing, it avoids heavy scale. This 
results in a greatly increased die life as com- 
pared with ordinary furnace heating. 

A 2500-ton Ajax press and a Bliss trim press 
are served by the furnace. Ultimately it is 
planned to add a set of forging rolls to preform 
hot billets so that a pair of forgings can be pre- 
duced in two press strokes. To date, the press 
has been equipped with dies having three impres- 
sions. These are used in succession for blocking, 
setup, and finish sizing where three working 
strokes of the press are required to complete the 
part. 

With this die, 150 to 250 pairs of forgings an 
hour are produced. The furnace has a capacity 
for heating 340 billets per hr. These billets mea- 
sure 1144 x 344 x 22 in. and weigh 23 lb each. 
Therefore, billets can be heated faster than the 
press now operates. A billet, a pair of forgings 
untrimmed, and a trimmed forging of the type 
made for Ford cars appear in Fig. 1. 











FIG. 1—Progressive forging steps are shown by 
the billet, below, a pair of untrimmed forgings, 
middle, and a trimmed knuckle support forging, 
above. 


The furnace, Figs. 2 and 3, is cylindrical and 
has tubular water cooled skid rails at the hori- 
zontal diameter running from the pusher at the 
feed end and bending downward at the discharge 
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end. Fig. 4 shows the furnace with discharge 
door open and the press operator removing a 
billet that has just slid down the rails. The latter 
are supported by piers at each end at two inter- 
mediate points. Outside diameter of the barrel 
is about 6 ft. Overall furnace length is 12 ft. 
Under the barrel is equipment for mixing air 
and gas in proper proportions and for feeding the 
mixture under 2 psi pressure to the ceramic 


ah 





FIG. 2—View shows longitudinal section of the 
billet heating furnace. Accessory equipment sup- 
plies combustible gas mixture under pressure and 
pushes billets through furnace. 


tipped burners. These burners are set to deliver 
the fast burning mixture at a relatively high 
velocity tangent to the bore of the lining. 

As a result, the burning mixture revolves 
rapidly, hugging the walls of the cylindrical 
combustion chamber. The inner surface of the 
combustion chamber is heated to incandescence 
so that heat is radiated inward at high intensity. 
It is this radiation that heats the billets as they 
are pushed through the center of the combustion 
chamber. Combustion is completed at a high 
rate with corresponding release of heat. As the 
flame hugs the walls, it does not impinge upon 
the billets being heated. 


Combustion Products Flow Axially 


The atmosphere around the billets is composed 
of products of combustion that flow axially to- 
ward flues at each end of the furnace. For this 
reason, and because of the extremely rapid heat- 
ing, only a light scale is formed. A minimum 
of decarburization and grain growth occurs. As 
the refractory used is (1) thick, (2) a good heat 
insulator itself, and (3) is covered by a layer of 
insulation, loss of heat by conduction to the steel 
shell of the furnace is moderate and the shell 
remains relatively cool. There is also little escape 
of heat into surrounding areas, as both inlet and 
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Speeds Billet Heating 


By HERBERT CHASE 


discharge openings are small and near the axis 
where combustion is complete. Air does not leak 
into the furnace because the pressure inside is 
slightly above atmospheric. 

Billets being heated are supported on skid rails 
that are of ordinary steel pipe through which 
cooling water is circulated. Such pipe is low in 
cost and is easily replaced. A pusher is arranged 
to advance the billets from end to end at the 
required rate. They drop into a chute down 
which they slide to a station near the press. Here 
they are picked up with tongs and inserted into 
the die. 

The pusher is adjusted to keep pace with the 
press operation and gas mixture is fed at such 
a rate as to make billets reach the press at the 
desired forging temperature. The rate for any 
given billet is held constant unless die or other 
troubles make it necessary to stop the press. In 
this case, the operator presses a button that 
actuates dampers. These provide a gas-air ratio 
such that a special protective holding atmosphere 
is maintained within the furnace. The pusher 
is also stopped. 











FIG. 3—Transverse section through the furnace 
shows skid rails made from pipe and two of 
the noziles that deliver combustible mixture tan- 
gentially. Refractory walls, made incandescent 
by the swirling gases, radiate heat inwardly. 
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FIG. 4—Heated billets emerge from furnace by 
sliding down water-cooled skid rails. Pressmen lift 
them with tongs and carry them to the presses. 
Open discharge door shows furnace interior. 


This arrangement is provided to avoid over- 
heating billets already in the furnace and to pre- 
vent excessive scaling of these billets until the 
press is ready to resume production. Then the 
operator presses a second button that reverses 
the dampers. The pusher is again started and 
normal operation resumes. This arrangement is 
convenient and economical. It avoids losses of 
steel that might occur if the furnace continued 
at full temperature during press delays. Forma- 
tion of slag from overheating billets in an air 
atmosphere is thus precluded, and fuel consump- 
tion is much reduced during the shutdown. 


Billets Have Minimum Scale 


When, as with this furnace, billets have a 
minimum of scale and are very light, die life is 
increased and there is less chance of scale being 
embedded in forgings. It is also in the interest 
of economy to keep the press supplied with heated 
billets fast enough for it to run at rated capacity, 
or at least as fast as the necessary forging opera- 
tions can be performed. Production executives 
of the plant indicate that these furnaces are 
among few capable of keeping billets supplied 
to presses as rapidly as they can be operated. 

After the forgings leave the forging press, 
they are passed to Bliss trim and restrike presses 
while still hot. Overall production is higher than 
for corresponding hammer die forgings. Opera- 
tion requires less skill since there is only one 
working stroke for each pair of die impressions 
and the pressure applied is independent of the 
operator. 
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Self-Centering Rolls 


Eliminate Guides 


N the movement of metal strip over rolls and 

pulleys, obtaining proper tracking is a major 
problem. It is particularly difficult if the strip 
is thin and wide. 

lt is necessary to use auxiliary guiding mech- 
anisms such as power-actuated tilting or shift- 
ing rolls and edge guides in conjunction with 
aids such as high belt tension and free hanging 
loops of the strip. These correct the cumulative 
lateral weave which occurs as the strip is for- 
warded over the rolls or pulleys. 

These become less effective as advances are 
made in strip production and processing. Coils 
are larger, processing line speeds are greater, 
and processing lines are longer. So guiding 
problems are increasing. Particularly, edge 
damage is troublesome. It is not practical to 
keep strip tension at the very high levels needed 
to overcome lateral weave. 

The methods used in governing the tracking 
of such materials as rubber, textile or leather 
belting, are not effective with metal. For ex- 
ample, they do not apply where permissible ten- 
sions in processing do not provide sufficient re- 
silience within the elastic limit. Low modulus 
materials can temporarily deform both longitudi- 
nally and laterally, and thus will track satisfac- 
torily over conventional cylindrical or crowned 
rolls. But the modulus of elasticity of metal is 
too high for this. 

A new solution to these problems will be de- 
scribed next week at the 1950 Fall Exposition 
of the Iron and Steel Institute in a paper by 
k. T. Lorig, chief of the senior engineering staff 
of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. Carnegie’s en- 
gineering staff has developed a new type of roll, 
which automatically exerts a continuous center- 
ing action on strip passing over it. 


Working Surface Horizontal 

The Lorig roll is a slightly crowned roll cut 
in half at the center of its axis. The two halves 
are arranged to rotate as a unit. Each half is 
tilted enough to compensate for the amount of 
crown, so that the working surface is horizontal. 
In the diagram, the working surface is on top, 
and each half has been tilted up. Any point on 
the surface of either half rotates, as shown, in 
a plane tilted toward the center of the roll. As 
the point moves across the top of the roll, it is 
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thus moving in the direction of rotation, but also 
slightly toward the center. Therefore, as it 
contacts the material moving over the roll, it 
exerts a force on the material with a component 
in the direction of rotation, and a component 
toward the center. 

Thus, with each half of the roll in effect try- 
ing to push the material toward the other half, 
the roll automatically and continuously exerts 
a centering force on material passing over it. 





The Lorig roll can operate under much lower 
strip tension, and edge contact guides and other 
auxiliary guide mechanisms can, in most in- 


stances, be entirely eliminated. In the rare in- 
stances where side guides might be needed, the 
pressures of the strip, regardless of width, will 
be reduced to a degree such that edge damage 
cannot readily occur. 

Flat steel conveyer and power transmission 
belts, in some instances, are known to be more 
efficient than materials commonly in use. But 
they have lost favor for possible use in many 
desirable applications because of tracking diffi- 
culties under reasonable belt tensions. The Lorig 
roll makes such applications possible. With 
closed circuits, represented by metallic belts 
which make repetitive cycles in operation, ex- 
tremely low belt tensions can be utilized if de- 
sired. Accurate tracking can be secured with- 
out resorting to auxiliary belt guiding means. 

While the automatic centering Lorig roll was 
primarily developed for more naturally track- 
ing and aligning metallic strip and belts, the 
rolls can be equally effective in other types of 
equipment and in other industries. 
example, presents similar problems in tracking 
over rolls, since with paper low tension is obvi- 
ously necessary. 

At the present time, Lorig rolls are in satis- 
factory operation in various steel mill applica- 
tions, chiefly in processing of the products of 
continuous hot and cold strip mills. 
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Ductile Iron’s Future 


Swampscott, Mass. — Ductile 
iron will become the third im- 
portant engineering material 


tonnagewise, following steel and 
gray iron, predicted A. P. Gagne- 
bin of International Nickel Co., 
Inc., at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology conference 


on ductile iron held here last 
week, 

Mr. Gagnebin said that annual 
production of ductile iron holds 
promise of reaching between 2 
and 5 million tons annually in 
the next few years. He also 
pointed out that broader use of 
ductile iron would help conserve 
manganese, currently difficult 
to obtain. 


Butadiene Plant to Reopen 
St. Paul—Contract for re-acti- 
» vation and operation of a $22 mil- 
S lion government-owned synthetic 
s rubber plant at Torrance, Calif., 
has been awarded Minnesota Min- 
ing & Mfg. Co. and Pacific Rubber 
Co. The plant has a capacity of 
60,000 tons of butadiene rubber. 


| Dravo Builds New J&L Barges 

» Pittsburgh—Dravo Corp. is 

} building nine new coal barges for 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. for 
transporting coal from mines to 
mills. Each barge will be 175 ft 
long by 26 ft wide. Dravo also is 
building towboats for J. & L. 


Bjorksten to Build Test Unit 
Madison, Wis.—A 168-acre tract 
of land near Madison has been 
acquired by Bjorksten Research 
Laboratories, Inc.. for buildings 
to house new testing units, scien- 
tific equipment and laboratories. 
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Murray Stirs Boiling Steel Wage Pot 


Steelworkers gunning for raise of 23¢ an hr... Some steel 
people would give 5¢ or 6¢ cost of living boost... But big 
increase would mean higher steel prices—8y Tom C. Campbell. 


New York—Phil Murray’s steel- 
workers are going to get some 
kind of a raise in pay before long. 
How much it will be depends on 
negotiations which will start of- 
ficially by Nov. 1. There have al- 
ready been unofficial discussions 
between Mr. Murray and one steel 
firm—U. S. Steel. 

Just how much Mr. Murray’s 
boys will get is a serious question 
and one which is open to crystal 
gazing. In preliminary discussions 
he has asked as much as 23¢ an 
hr. But because Mr. Truman has 
asked that labor restrict demands 
to living cost raises it looks like 
Phil wants a change in pension 
payments. 


Autos Started Fifth Round 

Under present contracts he can’t 
ask to have the pension payments 
changed. But he may try to any- 
way. The auto union did, and got 
away with it. In fact the auto 
union raises granted by all major 
auto firms have knocked the props 
out of all other big basic indus- 
tries. 

Mr. Murray will come to the 
bargaining table after he meets 
with his executive committee— 
meeting in Pittsburgh this week— 
and after he meets with the full 
wage-policy committee. It meets 
in Pittsburgh late in October. 
Then he will be fortified with 
what is wanted. But by now he 
has a pretty good idea of what 





steel is willing to give right off 
the bat. 

The steel corporation would 
hardly raise prices at this time 
without consulting the govern- 
ment. Nor would it give a high 
Wage increase and then use that 
as a crow bar to get a raise in 
prices. 

But some steel people would 
give a small wage raise—without 
a price raise—which they con- 
sider would take care of the cost- 
of-living index rise since the last 
contract was made on wages 
(1948). That would be in the 
neighborhood of 5¢ or 6¢ an hr. 
Murray would probably turn that 
down but at least he has some- 
thing to work with. 

No steel official in private can 
blame or censure Mr. Murray for 
going after a raise considering 
what happened in Detroit. Steel 
people are privately burned up 
at the Detroit wage pattern be- 
cause it puts so much pressure on 
them, publicly and otherwise. 


No Steel Strike Seen 

But the steel wage raise will 
not come easy. It may be that if 
the union decides against a small 
raise unaccompanied by a steel 
price increase there will be some 
sharp words and some tough ne- 
gotiating. ; 

But it is not believed now that 
there will be a steel strike. Rather 
it looks like Mr. Murray will do 
all he can to get the total of 23¢ 
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HUMANITARIAN 
orary degree of Doctor of 
Humanities was awarded re- 
cently to Charles R. Hook, chair- 
man of the board of ARMCO 
STEEL CORP., Middletown, 
Ohio by Muskingum College. 


The hon- 


NEW LOCATION—A new ex- 
pansion program has been an- 
nounced by the AETNA- 
STANDARD ENGINEERING 
CO. Offices and personnel will 
be transferred from Youngs- 
town to Ellwood City, Pa. dur- 
ing the summer of 1951. Another 
move is that Aetna’s Warren, 
Ohio plant will build rubber and 
plastic industry equipment to 
specifications furnished by Hale 
& Kullgren, Inc., Akron. 


EXPANDS OPERATIONS — A 
new plant which will specialize 
in the production of plastic and 
plastic-metal components for 
the radio, television and light- 
ing industries is now being con- 
structed for the Parts Div. of 
SYLVAMIA ELECTRIC PROD- 
UCTS INC. at Warren, Pa. The 
plant is expected to be ready 
about Oct. 15. 


MORE ROOM—Facilities of the 
Kernersville, N. C. plant of the 
BORDEN CO.’S Chemical Div. 
have been expanded recently to 
include the manufacture of the 


firm’s line of Thor plastic 
binders and related foundry 
items. 


ACQUIRES PLANT — A steel 
fabricating plant at Birming- 
ham has been purchased by the 
BUTLER MFG. CO., Kansas 
City, from W. L. Coston & Sons. 
Floyd T. Read will be the Bir- 
mingham division acting man- 
ager. 


U. S. AGENTS—Compania de 
Acero del Pacifico’s new steel 
mill at Huachipato, Chile, has 
named PACIFIC INTERNA- 
TIONAL CORP., New York, as 
its purchasing agents in the 
United States and Canada. 





© News of Industry ¢ 


BUYS PISTON DIV. — The 
Piston Div. of the Deluxe Prod- 
ucts Corp., LaPorte, Ind. has 
been sold to the OHIO PISTON 
CO., Cleveland. The machinery 
and equipment of the Piston 
Div. will be shipped to Cleve- 
land and consolidated with the 
facilities at the Ohio 
Piston plant. 


existing 


DOUBLES FACILITIES—Con- 
struction of a new main factory 
and office building to be com- 
pleted early in 1951 is an- 
nounced by ECLIPSE FUEL 
ENGINEERING CO., Rockford, 
Ill. The new building will in- 
crease the manufacturing area 
by 200 pet. 


EASTERN REP — Dynamatic 
Corp., Kenosha, Wis., manu- 
facturers of adjustable-speed 
couplings, dynamometers, etc., 
have appointed WIARD & 
GREGG, Middletown, 
sales representative for eastern 
New York, northern New Jersey 
and western Connecticut. 


Conn. as 


NO. 39—Two new branch of- 
fices, bringing a total of 39 to 
its domestic offices, have been 
opened by the FOXBORO CO. 
One is at 214 W. 10th St., Wil- 
mington, Del. under the man- 
agership of Kenneth L. Barton 
and the other recently opened 
at 225 S. 5th St., Minneapolis, 
with Robert C. Cahill as resident 
engineer. 


OPENS AGENCY — Jan R. 
Dunsford of Pittsburgh and W. 
Don Logan, formerly with West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., have 
opened an agency DUNSFORD 
& LOGAN in the Caxton Bldg. 
in Cleveland. They are repre- 
senting Electro Dynamic motors, 
Pelham Electric Co. panel- 
boards, and Green Electric Sales 
Corp. rectifiers. 


BETTER SERVICE — New of- 
fices in the Stevens Bldg. in 


Mineola, Long Island have been 
opened by the Adel Div. of GEN- 
METALS 


ERAL CORP. 





to include pensions and a way 
increase. The steel firms wil! bajj 
at this because to do that the 


will have to raise prices. 
Why will they have to rais 
prices? Because their costs hay 


gone up, and they are in the mids 
of an expansion program that j 
costing them more than the 
thought it would; they have | 
take a lot of this money out 
profits. 


May Reach White House 


So the whole wage trouble jy 
steel may wind up at the Whit 
But it is safe to say for- 
mer bitterness between Ben Fair- 
less and Phil Murray has bee 
washed out by the common effor 
needed to rearm the country an 
win the Korean war. 


House. 


Mr. Murray’s steelworkers unio: 
has a far better record of keeping 
its pledges than any other larg 
CIO union group. There have bee! 
no wildcat pressure strikes in 
steel. As long as Murray heads 
it and thinks that he can get some 
kind of a square deal from stee! 
people he will try to keep that 
kind of strike to a minimum. But 
the steel wage pot with all its 
headaches is boiling this week. 


Copper Advisory Committee 
Formed to Cooperate with NPA 


Washington — Industry officials 
will have a voice in whatever ac: 
tion may be taken by the National 
Production Authority on the wors- 
ening copper supply situation. 

At a meeting last week, Com- 
merce Secretary Sawyer and NPA 
Administrator William H. Harri- 
son and industry representatives 
decided to set up an industry aé- 
vistory committee. 


Demand Tops Output 


Demand for products containing 
copper has been sustained at high 
levels since the beginning of 1951. 
Second quarter consumption was 
125,000 tons a month as compared 
with domestic production of about 
75,000 tons. 


Industry representatives atten¢- 
ing last week’s meeting agreed te 
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nucleus for the ad- 
visory group. Other copper offi- 
cials will be invited to serve with 
Present at the 


sel e as a 


them. meeting 
were: 

Simon Strauss, American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co.; Robert Dwyer, 
Anaconda Copper Co., Robert G. 
Phelps Dodge 


Page, COore.: 
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Charles R. Cox, Kennecott Copper 
Corp.; Norman Hickman, Ameri- 
can Metal Company; A. J. McNab, 
Magma Copper Co., and Newmont 
Mining Corp.; W. W. Lynch, Calu- 
met & Hecla Consolidated Copper 
Co.; M. A. Caine, Tennessee Corp., 
and A. H. Singer, Miami Copper 
Co. 


Moses Leads Coal People To New Harmony 


Bituminous Coal Operators Assn. finally formed .. . Harry 
Moses is Chief .. . Will negotiate labor contracts and promote 
stability in industry . .. Spent life in coal. 


New York—At long last the Bi- 
tuminous Coal Operators Assn., 
has been formed, with Harry M. 
Moses as its chief (THE IRON AGE, 
June 16, 1949, p. 135). In his 
capacity as president of the asso- 
ciation, representing more than 
200 million tons of annual coal 
production, Mr. Moses will act as 
coordinator for the industry. 

When the new organization is 
activated Oct. 1, Mr. Moses will 
resign his present position as pres- 
ident of H. C. Frick Coke Co., a 
U. S. Steel subsidiary, and devote 
full time to his new duties. His 
headquarters will be in the World 
Center Building, Washington, 
D. C., as soon as it is completed 
about Nov. 1. 


Aim Is Stability, Harmony 


The purpose of the association 
is to conduct contract negotiations 
between member companies and 
the United Mine Workers. Also, 
to generally promote stable and 
harmonious relations in the in- 
dustry. 

They couldn’t have picked a bet- 
ter man for the job. Harry Moses 
has been in coal up to his ears all 
his life. In his early youth he 
Was a member of the United Mine 
Workers and he has been dealing 
With them on contract matters 
Since 1926. For the past 13 years 
he has been president of H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. and Associated 
Companies, all subsidiaries of 
U.S. Steel. He has been a member 
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of the National Bituminous Coal 
Negotiating Committee since 1943. 

Mr. Moses is a lifelong friend 
of John L. Lewis, despite the fact 
that they have had their differ- 
ences across the bargaining table. 
He is the only man who could 
logically have been picked for this 
important job because he has the 
confidence of all the coal operators 
as well as Mr. Lewis. 

Assisting him will be Joseph G. 
Chromis who has worked with Mr. 
Moses as his personal secretary 
and administrative assistant for 
25 years. Mr. Chromis will be 
secretary-treasurer of the associa- 
tion. Directors will consist of 
chief executives of the member 
companies. 





thane RusltRy_ 


"The fourth test is the most crucial, 
Mr. Sandstrom." 





Aluminum Leaders Ask NPA To 
Halt Aluminum Stockpile Buying 


Washington—The aluminum in- 
dustry last week asked the new 
National Production Authority to 
use its influence to halt stockpile 
purchases of aluminum. The three 
represented at the 
meeting also asked NPA to assure 
them adequate electric power. In- 
dications that this matter 
would be taken up with the In- 
terior Dept., the controlling agen- 
cy for fuels and energy. The alu- 
minum industry also 
that it did not think allocation 
controls were necessary at this 
time, and promised full coopera- 


producers 


were 


indicated 


tion in getting needed military 
supplies. In attendance at the 
meeting were: D. Wilmot and 
Robert Learnard, Alcoa; R. S. 
Reynolds, Reynolds Metal Co.; 
D. A. Rhodes and Chad F. Cal- 
houn, Kaiser, Inc. 

A formal industry-wide com- 


mittee will be set up at an early 
date. 


Worthington Gets Italian Orders 


Harrison, N. J.—Italian orders 
for over $1 million in steam power 
plant equipment have been re- 
ceived by Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp. recently. 

Severe droughts in Italy, where 
power is supplied almost entirely 
by hydro-electric plants, has made 
necessary the steam power expan- 
sion. The program is financed by 
ECA. 


Detroit Plant to Be Enlarged 


Conshohocken, Pa.— Quaker 
Chemical Products Corp. has is- 
sued contracts to increase its De- 
troit plant and storage facilities 
by 50 pet, according to L. O. 
Benoliel, vice-president. 


New Casting Company Formed 

New York—Precision casting 
operations of Vicon Casting Corp. 
will be handled by a new organi- 
zation, Omni-Metal Castings, Inc. 
Vicon will continue to handle pre- 
cious metal work. 
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Reserve Taconite Interests 
Acquired by Republic and Armco 


Valuable Mesabi Range deposits 
greatest future ore source. 


Cleveland—The magnetic tacon- 
ite program, currently considered 
to be the largest future source of 
iron ore in the United States, 
shifted into high gear this week 
as Republic Steel Corp., and 
Armco Steel Corp. announced joint 
acquisition in equal shares 100 
pet ownership of the stock of Re- 
serve Mining Co. 

Reserve Mining Co. controls a 
large deposit of magnetic taconite 
iron ore located at the eastern 
end of the Mesabi Range in Saint 
Louis county, Minn. Present 
plans, according to the announce- 
ment, call for an ultimate expen- 
diture of $160 million. 
Commercially Practical 

The commercial practicability 
of this type of ore has been dem- 
onstrated in trial production runs 
in a blast furnace of Armco Steel 
Corp. The cost of pig iron pro- 
duced from this material com- 
pares very favorably with the cost 
of iron made from natural ores of 
the same content. 

The property under lease by Re- 
serve Mining Co. includes about 
17,000 acres and the ore body is 
approximately nine miles long. It 
is known to contain at least 1% 
billion tons of magnetic taconite 
which can be mined by the open 
pit method. This, when converted, 
will amount to about ™ billion 
tons of high grade iron ore, 
enough to supply 10 million tons 
of ore annually for 50 years. 


Additional Taconite Tonnages 


In addition to the proved de- 
posits, geological studies indicate 
the presence of substantial addi- 
tional tonnages of taconite. 

Reserve Mining Co. contem- 
plates building a plant to process 
the taconite ore near Beaver Bay 
on the north shore of Lake Supe- 
rior. The first unit of the plant 
to be built as soon as plans can 
be completed will produce about 
2% million tons of iron ore pel- 
lets annually and will represent 
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an investment of more than $60 
million. 

To transport the taconite rock 
from the mines a 47-mile railroad 
will be constructed to Beaver Bay. 

To provide for loading facilities 
for lake ore carriers, a dock and 
harbor will be built. The break- 
water for the harbor will connect 
with two off-shore islands. 

Longer range development plans 
provide for future expansion of 
the plant to provide an annual ¢ca- 
pacity of 10 million tons at an 
estimated additional cost of $100 
million. 


Armco Steel Corp. previously 
held a one-third interest in Re. 
serve Mining Co., Wheeling Stee} 
Corp. held a third and the remajn- 
der was held by Cleveland Cliffs 
Iron Co. and Montreal Mining (o. 

Republic Steel Corp. has ac- 
quired the interests of Cleveland 
Cliffs and Montreal Mining, and 
half of the interest of Wheeling 
Steel. 

Armco has purchased the other 
half of the Wheeling Steel hold- 
ing, giving each company a 50 pet 
interest. Oglebay-Norton & (Co. 
will manage the property. 


Fairless Gives PA’s State of Steel Message 


Analyzes reasons for steel shortage . .. Triples Johnson's 
guess on steel needs for defense .. . Says industry must meet 
expansion challenge and plans huge building project. 


Philadelphia — Purchasing 
agents who expected to hear plain 
talk from Ben Fairless, president 
of U. S. Steel, here, last week did 
not go away disappointed. They 
got it straight from the shoulder. 
In a totally frank manner Mr. 
Fairless gave them his views of the 
steel situation, letting the chips 
fall where they may. 


Gives Shortage Reasons 


Admitting that there is a steel 
shortage today, Mr. Fairless 
blamed telescoping of consumer 
demand, replenishment of inven- 
tories, and a run on steel caused 
by advance notice of allocation to 
come. He also reminded the pur- 
chasing agents that they had lost 
29 million tons of steel production 
since the last war because of 
strikes. But he did not point the 
finger of blame at the steelworkers, 
admitting that both could be at 
fault and that as an interested 
party he is “not qualified to judge.” 

Military demand for steel may 
rise as high as 12 million tons a 
year by next July (this is three 
times the figure mentioned re- 
cently by ex-Secretary of Defense 
Johnson). This would be equal 
to one-eighth of total annual steel 
production. “But unfortunately,” 
he said, “it isn’t as simple as that. 


“T don’t have to tell you that our 
greatest difficulty today lies in the 
field of light, flat-rolled products, 
and it is right here in this field— 
where we were already struggling 
to keep our heads above water— 
that much of the military demand 
is going to fall. 

“The armed forces will need 
landing craft, tanks, more trucks 
and jeeps, blitz cans, field ranges, 
aircraft landing mats, lockers, tin 
cans, and a lot of other things 
that will take large quantities of 
flat-rolled steel. Beyond that we 
are going to have to build more oil 
pipe lines, more freight cars and 
more grain storage bins. And 
when they get through, our supply 
of flat-rolled products is going to 
look mighty flat indeed.” 


Obligation to Expand 

He said, “It is up to industry to 
build—as rapidly as it can—the 
capacity required to meet our de- 
fense needs with the least possible 
disturbance to our necessary Civil- 
ian demands. To meet this chal- 
lenge, he said, the steel industry 
is now compressing into the space 
of a few months a construction 
program that normally would have 
been spread over many years. 

“U. S. Steel’s eastern mill (The 
Fairless Works) which is to be 
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built near Trenton, N. J., will 
make the type of products (flat- 
rolled) and be “large enough to 
produce whatever steel our gov- 
ernment may want us to produce 
in this area.” 

He said that “we do not seem 
to be facing any insurmountable 
problems so far as raw materials 
and other essential ingredients of 
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steel are concerned. Of the alloys, 
nickel alone is really scarce... 
may cause us to change steel speci- 
fications later on. Government 
stockpiles of zinc, tin, chrome, cop- 
per and manganese will insure 
against any critical shortage of 
these metals in the immediate 
future, but the long-range outlook 
on manganese is still thin.” 


Cold Steel Flows into Shape for War Shells 


U. S. takes German process ... Promises large steel savings 
and machining time . . . Mullins installs Lake Erie extrusion 
press ... Will try for large saving in steel scrap. 


New York—Taken as war spoils 
from defeated Germany by an 
American Technical Industrial In- 
telligence Committee, a revolu- 
tionary process for the cold extru- 
sion Of steel into shapes for 
artillery and other shells will help 
the U. S. in present or future 
wars. Cold extrusion of steel ef- 
fects large savings of steel and 
labor. The German secrets of a 
process previously not considered 
feasible were special dies to with- 
stand terrific flow stresses and 
special die lubricants. 


Steel Under Pressure 

This process of making cold 
steel “flow” into a die under the 
irresistible urging of a hydraulic 
or mechanical press is now being 
utilized to produce shells that are 
filling the breeches of U. S. guns. 
Cold extrusion saves up to 40 pet 
on steel and pares machining time 
to an incredible minimum. 

Now in operation at the Mullins 
Mfg. Corp., Warren, Ohio, is a 
mammoth 56-ft high Lake Erie 
Hydraulicpress that can slam 100 
tons per sq in. pressure on a 
steel billet to make it plastic. The 
cold deformation imparts a hard- 
ness to low carbon steel that re- 
duces the need for alloying ele- 
ments and heat treating (THE IRON 
AGE, Aug. 4, 1949, p. 90). 

Although cold extrusion of soft- 
er nonferrous metals was prac- 
ticed in this country before the 
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war, Germany, out of World War 
II desperation, was the first to 
try the method on steel. German 
warlords found the usual way of 
making shells—forging or casting 
and machining—too wasteful in 
steel and manhours. They ordered 
industry to find a more economical 
way and cold extrusion was the 
result. 


Built for Extrusion 

It is a sign of the times that 
cold extrusion has been relegated 
to a prime function of turning out 
casings for explosives, but it is 
pointed out that the process has 
many industrial facets. The Lake 
Erie Engineering Co. says manu- 
facturers with products that are 
thick-walled steel cups or hollow 
cylinders with fairly high phys- 
cals might profit by the process. 

At first it was believed that a 
mechanical press would be supe- 
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rior to the hydraulic as cold ex- 
trusion power, but now Robert E. 
Dillon, Lake Erie president, re- 
ports that the Hydraulicpress in- 
stalled at Mullins “is the first 
press specifically designed in this 
country for steel extrusion.” 

Mullins will use its new press 
to produce a pilot lot of projec- 
tiles for the 105MM howitzer and 
anti-aircraft projectiles for the 
Navy. The firm hopes to show 
that steel scrap from the produc- 
tion of 100 million 105MM shells 
will be cut down from a million 
tons for the World War II forging 
operation to 40,000 tons with ex- 
trusion. yreater accufacy of 
shells is also anticipated. 

Promise of possible savings in 
steel for armaments production 
should mean more steel for other 
production. 


New Firm Buys Toronto Plant 


Pittsburgh — A new company, 
chartered as Ohio River Steel 
Corp., has acquired from Koval- 
chik Industries, Inc., the Toronto, 
Ohio, steel plant formerly owned 
by Follansbee Steel Co. Samuel 
Magid, chairman of Penn-Ohio 
Steel Co., declined to disclose the 
principals. Penn-Ohio is not one 
of them, he said. 

It was reported that Whitney- 
Apollo Steel Co. interests were in- 
volved. The plant was sold to 
Kovalchik, of Indiana, Pa., by Fol- 
lansbee about a year ago. Magid 
said the plant would be pouring 
steel within 60 days from one of 
four openhearth furnaces, but that 
three others will require rebuild- 
ing. New sheet finishing facilities 
will be installed, he said. 






Complete $5 Million Staley Plant 


Decatur, I1l.—Completion of a 
$5 million solvent extraction unit 
has given the A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co. the greatest soybean process- 
ing capacity in the world. General 
contractor on the new plant- was 
the H. K. Ferguson Co. of Cleve- 
land. Major equipment was sup- 
plied by the Blaw-Knox Co. 
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ICC Freight Operating Order 


Became Effective on Sept. 20 


Washington — The _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission has _ post- 
poned until Sept. 20 the effective 
date of a previous order designed 


to speed rail freight movements 


by raising demurrage rates 
tightening operating rules. 


and 


New demurrage charges are: $5 
per day for the first and second 
days after expiration of free time, 
$10 a day for the third and fourth, 
and $20 a day thereafter. Previous 


charges were $3 a day for 


the 


first four and $6 a day thereafter. 


Kxempted from the order 


is 


bulk freight held at ports, includ- 
ing Great Lakes, for transfer to 
vessels. The order also restricts 
relief afforded under the so-called 


“average agreement.” 


Railroads are required to 


promptly notify shippers of empty 


car arrivals and to remove empty 


or loaded cars within 24 hours. 


They are prohibited from holding 
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cars for future loading, except for 
seasonal or peak movements, in 
excess of an industry’s current or 
normal needs. 


Lake Ore Carriers Report 
Record-Breaking August Tonnage 


Cleveland — Movement of iron 
ore in August totaled 12,482,069 
gross tons, eclipsing any August 
movement since 1943, the Lake 
Carriers’ Assn. reported here. 

The 12,482,069 gross tons car- 
r.ed brought the season’s move- 
ment up to 46,768,863 gross tons, 
as of Sept. 1, which is 10,499,353 
tons below 1949 and 7,800,864 tons 
short of the same period in ’48. 

Lake shipping men believe that 
this statistical gap created by the 
late opening of navigation should 
he largely erased during the fall. 
Ships were idled a year ago by 
work stoppages at mills and mines. 

To date, the coal movement is 
substantially ahead of 1949—31,- 
349,435 tons compared with 26,- 


901,583 net tons on Sept. 1, 1949. 
Total movement of ore, coal and 
grain for the month amounted to 
22,198,316 net tons, exceeding to- 
tal movement for the same month 
last year by nearly 3 million tons. 
For the season to date, ore, coal 
and grain lag behind 1949 by a 
little over 9 million tons. 


Reliance Acquires Canadian 
Plant, Will Expand Its Facilities 


Cleveland—A controlling inter- 
est in Commonwealth Electric Co., 
Ltd., of Welland, Ont., has been 
acquired by Reliance Electric & 
engineering Co., J. W. Corey, Re- 
liance president has announced. 

Manufacture of transformers 
and electric motors will be con- 
tinued in the Welland plant where 
currently about 200 men are em- 
ployed. Reliance, which has mo- 
tor and accessory manufacturing 
plants in Cleveland and Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, plans to expand the 
Canadian facilities. 


STEEL PRODUCTION (ingots and Steel for Castings) 


As Reported to the American Iron & Steel Institute 


OPEN HEARTH 


Period 
Net Tons 

January 1950 7,131,519 
February 6,142,178 
March 6,747 680 

Ist Quarter 20 021,377 
April 7,314,733 
May 7,597,837 
June 7,2 8,570 

2nd Quarter 22,131,140 

Ist 6 months 42,152,517 
*July... 7,220,214 
‘August 7,295,936 
September 


Percent of 

Capacity 
96.5 
92.0 
91.3 
93.3 
102.2 
102.8 
100.9 
102.0 
97.7 
96.9 
97.7 


BESSEMER ELECTRIC 


Percent of Percent of 

Net Tons Capacity Net Tons Capacity 
379,252 80.6 419,601 71.9 
255,565 60.2 395,502 75.0 
265 , 726 473,630 81.1 
900,543 1,288,733 76.0 
407,909 490,030 86.7 
437 ,006 517,044 88.6 
406,944 506,001 89.5 
1,251,859 1,513,075 88.2 
2,152,402 2,801 808 82.2 
380.317 470,763 78.4 
405,118 493,527 82.0 


& 
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TOTAL Calculated 

Weekly Number 

Percent of Production 

Net Tons Capacity 

7,930,372 93.9 
6,793,245 89.1 
7,487 ,036 88.7 
22,210,653 90.6 
8,212,672 100.4 
8,551,887 101.3 
8,131,515 99.4 
24,896,074 100.4 
47,106,727 95.5 
8,071,294 94.7 
8,194,581 95.9 
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Note The percentages, of capacity operated in the first 6 months are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,668,287 net tons open hearth. 106,195 net tons 
Bessemer and 131,786 net tons electric ingots, and steel for castings, total 1,906,268 net tons; based on annual capacities as of January 1,1950 as follows: 
Open hearth 86,984,490 net tons, Bessemer 5,537,000 net tons, Electric 6,871,310 net tons, total 99,392,800 net tons. Beginning July 1, 1950, the percentages 
of capacity operated are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,685,059 net tons open hearth, 107,806 net tons Bessemer and 135,856 net tons electric ingots and 
steel for castings, total 1,928,721 net tons: based on annual capacities as of July 1, 1950 as follows: Open hearth 87,858,990 net tons, Bessemer 5,621,000 net 
tons, Electric 7,083,510 net tons, total 100,563,500 net tons. 


* Revised. 


+ Preliminary figures. subject to revision 


January 1949 7,289,865 
February 6,635,765 
March 7,476,139 
Ist Quarter 21,401, 769 
April 7,017,712 
May 6,891,293 
June 5,956,402 
2nd Quarter 19,865,407 
Ist 6 months 41,267,176 
July 5,309,060 
August 6,103,326 
September 5,994,100 
3rd Quarter 17,406 ,486 

9 months 58,673,662 
October 814,618 
November 3,806,870 
December 6,953,653 
4th Quarter 11,575,141 
2nd 6 months 28,981,627 
Total 70,248 ,803 


101.2 
102.0 
103.7 
102.3 
100.6 
95.6 
85.4 
93.9 
98.1 
73.8 
84.7 
86.1 
81.5 
92.5 
11.3 
54.6 
96.7 
54.2 
67.8 
82.8 


408,552 
379,698 
430,176 
218,426 
404,095 
400,741 
349, 196 
, 154,032 
372,458 
300 , 236 
355, 335 


498 ,973 96.1 
478,479 102.0 
495,481 95.4 
472,933 97.7 
74.4 
59.1 
39.6 
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12,879,700 
31,985,237 
77,978,176 


Note The percentages of capacity operated are calculated on weekly capacities,ot 1,626,717 net tons open hearth, 99,559 net tons Bessemer and 117,240 net 
tons electric ingots and steel for castings, total 1,843,516 net tons; based on annual capacities as of January 1, 1949 as follows: Open hearth 84,817,040 net 
tons, Bessemer 5,191,000 net tons, Electric 6,112,890 net tons, total 96,120,930 net tons. 
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: . (4) Reports from industry to 

NPA Allocation Starts at Slow Motion Pace dorhigsiarpevetonny interme 
for the establishment of a priority 

Commerce Dept. man hints that NPA awaits prodding to start and allocation policy—data such 

... Also says that industry expects more than is contemplated #8 ©onsumption of material, vol- 


e . ume of rated orders. 
now ... Coming controls listed—B8y Gene Hardy. igen aararsy idee ; 
(5) Special expediting to assist 


defense production. 


Washington — The allocation ing to W. Stuart Symington, NSRB (6) Setting up of appeals ma- 


program of the National Produc- coordinator of the program: chinery for hearing appeais on 
tion Authority is making haste (1) A rated order system es- grounds of undue hardship or ad- 
slowly. As one old-line official of tablishing priorities for defense ministrative discrimination. 
the Commerce Dept. said to THE orders NPA is also planning to enlarge 
IRON AGE, “They are acting as (2) Material conservation or- its Bureau of Industry operations 
though they don’t want to start it, ders for materials critically by adding new industry and com- 
ut want to be forced into it.” needed for the defense program, modity divisions in addition to 
This official also indicated that accompanied where necessary by those already transferred from 
the industry executives contacting orders limiting production of par- the office of industry and com- 
the Commerce Dept. seem to ex- ticular end products. merce (see flow chart below). The 
pect a lot more to be done than is (3) Production programs devel- new divisions already in the works 
actually contemplated now. oped with industry task groups to cover the following items—tin, 
Beyond the inventory control provide for the needs of the de- lead and zinc, copper, light metals, 
order already issued, here are the fense program and to protect the electronics, building materials, 
other production control actions industry and the normal custom- transportation equipment, and 
which can be anticipated, accord- ers from unnecessary dislocation. containers. 


Delegation of Authority Under Defense Production Act 
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Defense Program Fear Starts Aluminum Rush 


Consumers scramble for metal while major producers wonder 
what the hubbub's about... They see nothing to fear for a 
while .. . Capacity and operation enlarged—BSy John Delaney. 


Pittsburgh—The Korean crisis 
has injected a note of hysteria 
into the scramble for aluminum. 
Consumers with unhappy mem- 
ories of the World War II famine 
for civilian applications are fear- 
ful of what an expanded defense 
program will do to them, and are 
acting accordingly. 

Almost obscured by the frantic 
rush to get on order books, how- 
ever, are these facts: (1) The in- 
dustry is turning out aluminum 
at a record pace for peacetime, 
(2) capacity is more than four 
times what it was in the peak 
prewar year 1939, will reach a 
theoretical capacity in excess of 
the wartime production peak 
within the next year, and (3) de- 
fense requirements thus far in- 
dicated call for diversion of only 
14 pet of the industry’s present 
capacity to military applications. 


Heading for Record 

On the basis of reliable esti- 
mates, aluminum producers are 
headed for a postwar production 
record of 1,350,000,000 lb this year. 
Production through July was 810 
million lb. The industry’s capac- 
ity as of June was 1,500,000,000 
lb, and within the next year is 
expected to reach approximately 
1,850,000,000 lb. Peak production 
year during World War II was 1943 
when the industry turned out 1,- 
840,000,000 lb. In 1939, industry’s 
capacity was 350 million lb. 

In addition to American capac- 
ity, Canada now has the facilities 
to produce an estimated 1 billion 
lb per year, as compared with 200 
million lb at the start of World 
War II. Actual Canadian pro- 
duction in 1949 was 738 million Ib. 

This adds up to a total capacity 
for the U. S. and Canada of ap- 
proximately 2,850,000,000 Ib al- 
ready in existence or scheduled 
for reactivation during the next 
year. 
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War-scare buying, coupled with 
strong demand before the Korean 
trouble has forced Aluminum Co. 
of America, Kaiser Aluminum, and 
Reynolds Metals to allocate pig 
and ingot aluminum and fabri- 
cated products to their regular 
customers. 


Why the Furore? 

But harried aluminum producers 
are wondering what all the shout- 
ing is about. They admit that 
an expanded defense program is 
going to mean less metal for civil- 
ian use, and that the situation is 
likely to get worse before it gets 
better. They point out, however, 
that the real pinch is not likely 
to come soon, if at all, and that 
a lot depends on_ internation- 


WIND FRUSTRATERS: Winds were 
practising swing and sway techniques 
on two ore bridges at the Midland, 
Pa., plant of the Crucible Steel Co. 
of America until these powerful rail 
clamps were installed by the Dravo 
Corp. Automatically actuated by 
an anemometer arrangement, the 
grippers hold the bridges stationary 
while brisk winds whistle by. 





al developments—an “iffy” mat. 
ter at the moment. While a big 
plane building program wil! re. 
quire much heavier tonnages than 
are now being consumed for this 
purpose, it will take some time to 
build up to the peak reached dur- 
ing World War II. 

In testimony before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee last 
July, former Defense Secretary 
Louis Johnson estimated that the 
$25 billion military expansion pro- 
gram then contemplated would re- 
quire 200 million lb of aluminum, 
or 14 pet of U. S. capacity, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 195). 
However, industry people believe 
that this estimate is low, that 
actual requirements might take 
20 pet of American production, 


Dredging of Orinoco River 
Approved by Venezuelan Junta 


Caracas—Orinoco Mining Co. is 
making engineering studies pre- 
paratory to dredging the Orinoco 
River from its junction with the 
Caroni River to the Atlantic 
Ocean. Official approval of the 
project was obtained from the 
Military Junta of Venezuela sev- 
eral weeks ago. 

Thus the Orinoco will eventual- 
ly serve as a broad highway down 
which will pass the ore traffic 
from Cerro Bolivar, U. S. Steel’s 
fabulous mountain of ore. A 90- 
mile railroad will be built to con- 
nect the ore lode with its broad 
highway. Total cost of the project 
is estimated at $120 million. 

It is expected that a 26 to 28-ft 
channel will be dredged in the 
Orinoco, although this may later 
be deepened to 31 ft. Actual work 
on the project, to begin within the 
next few months, will take about 
4 years to complete. 


Pennsalt 100 Years in Business 

Philadelphia—Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg. Co. will celebrate its 100th 
anniversary Sept. 25 with a week- 
long series of events at the com- 
pany’s Whitemarsh Research Lab- 
oratories here. The opening 
luncheon will be addressed by 
Gov. James H. Duff. 
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How 
“OXWELD" Rods 


Trade-Mark 


Reduce 
Welding Costs 


Look for the 


eae 


Trade-Mark 
on the rod or 


| 
ola the DOX 
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[tT ve. use less rod per weld, because OxweLp Rods pro- 


duce high-strength welds with minimum reinforcement. OXWELD 
No. 1 H. T. Rod, for example. has a tensile strength 11,000 Ib. 
per sq. in. higher than any ordinary steel rod—enough extra 
strength to permit reduction of the amount of weld metal on a 
job, with substantial saving of gases and labor. 


[re weld easier and faster—saving both time and gases 


— because all formulas for Oxwetp Rods are worked out to give 
highest weldability as well as best possible physical properties 
in finished welds. 


Ce get better welds at lower finishing costs, because 
welds made with Oxwetp Rods are always of uniform high 
quality, strength, and ductility—easy to machine and_ finish 
without excessive labor. 


Ce need fewer types of rods to handle vour complete 
range of welding. Five OxweLp Rods— No. 1 H. T. Steel, No. 7 
Drawn Iron, No. 25M Bronze, No. 23 Aluminum, and No. 9 Cast 
lron—are sufficient for all average fusion welding. braze-welding, 
and bronze-surfacing. For the less frequent jobs of specialized 
nature, there are 9 additional welding rods and 8 hard-facing 
rods—all available from the same source. 


The term “Oxweld” is a registered trade-mark 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street [98 New York 17, N.Y. 
Offices in Other Principal Cities 
In Canada: DOMINION OXYGEN COMPANY, LIMITED, Toronto 
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Be sure 

























you get the 
RIGHT ONE! 


\ HETHER your problem is han- 
dling rolls or cartons, bags or 
crates, be sure you pick a battery- 
electric truck to give you the ut- 
most in dependability and dollar 
value. Battery trucks are an out- 
standing investment. They use 
smooth-starting electric drives; 
need no warm-ups or tune-ups; 
use no inflammable fuel; run 
with a minimum of down-time; 
use no power during stops. That’s 
why they can’t be beat for top- 
notch performance at rock-bot- 
tom cost. * 


Picking the right battery for 
your truck is equally important. 
Edison batteries are really de- 
pendable because of their rugged 
construction: their cells are built 
of steel inside and out, and their 
electrolyte preserves steel. They 
are not injured by accidental 
short-circuiting or reverse charg- 
ing... or freezing. . 

or laying up without 
attention. Users will 
tell you that Edison 
batteries take jars, jolts 
and accidents as part 
of the day's routine... 
and pay for their keep 
in short order because 
they stay on the job, 
out of the repair shop! 


\ RITE TODAY for free booklet SB 2039 and a current price quo- 
tation. You'll find Edisons cost littke more than other makes of 
batteries... and they pay this back over and over in terms of low 
upkeep and long, long life.-—Edison Storage Battery Division of 
Thomas A, Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, New Jersey. 


In Canada, International Equipment Company, Ltd., Montreal 


EDISON 


Nickel - Iron + Alkaline 
STORAGE BATTERIES 


and Toronto. 





Acmmebaber Typical Truck Battery 
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| Harrison Issues NPA Order 
Holding Inventories to Minimum 


Washingten — Inventories 0; 
numerous steel and metal items, jn- 
cluding scrap, must be held to a 
“practicable working minimum” 
under NPA Reg. 1 issued by the 
National Production Authority, ef- 
fective Sept. 18. 

Also included under the inven- 
tory control order are numerous 
chemical, rubber, building and tex- 
tile items, and forest products. 

The order applies to all buyers 
| and sellers for either production or 
| resale purposes, including resale 
for exports. Exempted are purchas- 
ers for home or personal consump- 
tion. National stockpiling is not 
involved. 


Imports Unlimited 


Importers may buy unlimited 
| quantities from foreign sources, 
| but may not place domestic orders 
for the period such imports raise 
inventories above normal. In the 
| case of materials historically pro- 
duced or marketed in minimum 
quantities, orders may continue to 
be placed even though delivery in- 
creases inventories above permitted 
levels temporarily. 

Outstanding orders should be 
promptly cancelled, reduced or de- 
ferred if delivery on schedule would 
result in excess inventory. The 
| same requirement applies if sched- 
| ules are adjusted, if production is 
slowed, stopped, or changed. 

A business which 
stocks up in advance for seasonal 
reasons may continue to do so if 
“deliveries accepted are no greater 
and no further in advance” than 
normal. 

Administrator William H. Harri- 
son pointed out that the supplier is 
prohibited from shipping or mak- 
ing deliveries if he “knows or has 
reason to believe” the customer is 
not entitled to receive them. 

All materials, whether held di- 
rectly or by others in account for a 
business or industry, must be fig- 
ured in inventory. 

While Reg. 1 does not provide for 
disposal of excess inventories, such 
excess stocks are subject to requis!- 


historically 


Turn to Page 116 
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COPPER ALLOY BULLETIN 


REPORTING NEWS AND TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF COPPER AND COPPER-BASE ALLOYS 
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Phosphor Bronze Vital to Switch 


Stop light switch- 
es for cars with 
hydraulic brake 
systems use phos- 
phor bronze and 
free turning brass 
for both electrical 
and mechanical ap- 
plications. 

This unit is ex- 
pected to operate 
for a considerable 
period of time with- 
out attention or 
maintenance, 

When brake 
pressure is applied, 
oil is forced against a composition 
rubber diaphragm, applying pressure 
to a phosphor bronze diaphragm which 
in turn closes a phosphor bronze switch 
leaf, making electrical contact.When the 
brake is released, the bronze diaphragm 
acts as a cricket, snapping back to open 
the switch by combatting the residual 
pressure of the hydraulic system. 





@e 


Stop light " switch for hydraulic brake system, showing component parts. 
Courtesy Fasco Industries Incorporated, Rochester, N. Y. 








Due to the countless making and 
breaking of contact of the switch in the 
normal use of a car, spring temper 
phosphor bronze was selected because 
of its exceptional resistance to fatigue. 

Free cutting brass rod is used for the 
terminal pins because of its machin- 
ability and ability to withstand corro- 
sion from moisture and petroleum oils. 





Bronze Ferrule Increases Life of Clutch Bearing 


Commercial bronze ferrules are used 
in the illustrated clutch release bearing 
to prevent leakage of grease and en- 
trance of dirt into the bearing. 

Although the ferrule has no part in 
the function of the bearing, it may be 
subject to some wear if it comes in 
contact with the carrier sleeve after the 
clutch fingers release the clutch pres- 
sure from the bearing. 


Commercial bronze (90% copper, 





| 
| 


Clutch release bearing showing construction with 


commercial bronze ferrule made from strip stock— : 
ourtesy Bearings Co. of America, Lancaster, Pa. struction. 
BRASS - BRONZE - COPPER - DURONZE — STRIP 
MILLS IN 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


In Canada: 
Noranda Copper and Brass Limited, 
Montreal 
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10% zinc) was selected because it has 
greater wear resistance and is stronger 
than copper, yet approaches it in work- 
ability. 

The strip bronze is cut to length, 
then the metal is flanged. Since high 
copper alloys do not work harden as 
rapidly as the lower ones such as high 
brass, stresses are where the metal is 
doubled back on itself. 

The pre-lubricated bearing is an im- 
portant change in clutch bearing de- 
sign. Often this point of lubrication was 
omitted, thereby reducing the bearing 
life. Several hundred thousand opera- 
tions are expected of this bearing, 
which represents many years of life. 
Not only is relubrication unnecessary, 
but one fitting is eliminated in the con- 


| 
| 






















Headquarters for BRASS, BRONZE and COPPER 





Copper Wire, Tube, Sheet 
Used in Electric Motor 


Copper wire, sheet and tube as well 
as free machining brass rod are an in- 
tegral part of the illustrated 110-volt, 
60-cycle induction motor. 

Enameled copper wire is used for 
the windings of the stator which set up 
the magnetic fields. As a means of con- 
centrating the magnetic flux in these 
fields, extruded and drawn rectangular 
copper tube is cut into sections. Two 
pieces are inserted opposite each other 
in the laminations as shading bands. 

In the rotor, two blanked and pierced 
copper washers are used as shorting 
rings. Cold-headed copper pins are in- 
serted through these discs and lamina- 
tions and both ends are copper welded. 

Two free machining brass bushings 
are used as spacing elements between 
the rotor ends and the bearings. 

Three main types of copper are com- 
mercially available: 

Electrolytic tough pitch is used for 
bus bars, conductivity wire, switches, 
terminals, contacts, etc. It contains a 
small quantity of copper oxide and its 
conductivity is set at 101%. 

Deoxidized copper has a conductiv- 
ity of 85% and is used for various tube 
applications. In the sheet form, it is 
suitable for operations where extra 
deep draws and flanging are required. 

Oxygen-free copper has an excep- 
tionally high ductility and the highest 
electrical conductivity of the three 
types mentioned. Where a high degree 
of electrical efficiency is necessary, this 
metal is normally utilized. 


7 4 
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Stator, rotor, copper pins, copper shading rings 
and shorting discs in induction motor—Courtesy 
Fasco Industries Incorporated, Rochester, N. Y. 


ROD - WIRE - TUBING 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 


Established 1865 
“wey District Offices and Ware- 
we houses in Principal Cities 
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VENTILATED 


ALUMINUM AWNINGS 


"“Modized 


FOR EXTRA DURABILITY! 


EXTRA PAINT PERMANENCE! 





Modern, colorful KoolVent Awnings are designed for 
all-weather service in all seasons. That means these permanent, ventilated 
aluminum awnings must withstand the ravages of all elements and all 
foreign substances — sun, rain, snow, sleet, smoke, industrial fumes, dust, 
dirt, salt air, soapy water — so destructive to paint life. 


To provide the necessary paint-bonding and protective 
coating that meets the rigid service requirements of KoolVent Awnings, 


the manufacturers? 


Amernan Chemical Pamt Co 
AMBLER Pa 





KoolVent Metal Awning Co. of 
Cleveland, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


KoolVent Metal Awning Corp 
of America, Texas Division, 
Dallas, Texas 


KoolVent Metal Awning Co. of 
Pittsburgh, Glenshaw, Penna. 


KoolVent Metal Awning Corp. of 
Michigan, Detroit 4, Michigan 


Aluminum Awning Co. of Ari- 
zona, Phoenix, Arizona 


KoolVent Aluminum Awning Co., 
Mercerville, New Jersey 


a 


P; 


AMERICAN DH 


of KoolVents use 
finish and preserve its lustrous beauty. 


* Alodine”’® 


“Alodine” 


to anchor the paint 


ALODIZED ALUMINUM provides enduring finish beauty 
and metal preservation. This fact, called to the atten- 
tion of your customers by the attractive ALODINE 


seal, will give your products an extra selling point. 
The ALODINE seal is available to all qualified users 
of ALODINE. Details on request. 


KoolVent Metal Awning Corp. of 
Indiana, Pendleton, Indiana 

KoolVent Metal Awning Corp. of 
Chicago, Elmwood Park 35, 
IHinois 

KoolVent Aluminum Awning, 
Div. of Duralco Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Wheeling, West Virginia 

KoolVent Awnings Limited, 
Oshawa, Ontario 

Eastern KoolVent Aluminum 
Awning Inc., Mineola, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

KoolVent Aluminum Awning Co. 
of Arkansas, Inc., Little Rock, 
Arkansas 
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AMBLER§) .PA. 


TKoolVent licensees using “Alodine’’ and/or Alodized aluminum include: 


KoolVent Awnings Limited, 
Montreal, Quebec 


KoolVent Metal Awning Corp. of 
N.E., Waltham 54, Mass. 


KoolVent Metal Awning Co. of 
P.R., Inc., MacMurray & Co., 
Inc., Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 


KoolVent of California, Inc., 
Los Angeles, California 


Penn-Ohio KoolVent Metal Awn- 
ing Corp., Girard, Ohio 


Buffalo KoolVent Metal Awning 
Co., Inc., Buffalo 1, New York 


. e, 
Pioneering an h and Devclomnat Since 1914 


L PAINT COMPANY 


wa 


Manufacturers of Metallurgical, Agricultural and Pharmaceutical Chemicals 
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Continued from Page 114 


tion under the Defense Production 
Act. 

Delivery may be made and ge. 
cepted in inventory excess (afte; 
stock adjustment of inventory) of 
“special items . . . special com. 
ponents or special materials.” Spe- 
cial items are defined by the order 
as those the supplier “does pot 
usually make, stock, or sell, and 
which cannot be readily disposed of 
to others.” 

The initial list of items on which 
the working inventory restriction 
order applies includes the follow- 
ing: 


STEEL. Ingots and semi-finished, including 
skelp ; castings, rough and semi-finished ; struc. 
tural shapes and piling; plate; rails and track 
accessories ; wheels and axles; bars, including 
reinforcing ; standard pipe and tubing; wire, 
wire rods and wire products; hot and cold 
rolled sheet and strip; tin, terne, and black 
plate; galvanized sheet and strip; electrical 
sheet and strip; other mill shapes and forms: 
rough forgings; and scrap. The order applies 
alike to carbon and alloy, including stainless. 

IRON. Pig iron, gray iron and malleable 
iron castings, rough and semi-finished; and 
scrap. 

ALUMINUM. Crude primary and secondary; 
semi-fabricated (including die)—sheet, strip 
and plate; rolled structural shapes such as 
rod, bar and wire; extruded shapes; tube 
blooms and tubing; powder, flake and paste 
and aluminum and aluminum-base scrap con- 
taining commercially recoverable metal. 

COPPER. Fire and electrolytic refined ; sec- 
ondary and copper base alloys; alloy plate, 
sheet and strip; alloy rod, bar and wire; alloy 
tube and pipe; unalloyed rod, bar and wire; 
copper wire and wire products; copper and 
copper base castings; and copper and copper 
base scrap containing recoverable meta! 

TIN. Primary and secondary; all tin and 
tin base alloy scrap containing commercially 
recoverable metal. 

NICKEL. Alloyed and unalloyed; imported 
matte; bars, rods, tubes, sheet bar, ingot, 
blooms, billets, sheet strip; and scrap contain- 
ing recoverable nickel. 

ZINC, Slab in all grades; base alloy in crude 
form ; dust and oxide; zine and zine-base scrap 
containing recoverable metal. 

TUNGSTEN. In any form or shape, except 
finished forms fabricated for installation int 
electrical communication systems, incandescent 
lamps, and electronic equipment; ferro meta! 
powder and any other ferrous combination of 
tungsten exclusive of alloy steel, high spee 
steel, and tool steel; nonferrous or alloy mix- 
tures requiring further processing whether the 
same or by melting, welding, brazing, et 
but not limited to mixtures and alloys fi 
tools, blanks or hard facing materials; com- 
pounds containing tungsten as a recognizabl 
element; and, of course, recoverable scrap 

MANGANESE. Metal, ferromanganese, spie- 
geleisen, and other compounds and alloys ir 
which it is a recognizable component; and 
scrap containing recoverable manganese. 

MAGNESIUM. Primary and secondary in- 
gots: semi-fabricated shapes; and all scrap 
containing recoverable magnesium. 

COLUMBIUM. Ferro, potassium columbium 
chloride, oxide and carbide; and recoverable 
scrap. 

COBALT. In any form and combination in 
which cobalt is an essential constituent, except, 
concentrates, cemented carbide tipped tools 
cast cobalt-chrome-tungsten-molybdenum tools, 
alloy hard facing welding rods, paints, va! 
nishes, lacquers and similar products; and 
scrap materials from which cobalt may be re- 
covered. 

CHEMICALS. Industrial alcohol, benzene 
caustic soda, chlorine, glycerine, and all grades 
of soda ash. 

RUBBER. Dry and latex; and synthetic, 
including latices, GRs, butyl, neoprene, and 
N-types. 

MISCELLANEOUS. Portland cement; ypP- 
sum board; softwood and hardwood, (rovgh- 
sawed, dressed, or worked to a pattern) in- 
cluding crating but not including railroad and 
mine ties; Hessian burlap; high tenacity rayon 
yarn; and nylon staple and filament yarn 
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Waiting for you fo set them in motion 


. Ready to give you something above 
the ordinary in service on tool, alloy, or 
stainless steel. Look how they can 


help you: 


There’s the man on the order desk in 
your nearby Carpenter MILL-BRANCH 
WAREHOUSE. He’s waiting to give 
you quick information on prices, sizes, 
and grades. There’s the representative 
ready to help you with tooling and pro- 
duction problems. There’s the crew of 
delivery men backed by time-saving 


equipment to get out emergency orders. 


And there’s more. For every man in your 


nearby Carpenter MILL-BRANCH 


September 21, 1950 


WAREHOUSE, there are hundreds more 
in the Reading Mill waiting to work for 
you. That’s the difference. For Carpenter's 
warehouses are MILL-BRANCH WARE- 
HOUSES. Every time you call you have 
a direct line on Mill Laboratory and 
Metallurgical Help, Mill Quality and 
Uniformity—comprehensive Mill Service. 


You'll find it’s the c/osest thing to having 


a specialty steel Mill right in your own 


back yard! 


Here’s what you want in steel service. To 
discover how easy it is to get it, call 
Carpenter. Simply pick up your phone 
and call your nearest Carpenter MILL- 
BRANCH WAREHOUSE or Distribu- 


tor. The Carpenter Steel Co., 121 W. 
Bern St., Reading, Pa. 


for Mill-Branch Warehouse Service 









SPECIALTY TOOL*+ALLOY*anvde STAINLESS STEELS 
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Speed 
Production 
with 
NIAGARA 
“AERO” 
COOLING 





@ This compact quench bath cooler increases production by 
furnishing ample cooling capacity for the highest speed of a 
continuous heat treating process. More important, it increases 
the net production result by preventing loss from rejected 
pieces. It maintains the specified temperature uniformly, re- 
moving heat at the rate of input. Also, it can automatically 
add heat at the start of a run to prevent loss during a warm- 
up period. 

The NIAGARA AERO HEAT EXCHANGER is made in a 
wide range of sizes to handle any cooling load. It replaces 
both shell and tube cooler and cooling tower and its water 
saving repays its cost in a short time. 

Other applications include jacket water temperature con- 
trol for process equipment or engines, cutting oils, lubricants, 
hydraulic oils, transformers, electronic sets, controlled atmo- 
spheres, compressed air or gas cooling. 


W rite for Bulletin 96 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


Over 30 Years of Service in Industrial Air Engineering 


Dept. IA, 405 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


District Engineers in Principal Cities 


HUMIDIFYING @ AIR ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 
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STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS 


t 


Fabricated steel awards this week in 
cluded the following: 


2600 


750 


600 


525 


287 


250 


175 


125 


Tons, Landover, Md., District ( 

to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethileth: 
Pa, 

Tons, Philadelphia, Market Si. x 
way, 42nd St. to 46th St. ext: 

to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth 

Pa. 

Tons, Indiana County, Pa., bridg 
Pennsylvania Dept. of Highways, A 
Kk. O' Block, contractor, low bidde: 
Tons, Norristown, Pa., State Hospit: 
Building No. 12, to Lehigh Structur: 
Steel Co., Allentown, Pa, 

Tons, Linwood Shopping Center, F 
Lee, New Jersey, to Grand 1 
Works, 

Tons, Scranton, Pa., Mary Wood 
College, McCloskey & Co., 
tractors, low bidder. 

Tons, New Orleans, La., for Ch; 
mette Sugar Refining Compan) 
warehouse, to Virginia Bridge Com- 
pany, Birmingham. 

Tons, Charlestown (Boston), Mass. 
additions to Rutherford Ave. plant 
of Hood Milk Co., through Willia 
M. Bailey Co., to A. O. Wilson Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Cambridge, Mass 
Tons, State College, Pa., mechanica 
engineering building, Penna. Stat 
College, Henry A. Baton, Philade 
phia, low bidding contractor 

Tons, Wilmington, Del., building { 
the New Journal Co., to Bethlelh: 
Fabricators, Inc. 

Tons, Brookline, Mass., refuse i 
cinerator for town of Brookline 
through Bossi Construction Co., lox 
bury, Mass., to West End _ [ro 
Works, Cambridge, Mass. 


Fabricated steel inquiries this week in- 
cluded the following: 


1000 


800 


650 


250 


228 


Tons, Jersey City, N. J., bridg: 
New York, Susquehanna & Weste! 
Railroad Co., due Sept. 28. 

Tons, Philadelphia, four-building ex 
pansion by Gulf Oil Co., Pittsburg 
bids due 

Tons, Berks County, Pa., bridge f 
Pennsylvania Dept. of Highways, du 
Sept. 29. 

Tons, Dixmont, Pa., Dixmont State 
Hospital Admissions Bldg., Gen« 
State Authority, due Sept. 27. 
Tons, Glastonbury, Conn., _ th! 
rolled beam bridges and approaches 
E. B. Budrick, Hartford, Conn., dis 
trict engineer. 


Reinforcing bar awards this week in- 
cluded the following: 


2640 


900 


600 


500 


500 


Tons, Los Angeles, Calif., Tujung 
Wash Improvement, through -Bress!- 
Bevanda, No. Hollywood, Calif., ' 
Blue Diamond Corp., Los Angeles 
Calif. 

Tons, Newark, N. J., New Jerse 
Turnpike Contract 43, Sectior 
Franklin Contracting Co., Newark 
low bidder. 

Tons, Philadelphia, Flamingo Apart 
ments, Turner Construction Co., 0! 
tractors, to Bethlehem Steel 
Bethlehem, Pa. « 

Tons, Chelsea, Mass., housing pr‘ 
through White Construction 
Boston, to Joseph T. Ryerson 
Son, Cambridge, Mass. 

Tons, Louisville, Phillip Morris 


Turn to Page 120 
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DRAWING 


Deep Drawing, Stamping, Embossing 


Unless you have a SEIDELHUBER quotation, 
You won't have the BEST PRICE! 


Over a half-million dollars in specialized stamping and deep 
drawing equipment at your service! Not a cent invested by you! 


A nationally reputed organization of thoroughly trained, 
long experienced engineers . . . production planners... 
tool designers . . . skilled machine operators—and not 


SAFETY HAT STAMPING a penny added to your payroll! 


— Accurate and notably low estimates . . . firm quotations 
... Specific per-piece costs for you. 


Production schedules and delivery problems solved 
through complete cooperation in planning, designing 
and delivery timing. As reliable and efficient as if 
the entire operation were in your own plant! 


Most advanced methods of cutting costs for you— We also 
specialize in low cost dies where small quantities do 
EMBOSSING PIERCING not justify or permit costly dies. We use lead, rubber 
and Kirksite and are thoroughly experienced in using 
these materials for short-run production requirements. 


METALWORKING (All Kinds of Metals) 
Blanking, Forming, Punching, Drawing, Embossing, Stamping, Shearing 


SUB-ASSEMBLY, FABRICATION 
Stampings Assembly, Welding—Arc, Gas, Seam and Spot, Etc. 


TOOL MAKING 
Dies, Jigs, Fixtures 


FINISHING 
FEEDING PAN FORMING Cleaning, Tumbling, Heat Treating, Plating and Enameling 


SINCE 1906 
Engineers and Manufacturers of Fine 
Quality Metal Products for Industry and Home 


SEIDELHUBER IRON & BRONZE WORKS, INC. 


3693 DUWAMISH AVENUE + SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 
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get Millions of Cycles 
of efficient, trouble-free operation 


@ Quick-As-Wink Solenoid Valves are unsurpassed for positive, 
trouble-free, dependable service . . . they give users millions of 
cycles of fast, high speed — and safe — operation. All parts are 
rugged yet weigh only a few ounces, simplifying electrical cir- 
cuits, and minimizing wear and maintenance. Careful exhaust 
porting assures high air economy. *4” to 2” sizes. 2, 3 or 4-way 
actions. Bucking cylinder or double solenoid return. Send for 
the data sheets. Get full details about Quick-As-Wink, America’s 
outstanding valve line, today. 













Single Plunger Valves—for 
air or low pressure hydraulic 
service. Lever, pilot, cam, dia- 
phragm or solenoid operated. 
2-way, 3-way, 4-way actions. 


Hand Operated Air Valves — 
wide variety of uses. 2-woy, 
3-woy, 4-way neutral position 
and compound exhoust. 


Foot Operated Air Valves— 
workman has both hands free, 
speeding production. 2-way, 
3-way and 4-way actions, 


Series ‘‘O"' and “OE” Valves 
—for air or hydraulic service 
up to 125 PSI. Push-pull, cam, 
pilot, diaphragm and solenoid 
operated. Ye’’ and %4"’ pipe 
connections. 2-way, 3-way, 
4-way ond S5-way actions. 







Hydravlic Valves—Up to 
5000 PSI. Pilot cylinder oper- 
ated. 4", %"’, 1°, In" 
2"", 2%"" 3°’ and 4’ sizes 
2-way, 3-way, 4-way actions. 





Hydraulic Valves—Up_ to 
5000 PSI. Conservatively rated. 
Vo", Ya", 1” and 1” sizes. 
2-way, 3-way, 4-way actions. 


Quick-As-Wink 
Control Valves 


WManufactured by C. B. HUNT & SON, Inc. 


1916 East Pershing Street, Salem, Ohio 
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Continued from Page 118 


building, to U. S. Steel Supp); 
Chicago. 

Tons, Cleveland, Gordon Park Sea. 
wall, to Builders Structural ste! 
Co., Cleveland. 

Tons, Secaucus, N. J., New Jersey 
Turnpike Contract 49, Section L. 
Dorer Construction Co., Lrvinety 
N. J., low bidder. 

Tons, Dayton, Salem Avenue Bridge, 
to U. S. Steel Supply Co., Chicago 
Tons, Chicago, Illinois Paint Co., t 
Jos. T. Ryerson and Sons, Chicago 
Tons, San Francisco, Calif., construc- 
of Mission St. Viaduct over Alemany 
Blvd., through Granite Construction 
Co., Watsonville, Calif., to Soule 
Steel Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Tons, Cleveland, Euclid-Glen vill 
Hospital to Patterson Leitch Co 
Cleveland. 

Tons, Cleveland A & P Produce 
Warehouse, Cleveland, to Patters« 
Leitch Co., Cleveland. 

Tons, Bolton, Conn., reinforced con- 
crete pavement and three span com- 
posite beam bridge. E. B. Burdick 
Hartford, Conn., district engineer. 
Db. Arrigoni, Middletown, Conn., low 
bidder. 

Tons, Yolo County, Calif., construc- 
tion of graded highway and two grade 
separation, through Charles Mac- 
Closky Co., and Harms Brothers, Sac- 
ramento, Calif., to Joseph T. Ryer- 
son and Son, Inc., Emeryville, Calif 
Tons, Long Beach, Calif., demolish 
Anaheim St. bridge and construct 
piers of new bridge, through Guy F 
Atkinson Co., Wilmington, Calif., to 
Southwest Steel Rolling Mills, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Reinforcing bar inquiries this week in- 
cluded the following: 


1000 
875 
535 


450 


450 
400 


300 


185 
170 


165 
160 
160 
135 


100 
100 


Tons, Dayton, Miami Valley Hospital! 
Tons, Pittsburgh, V. A. Hospital. 
Tons, Crawford County, Pa., Penn- 
sylvania Dept. of Highways, LR/%,- 
TR6-19-322, 

Tons, Minneapolis, Downtown Aut 
Park, Inc. 

Tons, Chicago, Town House, Inc 
Tons, South Bend, science bidg 
Notre Dame University. 

Tons, Cleveland, building, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. 

Tons, Huron, Ohio, elementary schoo 
Tons, Springfield, Ill, Swinte Pa- 
vilion, Illinois State Fair Grounds 
Tons, Milwaukee, 24th Street schoo! 
Tons, Akron, Ohio, Kenmore Schoo! 
Tons, Milwaukee, 53rd Street schoo 
Tons, Fiastonbury, Conn., three 
rolled beam bridges and approaches 
ke. E. Budrick, Hartford, Conn., dis 
trict engineer. 

Tons, Mound, Minn., grade school 
Tons, Chicago, breakwater extensiot 


Defense Spurs Plant Expansion 

Washington—As a result of the 
stepped-up defense production pro- 
gram, American business and in- 
dustry now expects to lay out 
nearly $2 billion more for plant 
expansion and equipment than 
had been estimated at the begin- 
ning of 1950. 

Revised estimates compiled 
jointly by the Commerce Dept. 
and the Securities Exchange Com- 
mission indicate that $17.9 bil- 
lion will be spent this year rather 
than the earlier estimate of about 


$16. 


1 billion. 


Most of the expected increase 
will be accounted for by manu- 
facturing concerns. 
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Which brick does the best job? 


There’s no set rule to follow for se- 
lecting the type of insulating fire 
brick to use in a furnace. Furnace 
design and operating conditions 
dictate which brick or combina- 
tion will do the best job. 

A gas-fired furnace of the kind 
shown here may require 4 types 
of brick for top performance. 

In this furnace the arch and ex- 
posed sidewalls down to the level 
of the hearth are lined with Arm- 
strong’s A-23 Insulating Fire Brick. 
These brick withstand high operat- 
ing temperatures, the thermal 
shock of door openings, and the me- 
chanical abuse of the objects be- 


ing treated. Backing up the A-23’s 
are A-16’s which have high insu- 
lating efficiency, reduce fuel costs. 
Fired through burner ports just 
above the floor, this furnace has its 
greatest concentration of heat be- 
low the hearth. For this reason, 
the furnace floor and the sidewalls 
up to the hearth are lined with 
A-26 brick. A-20’s are used under 
the hearth, and as back-up for the 
lower section of the sidewalls. 
Armstrong produces 6 types of 
insulating fire brick for tempera- 
tures from 1600° F. to 2800° F. In 
its temperature range, each brick 
is made not only to meet the insu- 


lation requirements expected of it, 
but also to resist spalling and 
shrinkage and to be light in weight 
yet strong enough to withstand 
abuse. Physical properties of insu- 
lating fire brick vary from type to 
type. To improve design and cut 
operating costs, the right type must 
be used at the right place. 

An Armstrong engineer will 
help you select the insulating re- 
fractories best suited to your re- 
quirements. Call your nearest Arm- 
strong office or write directly to 
Armstrong Cork Company, 
4909 Mulberry Street, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 





ARMSTRONG’S INSULATING REFRACTORIES 
hE REE SR MIE oO a aca: eae 
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THE RE ADY-PDOWER~ 


FOR THE WORLD’S 
FASTEST STRIP MILL 


Weirton Steel Works, Weirton, W. Va. 


WITH READY-POWER-EQUIPPED ELECTRIC TRUCKS 


Illustrated at top is one of two 2250 HP Motors at the 
Weirton Steel Works, Weirton, W.Va. furnishing constant 
power to drive the finishing rolls of the world’s fastest cold- 
reduction strip mill capable of mile-a-minute production. 


Equally constant and dependable is the power provided 
by the Ready-Power gas-electric unit 
on the “Automatic Skylift Giant” 
electric truck shown carrying one of 
the mill’s 30,000 Ib. rolls of finished 
strip. For electric trucks of any make 
or type, new or old, where constant 
power for hour-after-hour opera- 
tion is needed—specify Ready-Power. 


3822 Grand River Ave., Detroit 8, Michigan 











PUBLICATIONS 


Continued from Page 34 


last trainee heads for home. A) 
appendix containing a compre- 
hensive check list for use in pre- 
paring and conducting a meeting js 
included. United States Steel Cory. 


For free copy insert No. 8 on postcard, p. 35, 


Pipeline Protection 


Scotch brand electrical tape No. 
22, for protecting pipelines against 
corrosion by water, salt water, 
acids, alkalies, and soils, is de- 
scribed in a new 4-p. brochure. 
Possible savings of approx. 50 pet 
over other methods are cited in the 
folder, which also includes a series 
of photos on application technique, 
and tables of the tape’s chemical, 
physical and electrical properties. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 


For free copy insert No, 9 on postcard p. 35. 


New Furnace 


A 4-p. illustrated folder de- 
scribes a new batch-type furnace 
for controlled atmosphere heat 
treating. The folder discusses the 
completely automatic cycle of the 
furnace, with drawings covering 
the cycle and suggestions on how 
the furnace can fit into production 
lines. The many new features of 
the equipment are also covered 
Holcroft & Co. 


For free copy insert No. 10 on postcard p. 35. 


Hydraulic Oils 

The importance of using the cor- 
rect hydraulic oil to obtain higher 
production speeds, precise control, 
and longer production is stressed in 
a new 8-p. booklet. Directed pri- 
marily to executives and oil buyers 
without a technical background, the 
concise descriptions of Sun hydrau- 
lic oils and recommended applica- 
tions are expected to aid in the 
selection of the most advantageous 
oil for each type of operation and 
plant condition. A chart shows the 
useful life characteristics of these 
oils in relation to time and tem- 


perature. Sun Oil Co. 
For free copy insert No. 11 on postcard p. 35. 
Resume Your Reading on Page 35 
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Thin-wall brass hose connection thread- 
ed at rate of over 2,000 per hour, using 


THREADING 


You can ROLL it 


Typical motor shaft serra- 
tion job. Magazine loader is ad- 
justable for several different lengths. 

This 51/2” serration on "4," diam. produced 
in machine time of 6 seconds per shaft. 
Three roll head and hydraulic feed through. 


FORMING 
















--More Accurately -- More Economically 
on a NAMCO 


The Namco Triple Roll Hydraulic Thread and 
Form Rolling Machine is built for precision and 
production. It is equally at home on solid or hollow 
work; three point direct roll support eliminates 
distortion. 

The addition of magazine feed and hydraulic 
loader further decreases cycle time in the production 
of close tolerance, fine finish work in mass quan- 


tities. Capacities range from 34” to 114" diameter 


” ” 


using three rolls—and 14” to %”" using two rolls. 





Reet) 


170 EAST 131st STREET 


CLEVELAND 6&8, 


Send us samples of the jobs you do: we'll be glad 
to prepare a recommendation and quotation on 


your requirements. 


Ask us for your copy of this 
twelve page bulletin (TR49) 
giving complete details on the 
Namco Thread Roller. 





E CO. 


OHIO 


















PRODUCTION IDEAS 
Continued from Page 38 


charge high production items 
Height and pitch adjustments are 
made by a double-screw center |ift 
and a crank handle. Portability 
provided by two swivel and two sta. 
tionary casters. Little Hustler cop. 





veyers feature all-steel welded con- 
struction and are available 4, 6, 8, 
10 and 12 ft long with belts 12, 18, 
or 24 in. wide. Standard belting is F 
cleated white cotton or neoprene — 
impregnated. May-Fran Engineer- 


ing, Ine. 
For more data insert No. 26 on postcard, p. 35 


See. Boring Head 
The ABC’S of Welding “Phi 49 


. P For use in popular size vertical 
High Tensile Steels a, mills, jig borers, turret lathes. 
An intermediate size offset bor- 
Write for "The ABC's of Welding . ‘ ta a : iy and 
High Tensile Steels’ for helpful, techni- ing head - 3 11 16 in. diam -_ 
Q cally accurate, but easy-to-read information that has a maximum boring capacity ol 


a shows the way to better welding results, 


~ WELD 





4% in. An extension attachment 
increases the capacity 100 pct. The 
No. 3-50 boring head contains fea- 
tures of both the smaller and larger 


models. Everede Tool Co. 
For more data insert No. 27 on postcard, p. 35. 


Peg Rack Conveyer ; E 
For the handling and protection a 
of machine or polished parts. 7 


aoe ; . A new adjustable peg rack con- 
Specialists in Stainless, Low Alloy and Non-Ferrous Electrodes veyer is said to cut costs by bring- Ff 
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Maxi-Power 


power 
in less 
space 


Specify Foote Bros. 
Maxi-Power For... 


EXTRA PERFORMANCE — Generated 
helical gearing assures maximum 
accuracy and uniform load distribu- 
tion—gearing positively located for 
full tooth engagement across the 
entire face—this means improved 
performance. 


MAXIMUM DURABILITY — improved 
design—rugged construction—highest 
quality gear materials — accurate 
manufacture to close tolerances— 
provide in-built dependability for 
heavy-duty service. 


POWER SAVING EFFICIENCY—Anti- 
friction bearings throughout—rugged 
housing to maintain the initial ac- 
curate gear alignment — effective 
lubrication — assure operating effi- 
ciency of 96% to 982%. 
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MAXI-POWER HELICAL 


GEAR DRIVE 
TRIPLE REDUCTION 


Here’s Foote Bros.’ latest development in parallel shaft 
enclosed helical gear drives that offer industry more power 
—greater compactness—higher quality. 


The increased power capacity of Maxi-Power drives 
means smaller size units and utmost space economy. Maxi- 
Power drives are rugged—yet quiet and smooth in opera- 


tion—with built-in stamina for long, economical service 
life. 


There is a Maxi-Power speed reducer to fit practically 
any industrial application. Forty-two sizes, single, double 
and triple reductions in ratios from 2.08 up to 360 to 1 
provide capacities up to 1,550 h.p. Write for a copy of 
the complete Maxi-Power Bulletin or call the Foote Bros. 
Representative in your City. 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 
Dept. M, 4545 South Western Blvd. *° Chicago 9, Ill. 


aoe ehh res cin. eee. cme coe ntsc eh sine cae ah a a a 


Foote Bros. Gear and Machine Corporation 


Dept. M, 4545 S. Western Boulevard, Chicago 9, Illinois 
Send me Bulletin MPA on Foote Bros. Maxi-Power Drives 


rCDTES PROS =. 
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Address 
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wheelabrator 
SAVES WAYS 


IN CLEANING PRIOR \\TO GALVANIZING 





FOR LINE & CABLE ACCESSORIES LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 


Saves $899.04 per year on acid 


Thorough an © ae) uniforn y cleans assemt 


required different pickling times 


Permits hot dip galvanizing of fabricated 
of bleeding after galvanizing (no acids o 
Cleans welds as easily as. virgin metal 


with the zinc coating 


Eliminates galvanizing rejects due to burned 


Reduces maintenance cost 


000000080 





Increases the productive capacity of the galvanizing 


enabling them to do jobbing work 


Wheelabrator effects important savings in any shop, 
WILL PAY large or small. In most cases these savings are sufficient 


to return the entire investment within 6 to 18 months. 
FOR ITSELF An expert analysis of your cleaning problem by one of 
IN ? YEARS our engineers will show you definitely how this can be 


done. Write today for full information. 


ru-steel’ 


For Prominent Philadelphia Manufacturer 


An accurate test of abrasive consumption in a Wheelabrator Cabinet 
was conducted recently at an Eastern plant The abrasive cost per 
wheel hour with TRU-STEEL Shot was only 52'/.¢ compared to $1.38 for 
chilled iron abrasive. During the test only 360 Ibs. of TRU-STEEL were 
required—in a comparable period 2,670 Ibs. of chilled iron were used. 


*TRU-STEEL Shot is manufactured by Steel Shot 
Producers, Inc., Butler, Pa. 


WCLECEAM WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP. 
510 S. Byrkit St. Mishawaka 3, Indiana 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF AIRLESS BLAST VT Tah 





NEW PRODUCTION IDEAS 


Conticued 


ing to the machine operator his 
work properly positioned for fast 
handling. The conveyer facilitates 
handling parts of practically any 





size, shape, or weight. Its con- 
struction eases floor congestion and 
is said to rate high in the preven- 
tion of accidents. Rack Engineer- 


ing Co. 
For more data insert No. 28 on postcard, p. 35. 


Wrenchless Chuck 


Fast action, self-adjustment; 

holds % to 2% in. OD pipe. 

Rapid chucking, releasing and 
repositioning of cylindrical parts —& 
as large as 2% in. diam are pos- ; 
sible with the new self-adjusting 





Roto-Lok wrenchless chuck. No 
adjustment of the chuck jaws is 
required for gripping stock of dif- 
ferent diameters, and no bushings 
are necessary. When the hand- 
wheel is turned, three jaws ad- 
vance simultaneously until the 





NO-OX-ID "'C"’ applied to bus wheels prevents corro- NO-OX-ID "GG" and No. 4 Wrapper prevent corro- 
sion and keeps tires from sticking to the metal rims. sion, eliminate condensation on 8-inch cold water line. 


WHEREVER CORROSION THREATENS 


DEARBORN NO-OX-ID PROTECTS 


Pictured here are just two of the thousands of places where 
the correct NO-OX-ID will prevent costly corrosion ... 
make maintenance easier. NO-OX-IDs protect valuable 
equipment in your plant against destructive corrosion. 
Maintenance costs go down and profits go up with NO- 
OX-IDs on the job. 
NO-OX-ID rust preventives will also eliminate destruc- 
tion caused by corrosion on the metal products you manu- 
facture while in production . . . in storage... in shipment MAIL THE COUPON FOR THIS BOOKLET 
... and on your dealers’ shelves. Contact your Dearborn An interesting, informative booklet which gives 
engineer. He will assist you in the selection of the correct Catena ter peamuicn adieu 
NO-OX-IDs for protection against corrosion of your prod- on request. 
ucts and in your plant. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 310 S. Michigan Ave., Dept [A 


General Offices: 310 S. Michigan Ave. + Chicago 4, Illinois Chicago 4, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me your NO-OX-ID rust pre- 
ventive booklet. 


UR he a eek a a i Be 
THE ORIGINAL RUST PREVENTIVE pon . - 


RUST 
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STOPPER 
HEADS 


Send today for Bulletin S-750 which gives detailed facts about our 
newest composition Stopper Head that does not develop leakage- 
source cracks; assures cleaner shut-offs; doesn't spall; resists ab- 
rasion; has high softening point; great cold strength; exceptional 
hot load-bearing capacity; proportioned thermal conductivity; 
and Electro's well known uniformity and dependability. For open 
hearth, steel foundry and electric furnace melting. It's a ten strike! 
Get Bulletin S-750 now. Read its trouble-ending story. 


This unretouched photo of a 
cross section of a standard clay 
graphite Stopper Head shows the 
leakage-source cracks which de- 
velop under thermal shock to 
cause trouble. 


STOPPER HEADS © CRUCIBLES © REFRACTORIES, Standard and Special 
Shapes © HIGH SPEED GRINDING WHEELS ®  Electro-Carb BRIQUETS 
® POROUS MEDIA © ~ ELECTRO-CARB (Silicon Carbide) ABRASIVE GRAIN 


WEST COAST WAREHOUSE, LOS ANGELES 





NEW PRODUCTION IDEAS 
Continued 


work has been positively grippeq 
and automatically centered. Work 
held in the jaws may be reposi- 
tioned or removed from the chuck 
without halting the spindle rota. 


tion. Peerless Machine Co. 
For more data insert No. 29 on postcard, p. 35, 


Featherweight Tractor 


1510-lb tractor tows 10-ton load: 
has full magnetic contactor controj, 


This battery-operated tractor js 
said to be extremely powerfu! for 
its size, developing ultimate draw- 





bar pull of 1000 Ib. Built for nar- 
row aisle and cramped quarter as- 
signments, its frame measures 19 
in. and at the broadest point is only 
30 in. wide. It measures 45 in. 
long. Automatic Transportation 
Co. 


For more data insert No. 30 on postcard, p. 35. 


Draw Bar 


Pulls 2 to 4-in. conduit holes 
in 51 sec without manual exertion. 


The new pump operated Ohio 
draw bar eliminates danger of 





short-circuiting adjacent wires; 
will not warp, break, tear or distort 
metal. Successful application on 
metals up to 10 gage is reported. 
Thirty-pound pressure on handle 
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1951 KAISER Takes 
SPEED NUT Route 


When the sleek, new Kaiser for 1951 was taking 
shape on designers’ drawing boards, an im- 
portant economy and performance decision was 
made. On the basis of previous experience, it was 
agreed that maximum use should be made of 
SPEED NUTS for vital fastening functions. 
From bumper to bumper of the new car, K-F 
engineers made the most of the cost-saving, 
product-improving assembly advantages of 
SPEED NUTS. Result... there are 269 of these 
lightning-fast, self-locking fasteners used for 
various attachments on all Kaiser models. 


September 21, 1950 


Kaiser-Frazer’s reasons for specifying SPEED 
NUT brand fasteners can be yours: they’re the 
most economical and effective fasteners ever de- 
veloped. Let us prove it with a comprehensive 
Fastening Analysis of your product. Meanwhile— 
get your copy of “Savings Stories”, a book-full of 
cost-saving fastening ideas. 

Ask your Tinnerman representative tor a copy, 
or write: TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC., 
Cleveland, Ohio. In Canada: Dominion Fasteners 
Ltd., Hamilton. In Great Britain: 
Aerocessories, Ltd., Treforest, Wales. 


Simmonds 





SAGE 
wane 









LOW CARBON 
HIGH CARBON 
STAINLESS 
SPECIAL ALLOY 
 ARMCO IRON 


You draw the Shape 


—Page can draw the Wire 


—the way you want it for your pro- 
duction—whether it’s ALL of your 
product, or only a part. 
Cross-sectional areas up to .250” 
square; widths to 34”; width-to-thick- 
ness ratio not exceeding 6 to 1. 


for Wire or 
Information about Wire — 


Get Me ge! 







Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, 

oe Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Portland, 

San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


=\PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


NEW PRODUCTION IDEAS 


Continued 


is said to produce 12,000-lb pres- 
sure on cutting surfaces, and 
cuts a clean, smooth edge conduit 
hole. It performs in any desired 
position with pump at vertical or 
horizontal angles. The device uses 
cutters now standard for hand op- 
erated knockout punches. Patterson 


Equipment Co. 
For more data insert No. 31 on postcard, p. 35. 


Slewing Crane Arm 


Permits positioning in freight cars of 
800-Ib loads at 80-in. load center 


The crane arm is pivoted so that 
a two-way hydraulic cylinder can 
swing it laterally 20° to either side 





‘ 


of center. The unit is readily de- 
tachable permitting the truck to 
be used with standard pallet forks. 


Towmotor Corp. 
For more data insert No. 32 on postcard, p. 35. 


Gang Vises 


In 3 and 6 position models for 
precision grinding small parts. 


Both models of the improved 
gang vises incorporate equalizing 





blades that automatically compen- 
sate for differences in work toler- 
ances and eliminate toeing-in of 
undersize parts. The three position 
model is designed primarily for use 
with a magnetic chuck and holds 
work in a central position, making 






TOrMEWALS 


METALLIC « ORGANIC 
DECORATIVE © PROTECTIVE 


Greatest 

improvement 
in chromium 
plating in © 
20 years i 
A self-regulating, high speed bath, 
Unichrome S.R.H.S. Chromium plates 
faster, helps to reduce rejects due to 
“grey” and “rainbow” plate and also 
due to “missing” and “burning.” It 
lowers the load on generators for a 


given tankful of work, steps up capac- 
ity of chromium plating equipment. 


New primer for 
magnesium and aluminum 


Hard-to-coat metals such as 
magnesium and aluminum get 
a finish that really sticks 


when coated with Unichrome 
Primer AP-10. Not only does 
this organic primer promote 
adhesion, but it also provides 
extra corrosion-resistance 
and increases durability of 
top coats used. 





How to 
save money 
on painting 


Many plants need extra rugged pro- 
tection against acids, alkalies, salts, 
and water — and get it with Ucilon* 
Protective Coating Systems. Applied 
to tanks, ducts, walls, piping, tough 
Ucilon Coatings are helping many 
concerns maintain equipment in at- 
tractive condition, while reducing 
frequency and expense of painting. 

*Trade Mark 








Tee ae eel me ee ieee ae 


100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Detroit 20, Mich. * Waterbury 90, Conn. 
Chicago 4, Ul. * Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

tn Canada: 

United Chromium Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
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HANDLE HEAVY DUTY 


LOADS 


For example, this Morgan 
Engineering Company 40” 
blooming mill, like other Morgan 
equipment (box-chargers, 
trolleys, etc.) uses Cone-Drive 
gears to handle the full torque 
heavy-duty shock loads of the 
screw-downs. Center distance of 
the gear sets is only 24 in. 

to handle 150 hp at 460 rpm 
using a mill type motor. It would 
take a much larger 
non-Cone-Drive gear set to 
approach the same load 

capacity, of course. 


SAVE MONEY IN 
CONTINUOUS SERVICE 


Wheelabrator Tumblasts know 
how to “take it” —the loader 
and mill are operated 

through standard Cone-Drive 
reducers. WHY? American 
Wheelabrator & Equipment 
Corporation says: “We use 
Cone-Drives for this 
application because they 
conserve space, give us freedom 
from service trouble and 
SAVE US MONEY.” The unit 
shown (under construction) 
has a capacity of 30 cu. ft. 

of castings. The reducer 

is a 5" center distance (4.6 hp 
at 780 rpm) Cone-Drive. 


7 GEARS 
DOUBLE ENVELOPING GEAR SETS & SPEED REDUCERS A Kiviaion Michigan Tool Company 


September 21, 1950 


7171 E. McNichols Road 4 


GIVE RESERVE 
CAPACITY IN 
LIMITED SPACE 


This Hydro-Blast turn-table 
turns 25 tons of castings at 

one time under high pressure 
streams of sand and water. 
Operated through a Cone-Drive 
double-reduction unit 

(600 to 1) made up of 
standard 2%" and 5” reducers. 
Over-all height is less than 19 in. 
Nearest other reducer would 
have been 26” high. Yet the 
Cone-Drive reducer (shown to 
scale) has a torque capacity of 
25,000 in.-lbs, some 11,000 
in.-lbs in excess of 

actual requirement. 


Detroit 12, U.S.A. 
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Just another sheep? 


You don’t have to be an expert to tell that this fellow is 
a top producer of wool because it literally “sticks out all 
over him.’”’ Many generations of breeding toward a 
specific purpose thus show their effective result. 

The production-ability of a Clearing press doesn’t 
show on the surface, but experienced metal-working 
men know it’s there because they’ve seen Clearings on 
the job. Painstaking and forward-looking engineering 
through the years have given Clearing presses the rigidity, 
the fact action, the precision, the low maintenance 
demands that add up to lower production costs and 
greater man-hour output. 

When you buy a press, look below the surface. Be sure 
you get Clearing con- 
struction and features 
that mean top perform- 
mance and maximum 
profit in operation. 


THE WAY TO EFFICIENT 


MASS PRODUCTION 


. ay a Pie Misoees: 


CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 


6499 WEST 65TH STREET + CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 





NEW PRODUCTION IDEAS 


Continued 


it possible to flop the fixture fo; 
grinding opposite sides without ad. 
ditional adjustments. Capacity jg 
% x1% in. The six position ang 
vise is used on magnetic or nop. 
magnetic chucks. It has a standard 
capacity for ¥ to 1-in. parts with 
central positioning of the work 
Dery Tool & Die Co. 


For more data insert No. 33 on postcard, », 3; 


Cage Nut 


Requires no separate cage, 

eliminates spot welding. 

The cage for the new cage nut, 
P-1079, is punched right in the 
sheet metal as a nut holder. Tw 
loops, formed at 45° angles in the 
sheet metal, plus the new sheet 
metal nut are assembled by pinch- 
ing the loops up with pliers, afte: 
dropping the nut over the loops, 





making an inexpensive floating 


cage nut. These fit popular size: 
of sheet metal screws and are mat 
of spring steel or mild steel, de 
pending on the torque requirement! 


Prestole Corp. 
For more data insert No. 34 on postcard, p. 3) 


Drill Level Attachment 


Facilitates drilling straight holes 
vertically, horizontally, at angles. 


Called the Midget Ken-Drill leve! 


attachment, this tool for portable 
electric hand drills has a _ slotted 
base from the center of which rises 
a holder containing a_ protected 
bubble-level unit. This may be se! 
at any desired angle up to 90° ») 


means of a hand set screw. Acct: 


rate drilling is said to be possibl 


by watching the bubble and keep- 


ing it between two guide lines 
Singer Kennedy Corp. 


For more data insert No. 35 on postcard, p. 3) 
Resume Your Reading on Page 39 
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MARKETS & PRICES 


omit reeks and Bulletins 


shipping space ruling The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has moved to reduce shipping space shortages 
by penalizing shippers for wasting space. Effective Sept. 
20, a shipper who accepts and uses a larger car than 
ordered or two cars instead of one must pay the full mini- 
mum charge on the car or cars instead of the minimum 
ordered fee. He can choose waiting until a smaller car 
is available. General exceptions ears for live- 
stock shipment and longer-than-ordered flat cars. Expir- 
ing Mar. 31, 1951, the order does not apply to rail un- 
loadings from ships. 


include 


pig iron and coke—FEastern suppliers of both pig 
iron and coke are in agreement that the supply situation 
for both is going to get worse, and one stated that the 
earliest possible improvement would be next spring. The 
Alan Wood 700-ton-per-day furnace, which had _ been 
scheduled to go out of blast for repairs, is still producing 
iron because of the shortage. Meanwhile, foundries are 
crowded with and their demand for material is 
running up the price of foundry grades of scrap. 


orders 


changes—A considerable amount of 18-8 stainless trim 
used in Detroit has already been changed over to straight 
chrome stainless. However, those who used stainless 
stamped grilles instead of die castings are not finding the 
shift so easy. In some cases there has been difficulty form- 
ing the chrome stee] to a shape that was easy when the 
part was made of 18-8. 


silvery iron boost —Electric furnace silvery pig iron 
prices have been increased by Keokuk Electro-Metals Co. 
The f.o.b. Keokuk, Iowa, or Wenatchee, Wash., price for 
14.01 to 14.50 pet silicon is now $82.00 per gross ton. 
“Keokuk” 12% lb piglets are now $86.00 per gross ton 
f.o.b. Keokuk. Extras remain the same. 


defense pipe—Smaller pipe fabricators are getting 
increasing orders from the Army and Navy. The Army 
Corps of Engineers in Chicago has an inquiry out for 
1,448,344 ft of 654 in. API line pipe. 


Week of Pittsburgh Chicago | Youngstown | Philadelphia Cleveland! Buffalo 
Sept. 19 97.0* 102.0 93.0 92.0 96.0* 104.0 
Sept 17 99.0 102.5 93.0 92.0 97.0 104.0 

Revised. 


District Operating Rates—Per Cent of Capacity** 


conversion—An Ohio producer of cold-rolled strip 
reports that 60 to 75 pet of its production is from con- 
version steel. About 25 to 40 pct of its hot-rolled bands are 
obtained from producers with whom they have a long 
standing. The rest is supplied by customers who get it 
from a variety of sources and sell it to the producer at 
mill prices. After converting it to cold-rolled strip the 
producer sells it to the customers at regular mill prices. 
What the customer originally paid for the hot-rolled bands 
doesn’t enter into the transaction. 


spiegeleisen prices—New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. has 
raised its prices on spiegeleisen effective Sept. 14. New 
prices are: 16 to 19 pet Mn, 3 pct max. Si, $69.00 per gross 
ton; 19 to 21, 21 to 23 or 23 to 25 pet Mn, 3 pct max. Si, 
$70.00, 4 pet max. Si, $72.00, 26 to 28 pet Mn, 3 pet max. 
Si, $80.00. 


’ 


Steel Operations** 






uo 
=} 








PER CENT OF CAPACITY 
Ss 
So 


5 





Wheeling | South Detroit West Ohio River | St. Louis East Aggregate 
100.0 104.0 105.0* 106.0 93.0 91.0 90.0 100.0 
102.0 108.0 101.0 105.0 89.0 $1.0 102.0 100.5 


** Stteel operations for the first half of 1950 are based on annual capacity of 99,392,800 net tons. Beginning July 1, 1950, operations are based on new annual capacity of 


100,563,500 net tons. 


September 21, 1950 









Nonferrous Metals curteex 


Market Activities 


New York—Just now coming to 
light is the actual confusion fac- 
ing the copper industry. Every- 
body knew that it was pretty bad, 
but the copper people are as much 
in the dark about defense require- 
ments as are the aluminum and 
magnesium producers. 

A priorities and allocation pro- 
gram seems to be on the way but 
nobody knows who needs how 
much and for what purpose. Not 
only that, but who is to say just 
which 
most important and therefore re- 
ceive the highest priority? It’s 
the old World War II problem all 
over again, intensified, in a way, 
by the fact that we are not en- 
gaged in an all-out war. There 


fabricated products are 


will be some civilian non-essential 
production that will complicate 
matters more than a little. 


Imports May Have Dim Future 

There is some worry about the 
effect of price controls, if imposed, 
on the imports of copper and 
other strategic materials which 
must be brought into the U. S. 
It is felt by some in the trade that 
a fixed price would send foreign 
copper producers looking for other 
buyers who would not be _ re- 
stricted pricewise. 

One obvious solution to this 
would be a direct subsidy from 
the U. S. Government. There are 
objections to this, teo. 

Making the situation tougher 
now than it was during the last 
war is the fact that there are 
more foreign interests who might 
want the copper which is usually 
sent to the U. S. Western Europe 
is the perfect example of this. 

General indications of the move- 
ment of some world capital away 
from the American dollar and to- 
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Confusion reigns concerning defense needs of copper . . . Pos- 


sibility of losing imports of strategic metals to other countries 


... Tungsten situation getting worse. 


ward the pound sterling and the 
Canadian dollar can also be ex- 
pected to have a profound effect 
on imports of all materials to this 
country. 

Meanwhile, conversion deals 
continue to inflate the copper 
scrap market. Ingot makers and 
custom smelters prices for No. 2 
heavy copper and wire remain at 
20.75¢ per lb but scrap for con- 
version purposes is bringing as 
high as 23¢ per lb. For this rea- 
son it is becoming more difficult 
for the refiners to obtain scrap. 

The rash of price increases 
which broke out two weeks ago 
has now tapered off somewhat, but 
mercury is now quoted at $83 to 
$85 per 76-lb flask, a rise of $5.00 
from last week. Tin was also mak- 
ing small gains last week. 

Refined copper stocks showed 
a gain of 2686 net tons during the 
month of August. However, there 
were only 50,952 tons on hand at 
the close of the month. At cur- 
rent consumption rates this is less 
than one month’s supply and it 


compares with a stock of 217,000 
tons at this point in 1949. 
Fabricators received 112,085 
tons of refined copper during Au- 
gust for a daily average of 3616 
tons, very slightly under the dail) 
average for the first 8 months of 
this year. Refined copper produc- 
tion from both domestic and for- 
eign sources rose from 96,734 tons 
in July to 108,465 tons in August. 


Tungsten Supply Tightening 
Supplies of tungsten are also 
becoming more critical and, since 
imports of tungsten from China 
were cut off early this year, Rus- 
sia now controls 75 pet of the 
world’s supply. And now the 
U.S., which usually consumes 26.5 
pet of world production, will need 
even more for mobilization. 
Even though the price of tung- 
sten ore has doubled in the last 
few months, the price is still too 
low for domestic mining firms to 
undertake new projects. The num- 
ber of domestic tungsten mines 
has dropped from 50 = during 
World War II to four today. 


NONFERROUS METALS PRICES 


Sept. 13 
Copper, electro, Conn. 22.50— 

24.50 
Copper, Lake, delivered 24.625 
Tin, Straits, New York ... $1.02 $1.03 
Zine, East St. Louis ...... 17.50 
Heme, Bt. EOmie 2... ccsccces 15.80 


Note: Quotations are going prices. 
* Tentative. 


Sept.14 Sept. 15 


74.625 


Sept.16 Sept.18 Sept.1% 


22. 22.50—- 22.50—- 22.50- 
24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 
24.625 24.62! 24.625 24.625 
$1.03 me $1.01 $1.02" 
17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 
15.80 15.80 15.80 15.30 
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MILL PRODUCTS 


Alumiaum 


(Base prices, cents per pound, base 30,000 
lb, f.0.0 shipping point, freight allowed) 


Flat Sheet: 0.188 in., 2S, 3S, 27.4¢; 45S, 
615- O, 29.8¢; 62S, 81.4¢; 248-0, 24S-OAL, 
30.2¢; 758-O, 75S-OAL, 86.8¢; 0.081 in., 2S, 
3S, 28.463 4S, 61S-O, 30.7¢; 62S, 32.8¢; 248-0, 
248-OAL, 81.4¢; 758-0, 768-OAL, 38.5¢ ; 0.032 
in., 2S, 8S, 80.0¢ 4S, 61S-O, 34.0¢; 52S 36.7¢ 
248-0, 248-OAL, 38. 4¢; 158-0, 15S-OAL, 48-1¢. 

late: % in. and heavier: 2S, 3S, F, 24.8¢ 
iS-F, 27¢; 52S-F, 28.1¢; 61S-O, "27. 6¢; 24S-F, 
24S-FAL, ‘28. 1¢; 768-F, 16S-FAL, $4.9¢. 

Extruded Selid Shapes: Shape factors 1 to 
i, 33.6¢ to 67¢; 11 to 18, 34.3¢ to 79¢; 23 to 
25, 36.3¢ to $1.08; 35 to 37, 43.3¢ to $1.66. 

Rod Rolled: 1.6 to 4.5 in., 28-F, 3S-F, 
34.5¢ to 81¢; Cold-finished, 0.875 to 3 in., 
28, 3S, 87¢ to 32.5¢. 

Screw Machine Steck: Rounds, 11S-T3, R317- 
T4, % to 11/82 in., 49.6¢ to 38.5¢; % to 1% in., 
88¢ to 36¢; 19/16 to 3 in., 86¢ to 38¢; 17S-T4 
lower by 1¢ per Ib. Base 6000 Ib. 

Drawn ire: Coiled, 0.051 to 0.374 in.; 
2S, 36.5¢ to 27¢; 62S, 44.5¢ to 32.56¢; 66S, 47.5¢ 
to 89¢; 178-T4, 60.6¢ to 35¢; 615-T4, 45¢ to 
84.5¢; 76S-T-6, 76.5¢ to 55.5¢. 

Extruded Tubing, Reunds: 68S-T5; OD in 
in.t 1% to 2, 38.5¢ to 49¢; 2 to 4, 80.5¢ to 
11.3¢; 4 to 6, 81¢ to 37.8¢; 6 to 9, 31.5¢ to 
89.3¢. 

Roofing Sheet, Flat: 0.019 in. x 28 im. per 
sheet, 72 in., $1.085; 96 in., $1.446; 120 in., 
$1.806; 144 in., $2.170. Gage 0.024 in. x 28 
in., 72 in., $1.306 ; 96 in., $1.743 ; 120 in., $2.179; 
144 in., $2.615. Coiled Sheet: 0.019 in. x 28 in., 
26.7¢ per Ib; 0.024 in. x 28 in., 25.4¢ per Ib. 


Magnesium 
(Cents per Ib, f.0.b. mill, freight allowed) 


Sheet and Plate: M-O, FS-O. % in. 58¢ to 
60¢; 3/16 in. 60¢ to 62¢; % in. 62¢ to 64r: 
B & S gage 10, 68¢ to 65¢; 12, 67¢ to 69¢; 14, 
78¢ to 78¢; 16, 80¢ to 85¢; 18, 88¢ to’ 93¢; 20, 
$1.00 to $1.05; 22, $1.22-$1.81; 24, $1.62-$1.75. 
Specification grade higher. Base: 30,000 Ib. 

Extruded Round Rod: M, FS, diam in., \ 
in, to 0.811, 66¢; % in. to %, 50¢; 1% 
1.749, 47¢; 2 to 5 in., 45¢. Other alloys 
higher. Base: Up to % in., diam, 10,000 Ib; 
% in. to 1% in., 20,000 Ib; 1% in. and larger, 
30, 000 Ib. 

Extruded Solid Shapes, Rectangles: M, FS, 
in weight per ft, for perimeters of less than 
size indicated, 0. 10 to 0. 11 lb per ft, per. up to 
3.6 in., 59.5¢: 0.22 to 0.26 Ib per ft, per. up 
to 6.9 ‘in., 55¢; 0.50 to 0.59 Ib per ft, per. up 
to 8.6 in., 50.54; 1.8 to 2.69 lb per ft, per. up 
to 19.6 in., 47.5¢ 4 to 6 Ib per ft, per. up to 
28 in. 46.6¢. Other alloys higher. Base, in 
weight per ft of shape; Up to \% Ib, 10,000 
Ib; % Ib to 1.80 Ib, 20,000 Ib; 1.80 Ib and 
heavier, 30,000 Ib. 

Extruded Round Tubing: M, FS, wall thick- 
ness, outside diam, in., 0.049 to 0.057, a i. 
to 5/16, $1.40; 5/16 to %, $1.26; % to 5s, 
93¢; 1 to 2 in., 76¢; 0.165 to 0.219, % to 
%, 61¢; 1 to 2 in., 57¢: 3 to 4 in., 56¢. 
Other alloys higher. Base, OD in in.: Up to 
1% in., 10,000 Ib; 1% in. to 8 in., 20, 000 Ib; 
3 in. and larger, 30, 000 Ib. 


Nickel and Monel 


(Base prices, cents per 1b, f.0.b. mill) 


«ae — Monel 
Sheets, cold-rolled ..... 69 53 


Strip, cold-rolled ..... 75 56 
Rods and bars a 65 51 
Angles, hot-rolled .... 65 51 
Plates .. at <— ae 52 
Seamless tubes ea 98 86 
Shot and blocks .... ; 46 


Copper, Brass, Bronze 


(Cents per lb, freight prepaid on 200 Ib, 
subject to copper import duty) 


Extruded 

: Sheets Rods Shapes 
Copner . 89.43 ew 39.03 
Copper, her ... .. 35.28 
Copper, drawn. .... 36.53 
Low brass.. 37.72 37.41 
Yellow brass 36.53 36.22 
Red brass . 38.11 37.80 
Naval brass .. 41.43 35.49 36.75 
Leaded brass.. .. 30.95 35.11 
Com'l bronze.. 39.03 38.72 ae 
Manganese 

bronze ; 44.93 38.82 40.38 
Phosphor 

bronze ... 58.02 58.27 
Muntz metal... 39.53 35.09 36.34 
Everdur, Her- 

culoy, ee 

_Dic, ete. 43.97 42.91 
Nic} el silver 

10 pet cau eee 51.63 cata 
Arc bronze... .. : 35.11 
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PRIMARY METALS 


(Cents per ib, unless otherwise noted) 
Aluminum ingot, 99+%, 10,000 Ib, 
SUE GIMWIOE vei cbs ctceeeies 17.50 
ATMeRTMUM BAG... 0.6: cones scceces 16:0 
Antimony, American, Laredo, Tex.. 32.00 
Beryllium metal, 95%, lumps, beads. $95.00 
Beryllium copper, 3.75-4.25%@ Be, 


dollars per lb contained Be...... $30.00 
Beryllium aluminum 5% Be, dollars 

per lb contained Be............. $65.00 
EE, 66. 0c 0s oe eacane $2.00 
Cadmium, del’d ... a eco. See 
Cobalt, 97-99% (per Ib). ...$1.80 to $1.87 
Copper, electro, Conn. Valley + 50 to 24.50 
Copper, Lake, delivered ........... 24.625 
Gold, U. S. Treas., dollars per oz.. . $35.00 


Indium, 99.8%, dollars per troy oz. $2. = 
Iridium, dollars per troy oz. s+. $22 
Dee Ge BA. ceo cwnes Sg . am 30 
ee ere 16.00 
Magnesium, 99. 8+%, f.o.b. Freeport 
ie, SE ww ena eeees 22.50 
Magnesium, sticks, 100 to. 500 Ib 
39.00¢ to 41.00¢ 
Mercury, dollars per 76-lb flask 
f.o.b. New York -$83 to $85 
Nickel, electro, f.o.b. New York. 51.22 
Nickel oxide sinter, f.o.b. Copper 
Cliff, Ont., contained nickel ..... 44.25 
Palladium, dollars per troy oz..... .$24.00 
Platinum, dollars per troy oz..$100 to $103 


Silver, New York, cents pe oz. . 72.76 
Tin, New York : oc Oneal 
Zine, East St. Louis ... 17.50 
Zinc, New York ‘ ef cee owas 18.22 
Zirconium copper, 50 pet ...... $6.20 


REMELTED METALS 


Brass ingot 


(Cents per Ib delivered, carloads) 
85-5-5-5 ingot 


cS ae ee 25.50 

eG: ns « hia Sync lg we os raat. a 

I MIE tas ay we pniet is’ wes 0p asbcairern! © 
80-10-10 pet 

No. 305 CG tok s bas a, tee 

i neko oe 27.00 
88-10-2 ingot 

(>. RE Sere soe ae 

EE 6 Obie 5 a eee 

No. 245 ... iid. etki aaie Mobaere als ae 
Yellow ingot 

EE eee oo “S056 
Manganese bronze 

No. 421 wie amie wee eee 


Aluminum Ingot 
(Cents per Ib, 30,000 Ib lots) 


95-5 aluminum-silicon alloys 
0.230 copper, max. ‘ 


.00-29.50 


0.€0 copper, max. ..... .. 28.50-29.00 
Piston alloys (No. 122 type ) 27.00-27.50 
No. 12 alum. (No. 2 grade ) 26.50-27.00 
108 alloy . 27.00+27.50 
WO awit soc weeae va 28.00-28.50 
te ee 28.50-29.00 
AXS-679 27.50-28.00 


Steel deoxidizing aluminum, notch-bar 
granulated or shot 


Grade 1—95-9714%4% 27.50-28.00 
Grade 2—92-95% ‘ 26. 50-27.00 
Grade 8—90- oo ate aed .50-26.00 
Grade 4—85-90% 5.00- 25.50 
ELECTROPLATING SUPPLIES 
Anodes 
(Cents per lb, freight allowed, 
506 Ib lots) 

Copper ; 
Cast, oval, 15 in. or longer .. 39% 
Electrodeposited ........ .. . 33% 
Rolled, oval, straight, delivered... 38% 
Forged ball anodes ......... - 43 

Brass, 80-20 
Cast, oval, 15 in. or tomer re 34% 

Zine, oval er ia ee dhe he are 26% 
Ball anodes .. 25% 

Nickel 99 pct plus 
Cast tah ake ie 68.00 
Rolled, “depolarized i esavalaved 69.00 

Ce ae we eenene $2.55 


Silver 999 fine, rolled, 100 oz lots, 
per troy oz, f.o.b. Seay 
CE ore wed aecne ss 79% 


Chemicals 
(Cents per Ib, f.0.b. shipping point) 


Copper cyanide, 100 Ib drum...... 52.15 
Copper sulfate, 99.5 crystals, bbl.. 12.85 
Nickel salts, single or double, 4- 100 

lb bags, frt allowed ....... ..+ 20% 
Nickel chloride, 375 Ib drum ...... 27% 
Silver cyanide, 100 oz lots, per oz. 61% 
Sodium cyanide, 96 pct domestic 

300 Ib Grumis ......00- 4 19.25 
Zine cyanide, 100 Ib drums... 45.86 















SCRAP METALS 


Brass Mill Scrap 


(Cents per pound; add se per Ib for 
shipments oj 20, 000 to 40, S00 1b; add 
l¢ for mure then 40, v00 Ib) 


Turn- 
Heavy ings 
ae ve 21% 20% 
Yellow brass ke .... 19% 17% 
Red brass ee ee 20% 19% 
Corrm. bronze ..... : 20% 19% 
Mang. bronze ...... Bee. 36 % 
Brass rod ends 187% 


Custom Smelters' Serep 


(Cents per pound, carlvad lvuts, delivered 
to yee 


No. 1 copper wire .. 21.75 
No. 2 copper wire 20.75 
Re GE bn. wes sec ewes 19.75 
Refinery brass ........... 20.00° 
Radiators ..... 15.50 


*Dry copper content. 
ingot Makers’ Scrap 


(Cents per pound, carload lots, delivered 
to eoqguende 


No. 1 copper wire .. a halen 21.75 
No. 2 copper wire ween 4 20.75 
Light copper ......... anne 19.75 
No. 1 composition ee 19.00 
No. 1 comp turnings ere 18.75 
Rolled DRAGS .. ccccscces 17.00 
Brass pipe naw a hava 18.50 
Radiators .... ‘a a 15.50 
Heavy yellow brass ~e- 14.50-14.75 
Aluminum 
Mixed old cast .....-cccosss 16.00 
Mixed old clips ..... Sets 16.50 
Mixed turnings, dry ... eat 15.50 
Pots and pans... ak 16.00 
Low copper i iaraé aa 5 18.50 


Dealers’ Scrap 
(Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. New York 
in cents per pound) 


Copper and Brass 


No. 1 heavy copper and wire. 20 —20% 
No. 2 heavy copper and wire. 19 —19% 
Light copper . . 18 —18% 
Auto radiators Cunsweated) . 13%—14 
No. 1 composition .... 17 —l17% 
No. 1 composition turnings. 16%—17 
Clean red car boxes wees 15 —15% 
Cocks and faucets .. m 15 Toa 
Mixed heavy yellow brass. . 12 —12's 
Old rolled brass ............ 18%—13 
ee Pe. o.k es hemes ‘ 15% ie 
New soft brass clippings .... 17 17% 
Brass rod ends ......... 153 16 
No. 1 brass rod turnings .. 15%—15% 
Aluminum 
Alum. pistons and struts 9144—10 
Aluminum crankcases o--. 12 —12% 
2S aluminum clippings 15 —15% 
Old sheet and utensils .. 12 —12% 
Borings and turnings ....... 8i, 
Misc. cast aluminum .. vce oe 12% 
Dural clips (24S) ... ‘ 12 12% 
Zine 
New zinc “ae ae . 13%—14 
Old zinc ; — 114%—11% 
Zine routings 8%4— 8% 
Old die cast scrap Sl, 8%, 
Nickel and Monel 
Pure nickel clippings oe ae 60 
Clean nickel turnings ..... 47 57 
Nickel anodes ........ . 50 —60 
Nickel rod ends 4 7 . 50 —60 
New Monel Clippings | . 17 —2!1 
Clean Monel turnings ....... 15 —17 
Old sheet Monel ... és . 16 —20 
Inconel clippings ... 7 22 —26 
Nickel silver clippings, mixed 13 —14 
Nickel silver turnings, mixed 12 —15 
Lead 
Soft scrap, lead ena sa ee { 
3attery plates (dry) .. a % 
Magnesium 
Segregated solids anne 9 —)]# 
a ere ee rr ee 5Blue— 6% 
Miscellaneous 

Block tin .. A Py ar ere 78 —80 
ee SS SO si wcee ea 58 —60 
No. 1 auto babbitt ........ 50 —852 
Mixed common babbitt «oe. 138 —13% 
Solder joints ............... 16%—17 
Siphon tops .. “a . 46 —48 
Small foundry type ...... 164%4—T7 
ee 15%—16 
Lino. and stereotype -. 14%—15 
Electrotype .. .... 13%—14% 
New type shell cuttings -.. 18 —18% 
Hand picked type shells -.. 6%— 7 
Lino. and stereo. dross ..... 4%— 5% 
ee GE va bas 8hdSas%s 3%— 3% 
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MARKETS—PRICES—TRENDS 





SCRAP 


Tron & Steel 


Pig Iron Shortage Inflates Foundry Grades 


Consumers have definitely suc- 
ceeded (at least for the moment) 
in their efforts to halt the upward 
march of steelmaking scrap prices. 
In some centers there was token 
resistance to “formula” prices; 
elsewhere, pressure actually di- 
minished, leaving present prices 
firmly entrenched. 

There were some complaints 
from brokers who said they could 
not buy openhearth grades under 
what the mills are willing to pay. 
No. 1 bundles were commanding 
a premium in some areas. 

Foundry demand remains strong, 
With the result that cast grades 
are higher in some areas. A short- 
age of merchant pig iron is fore- 
ing some foundries to seek bigger 
tonnages of cast iron to make up 
their melt. 


PITTSBURGH retained 
ontrol of the market this week. No. 1 
heavy 


Consumers 


melting held at $44.00, top, but 
No. 2 grade was off $1.50 to $39.50. No. 1 
bundle however, continued to command 
a premium Machine shop turnings were 
off $1.00 to $34.00, top. No. 1 railroad was 
softer down $1.00 as the latest lists 
moved at or close to the ‘‘formula”’ price 
of $44.00, and some tonnage was allo- 
cated at the formula figures Scrap rails 

Malleable 
S. Steel Corp 


and short rails were stronger 
was up $2.00 to $56.00 u 


announced that the first shipment of for- 
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eign ore, part of a consignment of 50,000 
tons for September, should hit the East 
Coast very soon 


CHICAGO—Ffforts to stabilize the mar- 
ket in the Chicago area seem to. be 
working for the openhearth grades and 
scrap is moving steadily on last mill 
orders. Turnings are off $1.00 to $1.50 
on the basis of broker offerings but no 
new mill purchases have been officially 
reported at the new price of $30.00 per 
gross ton for industrial short shoveling 
and $28.00 for dealer short shoveling. 
Foundries are said to be keeping up the 
price on low phos. Railroad lists sold 
last week brought considerably higher 
than the $40.00 said to be offered by the 
mills for No. 1 RR. heavy melting steel. 
No. 1 RR. heavy melting steel is off $1.00. 


PHILADELPHIA Steel 
holding at the prices quoted last week 


grades are 


Dealers’ yards are pretty well cleaned out 
and the dealers are losing some earmarked 
scrap, but now that the summer is about 
over, the autowreckers can be expected 
to get busy. Foundry demand remains at 
a high level, and all cast items are quota- 
ble at a dollar above last week's prices. 
Crop rails are now selling at $52.00 to 
$53.00, but would be searce at any figure. 


NEW YORK—No. 1 heavy melting steel! 
took another dip and is now being quoted 
at a range of $32.50 to $33.00. Blast fur- 
nace grades of scrap dropped $2.00 per 
gross ton. The real activity in the mar- 
ket concerns the foundry grades which 
are in terrific demand because of the pig 
iron shortage. These grades are all $1.00 
higher this week. 


DETROIT—The tone of the market is 
dull as the concerted effort of steel scrap 
buyers to avoid a runaway market ap- 





pears to be making headway. ] 
for minor adjustments there have 
no appreciable changes in prices he; 
during the past several weeks an 
upward price trend appears to be | 
New industrial lists coming out next 
will tell definitely whether the pri 
can be held. At the moment, indi 

are that price stability has been ac} 
here, temporarily at least. 


ee i a a allie 


CLEVELAND—A weaker undert: 
the market here and in the Valk 
week is putting some . backbor 
formula prices. One major consun 
refusing any more $44.00 tonnage 
segment of the trade is seeming] 
signed to the formula. Other bh 
report they cannot buy freely at $4 
and it is true that some dealers are st 
shipping on higher priced orders. kK 
the weaker undertone may be the thr 
of 30-day scrap inventories and clos 
of a major railroad list and allocati 
part of the heavy melting tonnage t 
eral consumers at $44.00. Foundry ¢g 
are running wild. 


ST. LOUIS—The scrap market 
tinues strong with prices generally 


OA Ngee eit nce ne iti nerd ae ated. teh 


changed Heavy breakable cast mov 


to $40.00 to $42.00. Steel mills and fou ; / 
dries here are committed for their curre: f 
needs and hesitate to pile up too hea j 
inventories because of controls. Broker | 


are able to buy all available scrap 
present prices but add that not too mu 
is available. 


CINCINNATI — Formula prices ar 
meeting token resistance in a somewha 
unsettled scrap market here. Brokers 
cannot buy tonnage at the formula, and 


¥ 
4 
4 
a 
¢ 
% 
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package deals are a definite possibility 
Apparently consumers are inclined to pa 
a somewhat better price for No. 2 steel t 
get No. 1 heavy melting tonnage. Found: 
grades are very strong and inventori 
are such that consumers are demandi! 
quick shipment. 


BOSTON—The market here is ve! 
quiet with openhearth grades holding 
last week's prices. Blast furnace mat: 
rial is a bit weaker, pricewise. Abo 
3 weeks ago foundry grades started on t! 
upswing and are still going. No. 1 
chinery cast, heavy breakable cast, 
stove plate are quotable at 50¢ to 3) 
a ton higher this week. 


BIRMINGHAM—The market continu 
strong this week in specialties, such 
scrap angle bars, rail crops. ete. No 
cast, for the first time in several weel 





failed to advance in price, but cast iro! yi 
pipe manufacturers are expected to b bs 
in the market again soon. A little n : 
scrap is now available for the soutl 3 
market but dealers and brokers are hold- i 


t 


ing off buying any more than enough 
fill orders because the price is considered 
too high. Prices are unchanged. 


BUFFALO—No. 2 heavy melting 


related steelmaking items followed tht 
rise of No. 1 heavy melting in the pre- 
vious week by jumping $1.50 on sales ©! 


approximately 25,000 tons. Three lead- 
ing dealers participated in the sales 
which carried No. 2 heavy melt to 4 Bras 
range of $37.50 to $38.50. Bundles and DET 
bushelings advanced similarly. Turn- 
ings were not included in the sales. PRO 
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Branch Offices and Warehouses: ATLANTA - BALTIMORE - BOSTON .- 
DETROIT . HOUSTON -. INDIANAPOLIS - LOS ANGELES - MIL'WAUKEE - NEWARK . NEW HAVEN . NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH 
PROVIDENCE . ROCKFORD - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. - ST. LOUIS . SYRACUSE - TORONTO, ONT. - WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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for fast action 





4 
hue When you want extra fast action on your specialty steel 


needs, rely on the prompt, satisfactory service you get 
from Crucible’s 23 warehouses. If you’re out of stock, 
don’t need a mill-sized shipment, or can’t wait for a mill 
shipment, check Crucible’s complete stocks of specialty 
steels...maintained to meet your immediate requirements. 


Crucible’s fast delivery can help you meet tight pro- 
duction schedules. Make Crucible your warehouse. Come 
in to the Crucible warehouse near you and see first hand 
how well prepared we are to serve you. And be sure to ask 
about Crucible’s alert metallurgical staff . . . these engi- 
neers and metallurgists are made freely available to you 
for your specialty steel application. CRUCIBLE STEEL COM- 
PANY OF AMERICA, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


Complete stocks maintained of 
High Speed Steel... AISI Alloy, Machinery, Onyx Spring 
and Special Purpose Steels . . . ALL grades of Tool Steel 
(including Die Casting and Plastic Die Steel, Drill Rod, 
Tool Bits and Hollow Drill Steel) . . . Stainless Steel (Sheets, 
Bars, Wire, Billets, Electrodes) 


first name in special purpose steels 


WAREHOUSE SERVICE 


BUFFALO - CHARLOTTE - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DENVER 
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IRON AGE 
FOUNDED 1855 





Pittsburgh 


No. 1 hvy. melting - $43.50 to 
No. 2 hvy. melting .. 39.00 to 
No. 1 bundles 45. 50 to 
No. 2 bundles 38.50 to 
Machine shop turn. 33.50 to 
Mixed bor. and ms. turns 33.50 to 
Shoveling turnings ..... 36.50 to 
Cast iron borings .. 35.50 to 
Low phos. plate 49.50 to 
Heavy turnings . a 42.50 to 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting 44.00 to 
Serap rails, random lgth. 52.50 to 
Rails 2 ft and under 55.00 to 
RR. steel wheels ......... 52.00 to 
RR. spring steel ..... 52.00 to 
RR. couplers and knuckles 52.00 to 
No. 1 machinery cast 51.50 to 
Mixed yard cast. 45.50 to 
Heavy breakable cast. 40.50 to 
Malleable 55.00 to 


Chicago 
No. 1 hvy. melting .. 
No. 2 hvy. melting 


No. 1 factory bundles 
No. 1 dealers’ bundles ... 
No. 2 dealers’ bundles 
Machine shop turn 
Mixed bor. and turn 
Shoveling turnings 

(ast iron borings 

Low phos. forge crops 
Low phos. plate ; 
No 1 RR. hvy. melting. . 
scrap rails, random Igth... 
Rerolling rails . 

Rails 2 ft and under 
Locomotive tires, cut 

Cut bolsters & side frames 
Angles and splice bars 

RR. steel car axles 

RR. couplers and knuckles 
No. 1 machinery cast 

No. 1 agricul. cast. ; 
Heavy breakable cast 

RtRR. wrate DATS . .. scence : 
Cast iron brake shoes .... 
Cast iron car wheels 


Malleable 

Philadelphi 
No. 1 hvy. melting ox 
No. 2 hvy. melting ....... 
No. 1 bundles . 


No. 2 bundles .. 
Machine shop turn. 
Mixed bor. and turn. 
Shoveling turnings ; 
Low phos. punchings, plate 
Low phos. 5 ft and under. 
Low phos. bundles 

Hvy. axle forge turn. 
Clean cast chem. borings. . 
RR. steel wheels 

RR. spring steel 

Raiis 18 in. and under 

No. 1 machinery cast. 
Mixed yard cast. 

Heavy breakable cast 

Cast iron carwheels 
Malleable 


neweten 
No. 1 hvy. melting 
No. 2 hvy. melting 
No. 1 busheling 
No. 1 bundles . 
No. 2 bundles 
Machine shop turn. 
Mixed bor. and turn. 
Shoveling turnings .. 
Cast iron borings ........ 
Low phos. 2 ft and under.. 
Steel axle turn. 
Drop forge flashings 


No. 1 RR. hvy. melting. 
Rails 3 ft and under ... 
Rails 18 in. and under 
No. 1 machinery cast 
a ee 

RR. grate bars 

Stove plate ... 
Malleable 


.$34.00 to 


28.50 to 
S.50 to 
30.00 to 
30.00 to 


49.00 to 
48.00 to 
$13.50 to 
1.50 to 
7.00 to 
1.00 to 
0.00 to 
9.00 to 
54.00 to 
1.00 to 
9.00 to 
9.00 to 
».00 to 
.00 to 
.00 to 
00 to 
-00 to 
00 to 


“In ox SS 


$38.00 to 
35.00 to 
38.00 to 
31.00 to 
27.00 to 
25.00 to 
32.00 to 


44.00 to 
44.00 to 
41.00 to 
38.00 to 
39.00 to 
46.00 to 
46.00 to 
52.00 to 
45.00 to 
40.00 to 
39.50 to 
17.00 to 
52.00 to 


d 


‘Oe 00 to 
35.50 to 
41.00 to 
41.00 to 


. 28.00 to 


30.00 to 
33.00 to 
33.00 to 
33.00 to 
44.00 to 
41.00 to 
41.00 to 


13.50 to 
61.50 to 
12.50 to 
3.00 to 
3.00 to 
43.00 to 
47.00 to 
65.00 to 


Youngstown 


No. 1 hvy. melting 


No. 2 hvy. melting 
No. 1 bundles 
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$43.50 to 
37.50 to 
43.50 to 


MARKETS & PRICES 


$44.00 
39.50 
46.00 
39.00 
34.00 
34.00 
37.00 
36.00 
50.00 
43.00 
15.00 
53.00 
56. Ov 
53.00 
00 
00 
.00 


£6.00 
41.00 


56.00 


grove 
to co cee 


$410.00 
38.00 
40.00 
40.00 
35.00 
29.50 
31.00 
31.00 


50.00 
49.00 
$4.50 
55.50 
58.00 
62.00 
51.00 
50.00 
55.00 
75.00 
50.00 
50.00 
$7.00 
39.00 
39.00 
42.00 
43.00 
58.00 


$39.00 
36.00 
39.00 
32.00 
28.00 
26.00 
33.00 


45.00 
45.00 
42.00 
39.00 
40.00 
47.00 
47.00 
53.00 
46.00 
41.00 
40.50 
48.00 
53.00 


$41.50 
36.00 
41.50 
41.50 
28.50 
30.50 
33.50 
33.50 
33.50 
44.50 
41.50 
41.50 


44.00 
62.50 
63.50 
54.00 
54.00 
44.00 
48.00 
66.00 


$44.00 
38.00 
44.00 


Iron and Steel 


SCRAP PRICES 


Going prices as obtained in the trade 
by THE IRON AGE, based on repre- 
sentative tonnages. All prices are per 
gross ton delivered to consumer unless 
otherwise noted. 


No. 2 bundles ....... . eee + $34.50 to $35.00 
Machine shop turn. ...... 34.50 to > 00 
Shoveling turnings ....... 36.50 to 37.00 
Cast iron borings .. .. 36.50 to 37.00 
Low phos. plate ......... 46.00 to 46.50 
Buffalo 
No. 1 hvy. melting ....... $41.00 to $42.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting .. 37.50 to 38.50 
No. 1 busheling ...... 37.50 to 38.50 
No. 1 bundles ... 5 tee 38.50 to 39.50 
No. 2 bundles ...... .. 86.50 to 37.50 
Machine shop turn. 30.00 to 31.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. 30.00 to 31.00 
Shoveling turnings 32.00 to 34.00 
Cast iron borings .. 30.00 to 31.00 
Low phos. plate 42.00 to 43.00 
Scrap rails, random Igth... 44.00 to 45.00 
Rails 2 ft and under 48.00 to 50.00 
RR. steel wheels ........- 47.00 to 48.00 
RR. spring steel 47.00 to 48.00 
RR. couplers and knuckles 47.00 to 48.00 
No. 1 machinery cast. .. 41.50 to 42.00 
No. 1 cupola cast. ... 38.50to 39.00 
Small Indus. malleable ... 37.00 to 38.00 
Birmingham 
No. 1 hvy. melting ....... = 34.50 to $35.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ..... 31.00 to 32.00 
No. 2 bundles ‘ 29.00 to 30.00 
No. 1 busheling .... 31.00 to 32.00 
Machine shop turn. ....... 27.00 to 28.00 
Shoveling turnings ....... 29.00 to 30.00 
Cast iron borings 25.00 to 26.00 
Bar crops and plate 41.00 to 42.00 
Structural and plate 41.00 to 42.00 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting... 40.00 to 41.00 
Scrap rails, random lIgth... 43.00 to 44.00 
Rerolling PAE cane oun 48.00 to 49.00 
Rails 2 ft and under 48.00to 49.00 
Angles & splice bars ..... 47.00 to 48.00 
= steel axles ... 44.00to 45.00 
1 cupola cast. 51.00 to 52.00 
Stove plate ... 46.00 to 47.00 
Cast iron carw heels 37.00 to 38.00 
St. Louis 

No. 1 hvy. melting ... . $39.00 to $40.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting 36.00 to 37.00 
No. 2 bundled sheets 34.00 to 35.00 
Machine shop turn. 27.50 to 28.50 
Shoveling turnings 29.00 to 30.00 
Rails, random lengths 50.00 to 51.00 
Rails 3 ft and under 54.00 to 56.00 
Locomotive tires, uncut ... 47.00to 48.00 
Angles and splice bars 54.00 to 55.00 
Std. steel car axles va 76.00 to 78.00 
RR. spring steel ‘ 49.00 to 50.00 
No. 1 machinery cast. 44.00 to 45.00 
Hvy. breakable cast. 40.00 to 42.00 
Cast iron brake shoes 43.00 to 45.00 
Stove plate ... ...+. 38.00to 39.00 
Cast iron car wheels 48.00 to 49.00 
Malleable ....... . 53.00 to 55.00 


New York 


Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on cars: 


No. 1 hvy.melting .. ee 50 to $33.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting . 29.00 to 30.00 
No. 2 bundles ° 28.00 to 28.50 
Machine shop turn. ..... 22.00 to 23.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. 22.00 to 23.00 
Shoveling turnings ....... 23.50 to 24.50 
Clean cast chem. bor. 34.00 to 35.00 
No. 1 machinery cast. 36.00 to 37.00 
Mixed yard cast. 34.00 to 35.00 
Charging box cast. . 34.00 to 35.00 
Heavy breakable cast. .. 33.00 to 34.00 
Unstrp. motor blocks .. 30.00 to 31.00 


Boston 


Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on cars: 
No. 1 hvy. melting ....... $32.00 


No. 2 hvy. melting ....... -$26. 00 to 26.50 
No. 1 bundles Ris atav ; 32.00 





— 


No. 2 bundles 
Machine shop turn. 


- $25.50 to $26.00 
22.00 to 2.5 


Mixed bor. and turn. ...... 22.00 to 22.5 
Shoveling turnings ....... 24.50 te 25.09 
No. 1 busheling .......... 31.50 to 2.06 
Clean cast chem. borings... 29.00 to 30.09 
No. 1 machinery cast. 35.00 to ( 
Mixed cupola cast. ....... 82.00 to 32.5 
Heavy breakable cast. .... 30.50to $1.6 
Stove plate .....0..s0% $1.00 to 
Detroit 


Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on cars: 


No 1 hvy. melting ... $37.50 to $38.0 
No. 2 hvy. melting 30. 00 to 31.00 
No. 1 bundles .... osha eee tO 384 

New busheling .......... 37.50 to 

op Te rar 37.50 to 38.00 
Machine shop turn. 25.50 to 26.0 

Mixed bor. and turn. 25.50 to 26.0 

Shoveling turnings 27.50 to 28.0 

Cast iron borings ....... 27.50 to 28.0 
Low phos. plate ...... . 38.50 to 39.0 
No. 1 cupola cast. ........ 42.00 to 43.00 
Heavy breakable cast. .... 35.00 to 36.00 
Stove plate 3 36.00 to 37.0 
Automotive cast. ......... 45.00 to 46.00 

Cincinnati 
Per gross ton, f.o.b. cars: 

No. 1 hvy. melting ....... $39.50 to $40.0 
No. 2 hvy. melting ....... 33.50 to 34.0 
No. 1 bundles : -o+- 39.50 to 40.06 
No. 2 bundles, black -..« 38.50 to 34.0 
No. 2 bundles, mixed ..... 25.50to 26.0 


Machine shop turn. .. 
Mixed bor. and turn. 


25.00 
26.50 to 27.00 


Shoveling turnings ..... .. 27.50 to 28.00 
Cast iron borings ......... 27.50 to 28.00 
Low phos. 18 in. under ... 52.00 to 53.00 
Rails, random lengths 51.00 to 52.0) 
Rails, 18 in. and under . 59.00 to 60.00 
No. 1 cupola cast. ... 54.00 to 55.0 
Hvy. breakable cast. ..... 46.00 to 47.00 


Drop broken cast. ...... 57.00 to 58.0 


San Francisco 
F.o.b. shipping point: 


No. 1 hvy. melting ....... ; $23.50 
ING. 3 BVH, MAORIE 2.00660: -o 21.50 
UO: 2 DRBGIEE 6 ccc scucses “pea 23.50 
ING, B DURES occ cceccecse 19.50 
ee eee pasa s.8es 16.50 
Machine shop turn. ...... 12.00 


Elec. fur. 1 ft and under.. .... 36.00 


No. 1 RR. hvy. melting 23. 50 
Scrap rails, random lgth. 23.50 
No. 1 cupola cast. ....... $41. 50 to 44.00 
Los Angeles 
F.o.b. shipping point: 
No. 1 hvy. melting ....... $23.50 
INO, B RV. MUGIEIEE ccciccs cece 21.00 
Bes. 2 WEEE Cacnc ctbeee 23.50 
Sl Eee 19.50 
BVO: © WORMED . csc ranece 16,50 
Mach. | ee ea 12.00 
Elec. fur. 1 ft and under. aks 38.00 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting .. ° 23.50 
No. 1 cupola cast. ........ $42. 00 to 45.00 
Seattle 
No.1 bvy. WiettIRE scccces cove $24.00 
No, 2 hvy. melting ...... .... 24.00 
ING, 2 DURRIEB cccicicccces sacs 22.00 
No. 2 bundles ..... eoeces cove 22.00 
No. 3 bundles ........ 18.00 


Elec. fur. 1 ft and under. * $29. 00 to 30.00 
RR. hvy. melting ........ Cece 25.00 


No. 1 cupola cast ...... 35.00 
Heavy breakable cast. 25.00 
Hamilton, Ont. 

No. 1 hvy. melting ...... $30.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ oa'e 30.00 
tS a eee 29.50 
Mechanical bundles , 28.00 
Mixed steel scrap ....... .... 26.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. .... .... 23.00 
Rails, remelting ......... een 30.00 
Rails, rerolling ........ ‘ 33.00 
Bushelings ........ in 24.50 
Bush., new fact, prep’d.. ia 29.00 
Bush., new fact, unprep’d. 23.00 
Short steel turnings ..... .. 23.00 
Cee MEG ks cab clei aes a 40.00 
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SCRAP PRESCRIPTIONS 
EXPERTLY FILLED 


| Compounding Scrap Prescriptions 
“— for Mills & Foundries Since 1889 


Regardless of your scrap need, and individual 
specifications, Luria Brothers and Company, 
Inc. have the background, knowledge, 
00 organization and will to solve your problem 
competently ... assuring the maximum 
production at the lowest cost. 





Our offices, strategically located at 

the very fingertips of the steel industry, 
00 are ready to assume your every iron 
and steel scrap problem. 


v , é — ‘Nat. _— 
? % 


CONSULT OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF SCRAP 


.— LURIA BROTHERS AND COMPANY, INC. 
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I . 
FOUNDED lant MARKETS & PRICES 


Comparison of Prices 


Steel prices on this page are the average of variceus 
f.o.b. quotations of major producing areas: Pittsburgh, 


Pig Iron: 





— 


Price advances over previeus week are printed 
in Heavy Type; declines appear in Italics. 





Sept.19, Sept.12, Aug.22, Sept.29 


Chicago. Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown. (per gross ton) 1950 1950 1950 1949 
Flat-Rolled Steel Sept.19, Sept.12, Aug.22, Sept.20 No. 2, foundry, del’d Phila.$51.76 $51.76 $51.76 $50.42 

(cents per pound) 1950 1950 1950 1949 No, 2, Valley furnace.... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 
Hot-rolled sheets ....... 3.35 335 335 3.25 No. 2, Southern Cin’ti... 49.08 49.08 49.08 45.47 
Cold-rolled sheets ...... 410 410 410 4.00 No. 2, Birmingham ...... 42.38 42.38 42.38 39.38 
Galvanized sheets (10 ga) 440 440 4.40 4.40 No. 2, foundry, Chicagot 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 
Hot-rolled strip ......... 8.25 8.25 3.25 3.25 Basic del’d Philadelphia. 50.92 50.92 50.92 49.92 
Cold-rolled strip ........ 4.21 4.21 4.21 4.038 Basic, Valley furnace.... 46.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 
PROG , xstdbdmanninnes 8.50 3.50 3.50 3.40 Malleable, Chicagot .... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 
Plates wrought iron..... 7.85 7.85 7.85 7.85 Malleable, Valley ....... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 
Stains C-R strip (No.302) 34.50 34.50 34.50 83.00 Charcoal, Chicago ...... 68.56 68.56 68.56 68.56 

Ferromanganesef ....... 173.40 173.40 173.40 173.40 
Tin and Terneplate: : 

(dollars per base box) cals dani eh oo ae delivery to foundries in the Chi- 
Tinplate (1.50 lb) cokes. $7.50 $7.50 $7.50 $7.75 tAverage of U. S. prices quoted on Ferroalloy page. 
Tinplate, electro (0.50 lb) 6.60 6.60 6.60 6.70 
Special coated mfg. ternes 6.35 6.35 6.35 6.65 Renee 
Bars and Shapes: (per gross ton) 

(cents per pound) Heavy melt’g steel, P’gh.$43.75 $43.75 $45.75 $29.75 
Merchant bars ......... 8.45 8.45 8.45 8.35 Heavy melt’g steel, Phila. 38.50 38.50 38.50 24.00 
Cold-finished bars ...... 4.145 4.145 4.145 3.995 Heavy melt’g steel, Ch’go 40.00 40.00 40.50 28.50 
SEO TEE cv cadidisancices 8.95 3.95 3.95 3.75 No. 1 hy. com. sh’t, Det.. 37.75 37.50 40.50 23.50 
Structural shapes ...... 8.40 3.40 3.40 3.25 Low phos. Young’n...... 46.25 46.25 46.75 32.25 
Stainless bars (No. 302). 30.00 30.00 30.00 28.50 No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh .. 51.75 51.75 48.75 39.50 
Wrought iron bars ..... 9.50 9.50 9.50 9.50 No. 1 cast, Philadelphia... 45.50 44.50 42.50 39.00 
ss No. 1 cast, Chicago..... 49.50 50.50 50.50 42.50 

Wire: 
(cents per pound) 
ED WEED iveankcs sca 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.15 Coke: Connellsville: 
: (per net ton at oven) 
eas noe tite wa Furnace coke, prompt. ..$14.25 $14.25 $14.25 $14.25 
vee 26 ; 16. 15 
Heavy rails ............ $3.40 $3.40 $3.40 $8.20 POY Cy SE ne: See eee . 
Se - Wnbntencedes 8.75 8.75 3.75 3.55 
Nonferrous Metals: 
Semifinished Steel: (cents per pound to large buyers) 

(dollars per net ton) Copper, electro, Conn..... 23.80 23.80 22.60 17.625 
Rerolling billets ........ $54.00 $54.00 $54.00 $52.00 Copper, Lake, Conn..... 24.625 24.625 24.625 17.75 
Slabs, rerolling ......... 54.00 54.00 54.00 62.00 Tin, Straits, New York.. $1.02+ $1.0125*$1.06 $1.03 
Forging billets ......... 63.00 63.00 63.00 61.00 Zinc, East St. Louis..... 17.50 17.50 15.00 10.00 
Alloy blooms, billets, slabs 66.00 66.00 66.00 63.00 Lead. “Bt. BOG s as iccces 15.80 15.80 18.80 14.925 

Aluminum, virgin ...... 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.00 
Wire Rod and Skelp: Nickel, electrolytic ..... 51.22 51.22 561.22 42.93 

(cents per pound) Magnesium, ingot ...... 22.50 22.50 22.50 20.50 
WE OOER wactvesdsuauns 3.85 3.85 3.85 3.40 Antimony, Laredo, Tex... 32.00 32.00 24.50 38.50 
MMOD sséccésanbuus ides 8.15 3.15 8.15 8.25 +Tentative. *Revised. 

Starting with the issue of May 12, 1949, the weighted finished 
steel composite was revised for the years 1941 to date. The 
c ste Pri The Piseare 1087 to'ibtoviachanive ual 1020 ts 1848 inclunte 
, x 3 1 i because it 
ae ee waa too sensitive, (Seep. 139 of May 12, 1040, tamue-) 
Finished Steel Base Price Pig Iron Scrap Steel 
Sept. 19, 1950..........8.887¢ per Ib........... ... 46.61 per gross ton.... —...... $40.75 per gross ton...... 
One week ago ......... BE. MOF: TD... cs sciccces ee eT ee 40.75 per gross ton...... 
One month ago........ Bete DOT Wee cic vsecce ~ SBR Per CPOE WOR. kee vas 41.58 per gross ton...... 
One year ago.......... BvOe WOE Tks vx eckssac .... 45.88 per gross ton.... . 27.42 per gross ton...... 
High Low High Low High Low 
1950.... 3.837¢ Jan. 3 8.837¢ Jan. 3 $46.61 Aug. 8 $45.88 Jan. 3 $41.58 Aug. 22 $26.25 Jan. 3 
1949.... 3.837¢ Dec. 27 3.3705¢ May 3 46.87 Jan. 18 45.88 Sept. 6 48.00 Jan. 4 19.83 June 28 
1948.... 3.721¢ July 27 8.1938¢ Jan. 1 46.91 Oct. 12 39.58 Jan. 6 48.16 July 27 39.75 Mar. 9 
yn 3.193¢ July 29 2.848¢ Jan. 1 87.98 Dec. 30 80.14 Jan. 7 42.58 Oct. 28 29.50 May 20 
1946.... 2.848¢ Dec. 31 2.464¢ Jan. 1 30.14 Dec. 10 25.87 Jan. 1 81.17 Dec. 24 19.17 Jan. 1 
1945.... 2.464¢ May 29 2.396¢ Jan. 1 25.37 Oct. 23 23.61 Jan. 2 19.17 Jan. 2 18.92 May 22 
1944.... 2.896¢ 2.396¢ $23.61 $23.61 19.17 Jan. 11 15.76 Oct. 24 
1948.. 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 23.61 23.61 $19.17 $19.17 
1942... 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 23.61 23.61 19.17 19.17 
| 2.396¢ 2.396¢ $23.61 Mar. 20 $23.45 Jan. 2 $22.00 Jan. 7 $19.17 Apr. 10 
1940.... 2.380467¢ Jan. 2 2.24107¢ Apr. 16 23.45 Dec. 23 22.61 Jan. 2 21.83 Dec. 30 16.04 Apr. 9 
1939.... 2.35367¢ Jan. 8 2.26689¢ May 16 22.61 Sept. 19 20.61 Sept.12 22.50 Oct. 3 14.08 May 16 
1938.... 2.58414¢ Jan. 4 2.27207¢ Oct. 18 23.25 June 21 19.61 July 6 15.00 Nov. 22 11.00 June 7 
1937.... 2.58414¢ Mar. 9 2.32268¢ Jan. 4 32.25 Mar. 9 20.25 Feb, 16 21.92 Mar. 30 12.67 June 9 
1936.... 2.82268¢ Dec. 28 2.05200¢ Mar. 10 19.74 Nov, 24 18.78 Aug. 11 17.75 Dec. 21 12.67 June 8 
1935.... 2.07542¢ Oct. 1 2.06492¢ Jan. 8 18.84 Nov. 5 17.88 May 14 18.42 Dec. 10 10.38 Apr. 29 
1982.... 1.89196¢ July 5 1.88910¢ Mar. 1 14.81 Jan. 5 13.56 Dec. 6 8.50 Jan. 12 6.48 July 5 
1929.... 2.81778¢ May 28 2.26498¢ Oct. 29 18.71 May 14 18.21 Dec. 17 17.58 Jan. 29 14.08 Dec. 8 
Weighted index based on steel bars, Based on averages for basie iron Average of No. 1 heavy melting 
shapes, plates, wire, rails, black pipe, hot at Valley furnaces and foundry iron steel scrap delivered to consumers 
and cold-rolled sheets and strip, repre- at Chicago, Philadelphia, Buffalo, at Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Chi- 
senting major portion of finished steel Valley and Birmingham. cago. 
shipment. ndex recapitulated in Aug. 
28, 1941, issue and in May 12, 1949. 
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‘CUMBERLAND GROUND SHAFTS 


We manufacture 8" diameter, 71/2", 7", 6/2", 6" and intermediate sizes 


down to and including 1'/s". 


ON THE WEST VIRGINIA SHORE, OVERLOOKING THE 
POTOMAC RIVER, STANDS THE JAMES RUMSEY MONUMENT 


The first practical steamboat in the world 
was run on the Potomac River a few miles 
below Cumberland, Maryland. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON said in his diary, 
under date of September 6, 1784: “Remained 
at Bath all day and was showed the Model 
of a boat constructed by the ingenious Mr. 
Rumsey, for ascending rapid currents by 
mechanism; the principles of this were not 
only shown, and fully explained to me, but 
to my very great satisfaction, exhibited in 
practice in private under the injunction of 
secrecy 


At a later date GEORGE WASHINGTON said 
in his diary: “Spent the afternoon with Mr. 
Rumsey and then Alexander Hamilton and 
I rode on to Cumberland, Maryland.” 


Symbol of Quality 


Approximately 100 years after the exhibit 
of this steamboat, Cumberland began grind- 
ing shafts. They found through experience 
this was the best method by which accurate 
steel shafts could be produced. These shafts 
are so carefully ground that they are adapted 
for mass production where gears, pulleys, 
sprockets and bearings must slide on the 
shafts without delay due to filing or fitting. 


IMMEDIATE 
SHAFTS 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


Baltimore, Maryland—Addison Clarke & Bro. 
Boston, Mass.—Hawkridge Brothers Company 
Boston, Mass—Brown-Wales Company 
Bridgeport, Conn.—Hunter & Havens, Inc. 
Buffalo, New York—Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Ine. 
Charlette, No. Carolina—Edgcomb Steel Ce. 
Chieago, 111.—Central Steel & Wire Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio—Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio—The Bissett Steel Company 
Dayton, Ohio—Central Steel & Wire Co. 
pte ge Michigan—Central Steel & Wire Co. 

ort Worth, Texas—C. A. Fischer 
Hartford ord, Conn.—Hunter & Havens, Inc. 
aaa ind.—Tanner & Company 
Jersey City, N. J.—Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Ine. 
Lakeland, Fie anes & Mill Supply Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif.—Link-Belt Co., Pacifie Div. 
Louisville, Ky.—Neill-LaVielle Supply Co. 
Martinsburg, W. Va.—W. H. H 
Montreal, Can.— Drummond, 
a eS ee Steel & Wire Co. 

New Orleans, La.—R. J. 
New York City, N. Y. Bright "Stee! Corp. 
Oakland, Calif.—Link-Belt Co., Pacifie Div. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Charles Bond Company 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Horace T. Potts Co. 
ittsburgh, Pa.—MeKee-Oliver, Inc. 

land, Maine—W. L. Blake & Company 
Portland, Oregon—Link-Belt Co., Pacific Div. 
Providence, R. 1.—Congdon & Carpenter Co. 
San Francisco, Calif.—Link-Belt Co., Pacific Div. 
Seattle, Wash.—Link-Belt Co., Pacific Div. 
Spokane, Wash.—Link-Belt Co., Pacific Div. 
Toronto, Canada—Drummond, McCall & Co., Ltd. 
Worcester, Mass.—Pratt & Inman 


CUMBERLAND STEEL COMPANY  Sxatiste tes Os MART anes ceases vend 
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IRON AGE 


STEEL 





Smaller numbers in price boxes indicate producing companies. Fer main office locations, see key on facing page. “ 
Base prices at producing points apply only te sizes and grades produced in these areas. Prices are in cents per b un ess otherwise noted. Extras a) ly, 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































| Canton | | Spar- 
PRICES | Cleve- | Mas- | Middle-| Youngs- | Bethle- Consho-| Johns- | rows | Granite 
Pittsburgh Chicago | Gary | land | sillon | town | tewn | hem | Buffalo | hocken | town | Point City Detroit 
INGOTS ~ |\goct | Te | | | $50,003! | 
Carbon forging, net ton 
Alloy, net ton 2am $51.00! +17 | | | | $51.00 | 
BILLETS, BLOOMS, SLABS | $53.00' | $53.00' | $53.00! $57.00! | $53.00° | $62.06) $53.008 ] 
Carbon, rerolling, net ton | 
AE ee cess tel elas MS seeceesens|eonieinupmliiiatsatM dia ail Rigi UM ae ieee RR a a 
Carbon forging billets, net ton | $63.00' | $63.00''* | $63.00' * | $63.00¢ | | $63.07 | soar: sence) sana | $06.00 
| 
sedi lt od ek sianiiealasiaemeaenaiel aE rt Te Se 
Alloy. net ton $66.00'"'7 | $66.00' | $86.00! $66.00" $66.00'3 | 06.008 ere $66.00% | $66.00 | 
| | 4 | | 
PIPESKELP —t—=—“<t*«~iCCSEC*C*d' eee | 3.1504 | | 4 
WIRE RODS «| 3.85298 | 3.e52-483 | 385° | 3.852 08 | | 3.85 | 3.968 | 
| | | 
supnpocenyeepmnnpamiatainmemnaetenaes caisth amenities eeemeretesmeaiearmcatass' cnaaassatattaititasitamil teacepaaeatsash cacmaentateattictaisil tesla eatin neste aaa cemented eatealiaaintetille ee 
SHEETS /3.35'-50. | 3.3523 | 3,351.68 3.358 3.3548 | | 3.353 | 3.6026 | | 3.358 | 3.55! 
Hot-rolled (18 ga. & hvr.) =|: 35 | 8 3.50!3 | 4.1547 
Cold-rolled | 4.108-8:7- | mere liek (4.107 | 4.1088 | | 4.108 | 4.108 | 4.3022 | 4.30!2 
O15 15 
| 5.1083 
Galvanized (10 gage) | 4.408 O18 4.40! 8 | 4.404 | 4.6564 | 4.40 
| 4.7544 
Enameling (12 gage) =| 4.400 : (4.4018 | 4.408 4407 | 44m | 4.6022 | 4.70 
Long ternes (10 gage) S| 4.80015 | jac | | | 4.007 | 4c | Peete os 
Hi Str. low alloy, hur. | 5.05159 | 5.05! | 5.05168 | 5.054: | 6.06146. | 5.05% | 5.0576 5.058 | 5.2512 
reincarnated ilies EE Ee tnennatinieatal | 
Hi str. low allloy, cr, 6.201 5.9 6.20'-6.8 | 6.20%» | 6.204613 | 6.208 | 6.208 6.4012 
| | | | 
‘Hist. low alloy,gav. (6.7 =| #£«|  &42«+| a, er 6.753 | | 
STRIP «| 8258-78 | 3.25868 | 3.251.6.8| 3,258 [3.25146 | 3.253 | 3.5026 3.253 3.4512 
Hot-Rolled 3.5028 -41 | 3.50!3 4.05¢7 
| 
iam a ae cee hE tN eee it A oa Be dE, 
Cold-relled 4.15579 | 4.308 | 4.308 | 4.152 | | 4.187 | 4.154.640. | 4.158 | 4.158 | 4.352 
4.5083 4.50°° “0 4.75888 
| 4.501340 | | 4.9547 
Histr.low alloy. =| 4.957 | | 4.951 0.8 | 4.058 | | 4.06848 | | 4.95% | 4.9526 | 4.95% | 5.1512 
; 
Hi Str. tow alloy, c.r. oo | | | 6.208 E 6.2006.13 | 6.40" | | 6.40" | 6.40!2 
5 
| | | | | 
TINPLATE+ $7.50! | $7.50! 8. $7.50° | | $7.608 | $7.7022 
Cokes, 1.50-Ib base box v.18 is | | | 
1.25 Ib, deduct 20¢ | A | 
Electrolytic Deduct $1.15, 90¢ and 65¢ respectively from 1.50-ib coke base box price 
0.25, 0.50, 0.75 Ib box 
ee , ; 
BLACKPLATE, 29 gage 5.301615 | 5.3016 | 5.304 | 5.403 | 6.5022 | 
Hollowware enastaling | | | ' 
BARS | 8a6t | 3.45 es | 3.45108) 3.456 | 3.458 | 3.45146 3.453» 453 | 3.00 
Carbon steel ‘4 
Reinforcing? 3.455) | 3.45 | 3.458) age | | 3.45140 | 3.453: |'3.457 | 3.458 
| | 4 | | 
| | | | | a a dt 
Cold-finished 4.105 | 4.15223» | 4.158-73-| 4.152 | 4.154 | 4.158 40.87 4.1570 4.352 
4.1§2:4°17. | 69,70 74 61 | 32.82 | | 4.308 
62.69.71 | | 
Alloy, hot-rolied 3.95'-17 | g.951-4.23 | 3.95108 ) 3.06 | | 3.951-6.28 | 3.953 | 3.05% 3.953 4.25" 
‘ 
Alloy, cold-drawn | 4.90217. | 4.902-93. | 4.904-73-| 4.902» | 4 90" | 4.90°-25.87 | 4.903 | 4.903: 5.0584 
$2.69,71 69.70 74 61 | 42 82 | | 70° 
eee sidan ianis a el ae eatin anette ee iii —— ee sent atime — 
Hi str. tow alloy, hr. 5.2018 | 5.20'-6-8 | 5.208 | 5.20'" | 5,208 | 8.208 5.208 | | 6.402 | 
PLATE | 8.60 | 3.608 | 3.80188 | go | "| 3.80018 3.50 | 3.75% | 3.50% | 3.509 3.75!2 
Carbon steel 
Floor Plates "See ee Sr’ ee ee eee ee 4.5526 | | 
Piacente 4.55" 4a. ee ci ots 2) en ate a 
Alloy 4.40: | 4.401 4.40) 4.43 | | 4.5526 | 4.40 | 4.403 | 
Sete ee ee eee hk ee hap atil i ea 
Hi Str. low alloy 5.35! +5 | 5.35! 5.35'-3 | 5.35¢ | 5.358 | 5.3526 5.35% | 5.35% | 5.60'? | 
SHAPES, Structural oe 5.9 3.40! 23 3.40! on ‘is ee | 3.48% | 3.458 | 3.453 | 
| | es ail state aaa a a  eatanendie 
"Hi Str, low allloy | 6.1618 =| 6.15! 5.151 6-8 | 5.15 | 6.208 5.208 | 6.205 | | 
MANUFACTURERS’ WIRE | 4.502.818 | 4.692-4-12-| | 4.502 | | 4.508 | Kokomo=4..602° | [4.50 | 4.60 | Duluth =<. 80 
Bright | 83.34 77 | Pueblo=4.75'* 


ee 
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| 4.20! 
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| | 4.208 


Sra: ona 
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ly. Prices are in cents per Ib unless otherwise noted. 
WEST COAST 
' — Birm- | Seattle, San Francisco, | 
oil city | Houston ingham | Los Angeles, Fontana 
i - ES ger ee a 
| Bl F = $78.00 
I | $59,008) | F= $77.00 
| of a | $53.00'1) F=$72.00' i) 
| of Niall iat Staite ——— 
| $71.00°| $63.00"!| F =$82.0010 | Geneva =$63.00'° 
—| ae I 
Pa $74.0083 | F =$85.00!9 
—— {— ——— —_ | 
/——~"\"g.2583 | 3.652 | SF=4.5024 | Portsmouth =3.852¢ 
| LA =4.6524 62 | Worcester = 4.152 
i 3.354» | SF, LA=4.0524 | Ashland =3.357} 
ii F=4.2519 | Niles=3.50°4, Geneva=3.45'°) 
4.10!! | SF= 5.0524 | 
| F=6.0019 
| 4.40% | SF,LA@5.152*  —*| Ashland=aagr 
il Kokomo = 4,503¢ 
oa | oe een — rat 
| | 
wee 
. i 5.05'! | F=6.7419 ata 
; on wa. 
cS ia ihe 
; | 3.9589 | 3.6583 | 3.2511 | SF, LA=4.0024.62 Ashland = 3.257 
F=4.40!9, $= 4.2582 =| Atlanta=3.40°8 
meen | 
: ee 
a F = 5.7519 New Haven =4.652, 6.00°8 
: | LA=5.8527 Trenton = 5.0045 
a a EE — 
| 4.95!! | F=6.6419 
— | | 
r |F=695° 
— | 
7.60'! | SF=8.2574 a 















































" 4.0583 | 3.8583 | 3.454. 
il 
a | 
| 4.0583 | 3.8583 | 3.454. 
| il 
2 ——— 
o4 
2 |-———-|— — 
4.5583 | 4.3583 
. ns pea 
sel | 
12 | —|————— 
ae) 6.201 
a 3.9083 | 3.504: 
| | il 
| | 
| Sl 
my i Ia eee) 
oT etebtismialioniediaaniea 
6.361! | 
——| | | 
| 4.0083 | 3,g083 | 3.4911 
| 6.1612 
-—| 
4 5.1083 | 4, 9983 
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SF, LA=4.15?4 


LA=4.1582 


SF, S=4,20°? 
F=G.10'8 


LA=5.00°? 
F =4.95'9 








F =6.25'9 


F=4,1019 
$= 4.4062 
Geneva =3.50!* 





SF = 3.952 
LA=4.0024.62 


F =4,00!° 
S = 4.05%? 


4.50¢- | SF, LA=5,4524 62 











| G 


Atlanta = 3.60¢5 














Atlanta = 3.60% 


Deduct $1.15, 90¢ and 65¢ respectively from 1.50-Ib coke base bex price 


Putnam, Newark = 4.55%? 








Newark,®?, Worcester? =5.20 


Hartford = 5.204 


| Claymont =3.902° 
Coatesville = 3.902! 


Harrisburg =4,2535 


Harrisburg = 5.2535 
Coatesville = 4.802! 


Geneva = 5.35!¢ 





Phoenixville=4.255¢ 


eneva = 3.40!¢ 

















| Fontana =§,75§!9 
| Geneva =5,15!¢ 


Portsmouth =4,502° 





Worcester = 4.80? 


.. Notes: tSpecial coated mfg ternes deduct 
| ( an-making quality blackplate, 55 to 128 
‘Straight lengths only from producer 


IRON AGE 


STEEL 
PRICES 


| INGOTS 
Carbon forging, net ton 








Alloy, net ton 


BILLETS, BLOOMS, SLABS 
Carbon, rerolling, net ton 





Carbon forging billets, net ton 


Alloy net ton 


PIPE SKELP 
WIRE RODS 





SHEETS 
Hot-rolled (18 ga. & hvr.) 
|  Cold-rolled 


| 
| 





Galvanized (10 91.0) 
Enameling (12 gage) 


Long ternes (10 gage) 
Hi Str. low alloy, h.r. 


Hi Str. low alloy, c.r. 














Hi Str. low alloy, h.r. 


Hi Str. low alloy, galv. 


STRIP 
Hot-rolied 


Cold-rolled 





Hi Str. low alloy, c. r. 


TINPLATE 
Cokes, 1.50-Ib base box 
1.25 Ib, deduct 20¢ 


Electrolytic 

0.25, 0.50, 0.75 ib box 
BLACKPLATE, 29 

Holleware 


BARS 
Carbon steel 


Reinforcingt 


ge 
ing 





~~ Cold-finished 





Alloy, hot-rolied 





Alloy, cold-drawn 


PLATE 
Carbon steel 
Floor plates 
Alley 
Hi Str. low alloy 





SHAPES, Structural 


Hi Str. tow alloy 





MANUFACTURERS’ WIRE 
Bright 


$1.15 from 1.50-lb coke base box price. 
-lb, deduct $1.90 from 1.50-lb coke base box. 
to fabricator. 


~SCsanevawn — 


44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 


55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
él 
62 


63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
7 
78 
79 
80 
8! 
82 
83 
84 


KEY TO STEEL PRODUCERS 
With Principal Offices 


Carnegie-Iilinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem 

Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown 
Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago 

Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 

National Tube Co., Pittsburgh 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., Birmingham 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit 

Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Denver 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va 
Geneva Steel Co., Salt Lake City 

Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh 

Kaiser Steel Corp., Oakland, Calif. 
Portsmouth Div., Detroit Steel Corp., Detroit 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 

Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, ill 
Wisconsin Steel Co., South Chicago, Ill. 
Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco 
Copperweid Steel Co., Glassport, Pa. 

Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa 
Calif. Cold Rolled Steel Corp., Los Angeles 
Allegheny Ludium Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del. 

Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 
Rotary Electric Steel Co., Detroit 

Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis 

Northwestern Steel & Wire Co., Sterling, II! 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, Ill. 
Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa 
Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 
Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., Baltimore 
Washington Steel Corp., Washington, Pa 
Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa. 

Blair Strip Steel Co., New Castle, Pa. 
Superior Steel Corp., Carnegie, Pa. 
Timken Steel & Tube Div., Canton, Ohio 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver Falis 
Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co., Dover, Ohio 
John A. Roebling's Sons Co., Trenton, N J 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass 
McLouth Steel Corp., Detroit 

Cold Metal Products Co., Youngstown 
Thomas Steel Co., Warren, Ohio 

Wilson Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
Sweet's Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
Superior Drawn Steel Co., Monaca, Pa. 
Tremont Nail Co., Wareham, Mass. 

Firth Sterling Steel & Carbide Corp., McKees 
port, Pa. 

Ingersoll Steel Div., Chicago 

Phoenix Iron & Steel Co., Phoenixville, Pa 
Fitzsimmons Steel Co., Youngstown 

Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa 
American Cladmetals Co., Carnegie, Po. 
Cuyahoga Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 
Francisco 

Follansbee Stee! Corp., Pittsburgh 

Niles Rolling Mill Co., Niles, Ohio 
Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta 

Acme Steel Co., Chicago 

Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., Chicago 
Detroit Steel Corp., Detroit 

Wyckoff Steel Co., Pittsburgh 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Ill. 
Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., Pittsburgh 
Cumberland Steel Co., Cumberland, Md 
La Salle Steel Co., Chicago 

Monarch Steel Co., Inc., Hammond, Ind. 
Empire Steel Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Mahoning Valley Steel Co., Niles, Ohio 
Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co., Pittsburgh 
Standard Forging Corp., Chicago 

Driver Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 

Detroit Tube & Steel Div., Detroit - 
Reliance Div., Eaton Mfg. Co., Massillon, Ohio 
Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City 

Plymouth Steel Co., Detroit 


Pa 


San 











IRON AGE 
FOUNDED 1855 


STAINLESS STEELS 


Product | 301 | 302 | 303 
Ingots, rerolling........... | 13.75 | 14.50 | 16.00 | 
Slabs, billets, rerolling.....| 18.00 | 19.25 | 21.25 
Forg. discs, die blocks, rings.| 32.00 | 32.00 | 34.50 | 
Billets, forging.......... | 25.75 | 25.75 | 27.75 | 
Bars, wire, structurals...... 30.00 | 30.00 | 32.50 | 
Plates....... seseseeeeees| 82,00 | 32.00 | 34.00 | 
Sheets......... ..| 39.00 | 39.00 | 41.00 | 


Strip, hot-rolied. . 
Strip, cold-rolled. ... 


| | | | 


STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCING POINTS—Sheets: 
mg ay Pa., 


ridge, Pa., 28; Butler, Pa., 7; 
37; Middletown, Ohio, 7; Massillon, Ohio, 4 
Ind., 55; 

Strip: Midland, Pa., 17; 
Reading, Pa., 36; Washington, Pa., 38; 
Detroit, 47; "Massillon, Canton, Ohio, 4; 


— MARKETS & PRICES 


| 15.50 | 23.75 
20.25 | 31.25 | 25.50 | 27.75 | 16.60 | 
33.50 | 50.50 | 38.00 | 42.50 | 26.00 | 26.50 | 26.50 


29.00 | 47.25 
36.50 | 56.50 | 46.00 | 50.00 


Base prices, in cents per pound, 
f.o.b. producing point 


304 316 | 321 | 347 | 410 | 416 | 430 


19.25 | 21.00 | 12.25 | 14.25 | 12.50 
19.50 | 16.25 


27.00 | 40.80 | 30.80 | 34.25 | 21.00 | 21.80 | 21.80 
| 31.50 | 47.50 | 35.50 | 40.00 | 24.50 | 25.00 | 25.00 
34.00 | 50.50 | 39.50 | 44.00 | 26.00 | 26.50-) 26.50 


27.00 


41.00 | 54.50 | 47.00 | 51.50 | 34.50 | 38:00 | 37.00 


35.75 | 40.00 | 22.50 | 29.25 | 23.00 


28.50 35.00 | 29.00 


i | 


Midland, Pa., 17; Bracken- 
1; Washington, Pa., 38,39; Baltimore, 
Gary, 1; Bridgeville, Pa., 59; New Castle, 


McKeesport, Pa., 54; 
Bridgeville, Pa., 59; 


Wayne, Ind., 67; Lockport, N. Y.. 
Cleveland, 2; 

w. Leechburg, Pa., 28 ; 
Middletown, Ohio, 7; Harrison, N. J., 80; 


a iltin Pa., 41; 


Youngstown, 48; Lockport, N. Y,, 46 ; wer Britain, Conn., 58 5 Sharon, 13; Butler, Pa., ¥e 


Bars: Baltimore, i: Duquesne, Pa., 1 
Pa., 59; Washington, Pa., 
N. Y., 28; Massillon, Ohio, 4; 
Waukegan, IIl., 2; Lockport, N. 


nae 3 


Munhall, Pa., 
Pa., 1, 54; 
Syracuse, N. Y., 17; 
Y., 46; Canton, Ohio, 42; Ft. Wayne, Ind., 


39; McKeesport, 


Reading, Pa., 36; Titusville, 
Grideevilie’ Pa, 59; Dunkirk, 
watevee, * Zep 28: 


Wire: Waukegan, i, 8: Massillon, Ohio, 4; McKeesport, Pa., 54; } i Conn., 


44; Ft. Wayne, Ind., 67; : Trenton, N. J., 


Structurals: Baltimore, 73 
Bridgeport, Conn., 44. 
Plates: Brackenridge, Pa., 28; Butler, Pa., 7 


a., 17; New Castle, Ind., 55; "Lockport, N. a 


Cleveland, Massillon, 4. 
Forged discs, die blocks, rings: 
Forging billets : Midland, Pa., 17; 

54; Massillon, Canton, Ohio, 4; 


ELECTRICAL SHEETS 


22 gage, HR cut lengths, f.o.b. mill 
Cents per lb. 


Armature 6.20 
Electrical .. 6.70 
Motor .. 7.95 
Dynamo ais 8.75 
Transformer 72 ; 9.30 
Transformer 65 ..... 9.85 


n 
' 


Transformer 58 ...... sh 10.55 
Transformer 52 

PRODUCING POINTS—Beech Bottom, 
W. Va., 15; Brackenridge, Pa., 28; Fol- 
lansbee, Ww. Va., 63; Granite City, Ill., 
22*; add 0.20¢; Indiana Harbor, Ind., 8; 
Mansfield, Ohio, 75; Niles, Ohio, 64, 76; 
Vandergrift, Pa., 1; Warren, Ohio, 4; 
Zanesville, Ohio, 7. 


MERCHANT WIRE PRODUCTS 


Base Column 





Pittsburg, 
To dealers, f.0.b. mill Calif. 
Standard & coated nails* 106 125§ 
Woven wire fencet...... 116 139 
Fence posts, carloadstt.. 116 7 
Single loop bale ties.... 113 137 
Galvanized barbed wire** 126 146 
Twisted barbless wire... 126 146 
* Pgh., Chi., Duluth; Worcester, 6 col- 


umns. higher ; "Houston, 8 columns higher ; 
Kansas City, 12 columns higher. ft 15% 
gage and heavier. ** On 80 rod spools, in 
— tt Duluth, Joliet; Johnstown, 


Bose er Pittsburg, 


0b Calif 
Merch. wire annealedt. $5.35 $6.30 
Merch. wire, galv.t.... 5.60 6.55 
Cut nails, carloadstt.. 6.75 ° 


tAdd 30¢ at Worcester; 20¢ at Chi- 
cago; 10¢ at Sparrows Pt. 

tt Less 20¢ to jobbers. 

§ Torrance 126. 


PRODUCING POINTS — Standard, 
Coated or galvanized nails, woven wire 
fence, bale ties, and barbed wire: Ala- 
bama City, Ala., 4; Atlanta, 65; Aliquip- 
pa, Pa., (except bale ties), 5: Barton- 
ville, Ill. (except bale ties), 34; Chicago, 
4; Donora, Pa., 2; Duluth, 2: Fairfield, 
Ala., 11; Johnstown, Pa. (except bale 
ties), 3; "Joliet, IIL, 2; Kokomo, Ind., 30; 


148 


Massillon, Ohio, 4; Chicago, ts Os 


Pittsburgh, 1, 17; Syracuse, 17; 
Baltimore, 7: 
Watervliet, 28; Pi 


45 ; Harrison, N. J., 80; Baltimore, 7; Dunkirk, 28. 


Watervliet, N. Y., 28; 


; Chicago, 1; Munhall, Pa., 1; Midland, 
46; Middletown, 7; Washington, Pa., 39; 


Ferndale, Mich., 28. 
39; McKeesport, 


Washington, Pa., 
ttsburgh, Chicago, 1. 





Minnequa, Colo., 14; Monessen, Pa. (ex- 
cept bale ties), 18; Pittsburg, Calif., 24; 
Portsmouth, Ohio, 20; Rankin, Pa. (ex- 
cept bale ties), 2; Sparrows Point (ex- 
cept woven fence), 3; Sterling, Ill, 33; 
San Francisco (except nails and woven 
fence), 14; Torrance, Calif. (nails only). 
24; Worcester (nails only), 2; Houston 
(except bale ties), 83; Kansas City, 83. 
Fence Posts: Duluth, 2; Johnstown, 
Pa., 3; Joliet, Ill., 2; Minnequa, Colo., 14; 
Moline, Ill, 4; Williamsport, Pa., 51. 
Cut nails: Wheeling, W. Va., 15; Con- 
shohocken, Pa., 26; Warehame, Mass., 53. 


RAILS, TRACK SUPPLIES 


F.o.b. mill 
Standard rails, 100 lb and heavier, 

No. 1 quality, per 100 lb... $3.40 
Joint bars, per 100 Ib.... saee 4.40 
Light rails, per 100 lb... aah 3.75 

Base Price 
cents per Ib 
ME 6.6 \0 0s RK as Re 
DE Vveciccnsexescs aad ove ae 
Screw spikes .. ‘ joes eae me 
EE: \ncks.v one d ne. bs eae ha nee 4.20 

Pittsburg, Torr., Calif. ; Seattle. 4.35 

Track bolts, untreated ......... .85 


Track bolts, oe’ werner to rail- 
roads ... 9.10 





+Kansas City, 5.85¢. 


PRODUCING POINTS—Standard rails: 
Bessemer, Pa., 1; Ensley, Ala., 11; Gary, 
1; Indiana Harbor, Ind., 8; Lackawanna, 
N. Y., 3; Minnequa, Colo., 14; Steelton, 3. 

Light rails: All the above except In- 
diana Harbor and Steelton, plus Fairfield, 
Ala., 11; Johnstown, 3; Minnequa, 14, 

Joint bars: Bessemer, Pa., 1; Fairfield, 
Ala., 11; Indiana Harbor, Ind., 8; Joliet, 
IlL, 1; Lackawanna, N. oc” 3; Steelton, 
Pa., 3; Minnequa, Colo., 1 

Track spikes: intione meen Ind., 6, 
8; Lebanon, Pa., 3; Minnequa, Colo., 14: 
Pittsburgh, 5; Chicago, 4; Struthers, 6; 
Youngstown, 4 

Track bolts: Lebanon, Pa., 3; Minnequa, 
Colo., 14; Pittsburgh, 77, 78. 

Azles: Indiana Harbor, Ind., 79; Johns- 
town, Pa., 3. 

Tie plates: Fairfield, Ala., 11; Gary, 1; 
a Harbor, Ind., 8; Lackawanna, 

Y., 3; Pittsburg, Caiif., 24; Seattle, 62; 
Steciton’ Pa., 3; Torrance, Calif., 24; 
Minneona, Colo., 14. 








Numbers after producing point; 
correspond to steel producers 
See key on Steel Price page. 





PIPE AND TUBING 


Base discounts, é; .0.b, mills 


Base price about $200.00 per net ton 


Standard, T & C 
Steel, Suttwold™ Black Gal 
¥% -in. - 40% to38% 21 tolls 
% -in. wee. ©6468 %HB™tO41LH «25— to 23 
Re eee obi 46 to 44 28 = to 26 
1%-in. ee 464% 0044% 28% to 264 
li- Se aaah ob 47 to45 29 to 237 
2-in. . 47% to 45% 29% to 27% 
2% to 3- in. a 30 = to 28 
Steel, lapweld 
2-in. .. 9 38 19% 
2% to 3-in. .. 42 23% 
3% to 6-in. .. 43 to 40 24% to 21% 
Steel, seamless 
DO. «ctasans. Oe 17% 
2% to 3- in. a 20% 
3% to 6-in... 41 22% 
Wrought iron, buttweld 
MO, kk sc bew +26% +56 
PACs 448% 6 <% +16% +45 
1 & 1%-in. +10% +36 
1%-in.” vanes + 4% +32% 
-in. wews'es + 4 +32 
Wrought iron, lapweld 
Since ORs +13% +40 
2% to 3%-in.. +11 +35% 
2 areees* Tt : +20 
4 to 8-in. .. + 
9 to 12-in. +18 +40% 


Extra Strong, Plain Ends 
Steel, buttweld 


7h, seeoeree 39% to37% 21% told 
TOE bc. cc tbies 43% to41% 25% to23h 
l-in. .. 45% to 43% 28% to 26% 
1%-in. 46 to 44 29 to27 
1%-in. 46% to44% 29% to27% 
Pa. eas06 47 to 45 30 to 29 
2% to 3-in 47% to 45% 30% to 28% 
Steel, lapweld 

2-in. 37 19% 
2% to 3-in.. 42 24% 
3% to 6-in. 44% to41% 27 to 24 
Steel, seamless 

Sere 35 17% 

2% to 3- in.. 38 21% 

3% to 6-in.. 42% 25 
Wrought iron, buttweld 

Mstm, ....00 +22 +50 
2 Pe +15% +43 
1 to 2 in + 5% +32 
Wrought iron, lapweld 

OS caulns 6.0 +10% +36% 
2% to 4-in... + 1 +25 
4% to 6-in... + 6 +29% 
7 & O02: list +24% 
9 to 12-in +11% +32% 


For threads only, buttweld, lapweld and 
seamless pipe, one _ higher discount 
(lower price) applie For plain ends, 
buttweld, lapweld and ‘seamless pipe 3-in. 
and smaller, three as ints higher discount 
(lower price) ap, lies, while for lapwelt 
and seamless yin and larger four 
points higher gintant (lower price) ap- 
plies. On buttweld a weld steel pipe, 
jobbers are granted a discount of 5 pet. 
* Fontana, Calif., deduct 11 points from 
figures in left columns. 


BOILER TUBES 


Seamless steel and electric welded com- 
mercial boiler tubes and locomotive tubes, 
minimum wall. Prices per 100 ft at mill i» 
rive lots, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft inclv 

ve 


Sypien 
in [ Bwo e.R. 
2 s2081 $24.24 


Electric Weld 
H.R. C.D. 
$19.99 23.51 


2% i 27.71 32.58 26.88 31.60 
3 12 30.82 36.27 29.90 35.18 
3% 11 £38.52 46.38 37.36 43.99 
4 10 47.82 56.25 46.39 54.56 


1950 


September 21, 





RO: 
FOUN 


wal 


Baltimor 
Birming’ 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinna 
Clevelan 
Detrolt 
Houston 
Indlanap 
Kansas ( 
Los Ange 
Memphis 
Milwauk 
New Orit 
New Yor 
Norfolk . 
Philadelp 
Pittsburg 
Portland. 
Salt Lake 
San Fran 
Seattle. . 
St. Louis 
St. Paul* 
BASE | 
Hot- 
to 9998 
1999 Ib 
All I 
All ga 


bracket 
galv. si 


Pittsburgh 
Neville Is! 
Geneva, U 
Sharpsvill 
Steelton . 

Struthers, 
Swedeland 
Toledo. . 

Troy, N. Y 
Youngstow 
Guanes 


® Mor 

Prod 
ect tg 
differe: 
ton for 
in CAce 
te 2.25 
Phorns 
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6% 
9% 


2% 
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ap- 
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IRON AGE 
FOUNDED 1855 











MARKETS & PRICES 








a 


Base prices. f.0.b. warehouse, dollars per 100 Ib. 














(Metropolitan area delivery. add 20¢ te base price except Birmingham, San 
WAREHOUSE PRICES Francisco. Cincinnati. New Orleans. St. Paul (*). add 15¢; Philadelphia, add 25¢). 
SHEETS | STRIP | PLATES | SHAPES | BARS | ALLOY BARS 
——— _ ' ' _— 
| | | | tote | Het | Cold | Cole 
CITIES | Cold- | | Rolled, Dra’ Drawn, 
Hot- | Rolled |Galvanized| Hot- Cold- Standard | _Hot- Cold- | A461S | A4146 | A415 | A4140 
| Rolled | (18 gage) | (10 gage) | Rolled | Rolled | Structural| Rolled | Finished | As-rolied | Ann. | As-rolied 
ae ee ee | — a a re CL eae ee 
minpnalis dae eoks vai seks o' 5.15 | 6.302 6.552 5.59- | | 5.40- | 5.69 | 5.59 | 6.19 | 9.69 | 9.99 | 11.12 | 11.49 
6.65 5.5911 | | 6.04t1 
savas <ik asks §.15'e | 6.95 | 6.18 | 56.10 | | 6.40 | 6.25 | 6.10 | 6.88 | | Marts 
Site ON tiles s odaKnde 5.75 e.ssee | 6.998 | 5.70 | 6.90- | 6.08 5.75 | 5.60 6.19- | 9.70- | 8.50 | 11.18 | 11.48 
| 7.14 6.95 | | 6.69 | 9.97 | 10.00 | 
pe ae ee 5.15 | 5.95 | 6.94 5.41 7.27 | 6.65 | 5.35 | 5.15 5.75 9.60 | 9.90 11.05 | 11.38 
a 6.15 | 6.20 6.85 6.10 | 6.30 | 5.40 | 5.28 | 5.10 5.65 9.25 9.56 | 10.70 | 11.00 
ere 5.42- 5.90- | 6.39 | 6.38 | 5.79 5.64 5.35- 5.96- 9.60- | 9.90- | 11.05 | 11.38- 
5.97 | 6.24 5.54 6.25 | 9.8) | 10.11 11.26 11.58 
Cleveland........... | 618 | 5.95 | 7.00- 5.24 6.35 5.52 5.37 5.12 5.75 9.36 | 9.66 10.81 1 
. | | | 
| OSS ee 5.33 | 6.08 | 7.09 | 5.49 6.43- 5.59 | 5.64 5.39 5.91 9.56 9.86 | 11.01 11.31 
6.33 6.80 5.79 | 5.68 | 
ee ina 6.00 ee 6.10 8.00 5.95 6.10 7.80 10.35- | 10.50- | 11.50 | 11.95 
10.45 | 10.60 | 12.10 
Indlanapolls......... ee 7.36 6.15 pete 2D esas | Na 
i | §.75 6.55 | 7.45 5.70 6.95 6.00 5.85 | 5.70 6.35 | 9.85 10.15 11.30 | 11.60 
GORMMRIINE, .ccssscnccecceess | 5.90 | 7.45 8.00? 5.95 8.70'° | 6.00 | 5.90 | §.90 7.55 | 10.75 10.75 12.45 12.75 
I iiristeeicevscescsss | 6.93 | 6.68 5.98 | 8.80- | 6.08 | 5.93 5.68 6.51 
Milwauke@...............000- 5.29 6.09 6.94- 5.24 6.32 5.54 5.39 5.24 5.89 9.39 | 9.69 | 10.86 11.14 
New Orleans®............ 00... | 5.60 i 5.55! 6.80 5.65 5.55! 5.55! RS oo OM aus ae ol 
6.85! | 6.90! 6.80 
cc iaiisc gan | 5.55 6.89! 7.202 5.84 6.78 5.90 5.65 5.75 6.44 9.60 9.90 11.08 11.38 
Giiabiviierdesesveiecs: 6.10' | 7.00 6.30!3 6.15'3 | 6.2013 | 6.15'3 | 7.2018 | 
Philadelphia®............... 6.05 6.20- 6.857 5.65 8.29 5.65 5.45 5.60 6.21 0.35 | 0.68 10.80 11.10 
8. 
a 5.15 5.95 6.60 | 5.20 5.98- 5.35 5.25 5.10 5.75 9.25 9.55 10.70 11.00 
Se. sia, | 6.60- 8.402 6.85? Ad 6.409 6.50 6.45- 8.60'¢ | 12.00'8 | 11.608 
7.101 6.459 | 
Salt Lake City............... | §.85 6.70 7.45 8.75 6.103 5.90 7.358 | 8.75 
San Franciyco®.............. 6.20 7.602 7.652 6.15 7.85°6 | 6.10 6.00 6.00 7.55 10.75 10.75 12.45 | 12.78 
Nd fais bien neakd 6.604 8.152 8.402 6.854 6.354 6.204 6.354 8.504 | 11.608 | 13.602" 
See 5.48 6.28 7.18 6.43 | 7.30 5.73 5.58 5.43 6.08 9.58 9.88 11.03 11.33 
iii iodisas 5.71 6.51 7.41 5.66 6.16- 5.96 | 5.81 5.66 6.31 9.81 | 10.17 | 11.28 | 11.56 
82 
BASE QUANTITIES: (Standard unless otherwise keyed on prices.) Exceptions: 


Hot-rolled sheets and strip, hot rolled bars and bar shapes, struc- 


tural shapes, plate, 


alvanized sheets and cold-rolled sheets: 


2000 


to $999 Ib. Cold-finished bars: 2000 lb or over. Alloy bars: 1000 to 


1999 Ib. 


All HR products may be combined to determine quantity bracket. 


All 
bracket. 
galv. sheets to determine quantity bracket. 


PIG IRON PRICES 


PRODUCING POINT PRICES 


Dollars per gross ton. Delivered prices do not include $ pct tax on freight. 








galvanized sheets may be combined to determine quantity 
CR sheets may not be combined with each other or with 


(1) 400 to 1499 lb; 
Ib; (4) 300 to 9999 Ib; (5) 2000 to 5999 Ib; 


(2) 450 to 1499 Ib; (3) 300 to 4999 
(6) 1000 


Ib and over; (7) 500 to 1499 Ib; (8) 400 Ib and over; 
(9) 400 to 9999 Ib; (10) 560 to 9999 Ib; (11) 400 to 3999 
Ib; (12) 450 to 3749 Ib; (13) 400 to 1999 Ib; (14) 1600 


lb and over; 


(15) 1000 to 9999 Ib; (16) 6000 lb and 


over; (17) up to 1999 Ib; (18) 1000 to 4999 Ib; (19) 
1500 to 3499 Ib; (20) CR sheets may be combined for 


quantity ; 


(21) 3 to 24 bundles. 





DELIVERED PRICES (BASE GRADES) 








Rail 
Producing No, 2 Malle- | Besse- Low || Consuming Producing | Freight | No.2 | Malle- | Besse- | Low 
Point Basic | Foundry| able | mer | Phos. || Point Point | Rate Basic | Foundry; able | mer | Phos. 

Bethiechom........| 48.00 | 48.50 | 49.00 49.50 | .... ee SM egus cecccdccanen $0.50 Arb.| ..... | 80.50 | er | ; 
Birmingham... | 41.88 | 42.38 | ... ina & esha Boston........... | Steelton...... 2.2... Kz see Da sie A stgiea 
| re | 46.00 | 46.50 =, ES ee | Brooklyn......... | Bethiehnem..............| 4.29 sacae | GRO 53.29 Meet .. wees 
Chicago, 222: 48.00 | 46.60 | 46.50 | 47.00 | |°°. || Cincinnati...” | Birmingham. <-°.°°.."°"] 6.70 | 48:68 | 49.08 | nh Benes 
Cleveland.........| 46.00 46.50 | 46.50 47.00 | 51.00 Jersey City....... | Bethlehem..............| 2.63 | one | OOe08 CGS § GET f ncce. 
Daingerfield, Tex...| 41.50 | 42.00 | 42.00 | | ..... || Los Angeles...... | Geneva-Irenton......... , 7.70 | 83.70 | 54.20 | ... 2 a 
Duluth............] 46.00 | 46.50 C6. | @.@ | ..... |] gRieee........ | Cleveland-Toledo........| 3.33 49.33 | 49.83 49.83 | 50.33 | 54.33 
MU ike susie 46.00 | 46.50 46.50 47.00 | ..... || Philadeiphia......| Bethiehom..............| 2.39 50.39 | 50.89 51.39 Eee | ease 
Rc asss0 50.50 51.00 od ee» || Philadelphia......| Swedeland............. 1.44 | 51.44 | 51.94 | 52.44 52.94 | ina 
Granite City.......| 47.90 48.40 48.90 ' ‘ne Philadeiphia..... . ices cas ascancdl 3.09 | 51.09 | 51.59 | 52.09 52.59 | 67.09 
Ironton, Utah... . . | 46.00 | 46.50 eS ce Ecos cvndl CERCigvacudiecenes 2.63 | 48.63 | 49.13 GEE <cces | céens 
Pittsburgh........| 46.00° 47 00 ...» || San Francisco... | Geneva-lronton......... 7.70 | 83.70 | 84.20 | ..... B ixeeuas D eeee 
Neville Island.....} 49,00 49.50 49.50 50.00 ie | Petts écecane | Geneva-ironton.........| 7.70 | 53.70 54.20 | ; wanes males 
Geneva, Utah... . 46.00 46.50 iced St. Louls....... | Granite City..... ....| 0.75 Arb.| 48.65 49.15 GF cence ees 
Sharpsville........ 46.00 | 46.50 46.50 47.00 phd CES ceca fs, RE ae 3.58 49.58 50.08 50.58 ‘i wie 
Steelton........., | 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 54.00 
Struthers, Ohio....| 46.00 ‘ anes. el 
Swedeland........ 50.00 50.50 | 51.00 ewe. cenak 
LL, a 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 ; H 
Troy, N.Y.........| 48.00 | 48.50 | 49.00 54.00 
Youngstown 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Satire ln I a 
* Monessen, $51.00. per ton for each 0.50 pet manganese Add 50c per ton for each 0.50 pct Ma 

Prodacing point prices are sub- content in excess of 1.00 pet. 82 per over 1.00 pet. Add 81.00 per ton for 
ject to switehing charges; silicon ton extra may be charged for 0.5 to 0.75 pet or more P. Bessemer ferro- 
differential (not to exceed 50c per 0.75 pet nickel content and 81 per silicon prices are 21.00 per ton above 
ton for each 0.25 pet silicon content ton extra for each additional 0.25 silvery iron prices of comparable 
in exceas of base grade which is 1.75 pet nickel. analysis, 
te 2.25 pet for foundry iron): phos- Silvery iron (blast furnace) silicon Charcoal pig iron base price for 
Dhorns differentials. a reduction of 6.01 to 6.50 pet C/L per g.t.. f.o.b. low phosphorus 860.00 per gross ton, 
Sc per ton for phosphorus content of Jackson. Oh'to—857.00; f.0.b., Buffalo, t.o.b. Lyle, Tenn. Delivered Chicago, 


0.70 pet and over; manganese differ- 
entiala, 


a charge not to exceed 50c 
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858.25. 
additional 0.50 pet Si up to 17 





Add 81,00 


per ton for eack 


pet. 





#68.56. High phosphorus charcoal pig 
iron is not being produced. 
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Don’t 
overlook 
the 
advantages 


fry practice includes the 
trainer cores to keep sand par- 


ticles from getting into the casting. 
AlSiMag Ceramic Strainer Cores do this 
job best. They offer every advantage 
possible for this type of cleaner casting 
insurance. 


Little abrasion from metal 
stream 


Allow positive even flow of 
metal 


Even thermal expansion 


Withstand all normal 
pouring temperatures 





Tough, easy to use on fast 
production 


ALSIMAG CUT-OFF CORES 

Are made to help you eliminate labor in 
your cut-off department. They are flat, 
precision made ceramic cores that fit into 
the neck of the riser. They allow you to 
break riser off in one easy operation. 


ALSIMAG GATE TUBES 

Are used to form a smooth ceramic gate 
lining. Cleaner castings are assured since 
the incoming metal has no contact with 


gate sand. 


SAMPLES WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 

Test these AISiMog products in your own 
foundry. We believe you, too, will agree that 
their use is another step toward foundry 
economy. Stock sizes sent free. Samples to 


your specifications at minimum cost. 


AMERICAN LAVA 
CORPORATION 


49TH YEAR OF CERAMIC LEADERSHIP 


CHATTANOOGA 5, TENNESSEE 


OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA ® ST. LOUIS * CAMBRIDGE, 
MASS. * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES * NEWARK, N. J. 
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IRON AGE MARKETS & PRICES 


BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS, SET 
SCREWS 


Consumer Prices 
(Bolts and nuts, f.o.b. mill Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Birmingham or Chicago) 
Base discount 


Machine and Carriage Bolts 
Pct Off List 
Less 


Case C. 


% in. & smaller x 6 in. & shorter 27 38 
9/16 & % in. x 6 in. & shorter... 29 40 
% in. & larger x 6 in. & shorter... 26 37 
All diam, longer than 6 in. ..... 22 34 
Lag, all diam, longer than 6 in.. 28 89 
Lag, all diam x 6 in. & shorter... 30 41 
ere ee eee 40 — 


Nuts, Cold Punched or Hot Pressed 


(Hexagons or Square) 


7 3, GRR COUNT... ccc rdnes 25 37 
Dene SOMO. 6 .cbnevsess ode ieee 23 «35 
&% to 1% In. Inclusive........... 23 35 
eh She GIR TRO. vk code dee see 16 29 
Semifinished Hexagon Nuts 
(Less case lots) 
Pet Of List 
Reg Hvy Lt 
% in. and smaller...... 41 35 41 
De Re OE a 06s 008 60s 36 30 36 
£3. bo ae 31 27 33 
1% in. and larger...... 21 17 


In full case lots, 15 pet additional dis- 
count. 


Stove Bolts 

Pct Of List 
Packaged, steel, plain finish. . 63 
Packaged, plated finish...... 50 
Bulk, plain finish**.......... 69° 


* Discounts apply to bulk shipments in 
not less than 15,000 pieces of a size and 
kind where length is 3-in. and shorter; 
5000 pieces for lengths longer than 3-in 
td lesser quantities, packaged price ap 
Diles, 

** Zinc, Parkerized, cadmium or nickel 
plated finishes add 6¢ per Ib net. For 
black oil finish, add 2¢ per Ib net. 


Large Rivets 
(% in. and larger) 
Base per 100 lb 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Birmingham, Lebanon, Pa. $7.25 


Small Rivets 
(7/16 in. and smaller) 
Pet Off List 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
IIS oo ssi harm nice, ae eee ae 43 


Cap and Set Screws 


(In bulk) Pct Of List 
Hexegon head cap screws, coarse or 
fine thread, % in. thru % in. x 6 


im., BAD 1000, Oright.....csccscce 60 
% in. through %& in. x 6 In. and 

shorter high C heat treated....... 54 
Bey SEEN os a d's ha create eae ce 23 
Flat head cap screws, listed sizes.... 24 
Fillister head cap, listed sizes........ 43 


Set screws, sq head, cup point, 1 in. 
diam and smaller x 6 in.and shorter 69 


C-R SPRING STEEL 


Base per pound f.o.b. mili 


0.26 to 0.40 carbon........... - 4.50¢ 
O.4E 00-Gi80 CRPTROR.. oc cccccd eves 5.95¢ 
Ok. OO ROP CONNOR soc cc csacdndas 6.55¢ 
Oe, Ch Be IR yo nv 0. 60a belbee 8.50¢ 
BO OO: 5.0e GRPOOR 60k cnn canes chs 10.80¢ 


Worcester, add 0.30¢. 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


(51.50% Fe; natural content, delivered 
lower lake ports) 
Per gross ton 


Old range, bessemer............... $8.10 
Old range, nonbessemer........... 7.95 
I cs 5s cs Cae 7.85 
Mesabi, nonbessemer ............. 7.70 
See RODS: 6 i 6a 3 5.40 2 etanemad 7.70 


After Jan. 25, 1950, increases or de- 
creases in Upper Lake rail freight, dock 
handling charges and taxes are for buyers’ 
account. 









THERMOCOUPLE 
DESO Vl ts 


{ i) 


This Gordon Thermocouple 
Insulator, heated red hot and 
plunged into cold water, came 


out just as good as new 


Available only through GORDON, 
Serv-rite Thermocouple Insulators 
are made to stand the gaff of ex- 
cessive thermal shock far above 
normal requirements. 

For sturdy and reliable thermo- 
couple insulator performance to 
meet peak production needs — 
Specify Serv-rite...a Gordon devel- 
opment backed by 36 years’ ex- 
perience in supplying industry with 
insulators that last longer and 
give better results. 


3% SERVICE.): 


Serv-rite Thermocouple In- 
sulators—in any type or size— 
can be supplied immediately from 
Gordon's large stocks in the Chi- 
cago and Cleveland Plants. Re- 
member—you can always distin- 
guish Serv-rite Insulators by their 
tan color. 
Fish Spine Beads 
Asbestos Tubing Single Hole 
Double Hole Round Double Hole Ovel 


CLAUD S. GORDON CO. 


Specialists for 36 years in the Heat-Treating 
and Temperature Contro! Field 


Dept. 16 3000 South Wallace St., Cheago 14, Ill. 
Dept. 16 2035 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohic 


Asbestos String 
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RON AGE , ‘ ‘ES 
FOUNDED igs MARKETS & PRICES 


ELECTRODES 


cents per 1b, f.0.b. plant, threaded 
creotrodes with nipples, unboxed 


_— 








iam. Length Cents 
_ in in. Per Ib 
GRAPHITE 
17, 18, 20 60, 72 17.00¢ 
8 16 48, 60, 72 17.00¢ 
: 7 48, 60 18.64¢ 
6 48, 60 19.95¢ 
4, 6 40 20.48¢ 
3 40 21.53¢ 
2% 24, 30 22.05¢ 
2 24, 30 24.15¢ 
CARBON 
40 100, 110 7.65¢ 
35 65, 110 7.65¢ 
30 65, 84, 110 7.65¢ 
34 72 to 104 7.65¢ 
20 84, 90 7.65¢ 
17 60, 72 7.65¢ 
14 60, 72 8.16¢ 
10, 12 60 8.42¢ 
8 60 8.67¢ 
CLAD STEEL 
Base prices, cents per pound, /.0.b. mill 
Stainless-carbon Plate Sheet 
No, 304, 20 pet, 
Coatesville, Pa. (21). .%28.00 
Washgtn, Pa. (39)....%28.00 
Claymont, Del. (29)...%26.60 
Conshohocken, Pa. (26) *24.00 
New Castle, Ind. (55).°%26.50 %25.50 
Nickel-carbon 
10 pet, Coatesville (21).. 31.00 
Inconel-carbon 
10 pet, Coatesville (21).. 39.00 
Monel-carbon 
10 pet, Coatesville (21).. 32.00 
No. 302 Stainless-copper- 
stainless, Carnegie, Pa. 
SE pinbd sek 6a00006600'% 75.00 
Aluminized steel sheets, hot 
dip, Butler, Pa. (7)..... 7.76 





* Includes annealing and pickling, or 
sandblasting. 


TOOL STEEL 
F.o.b. mill 

Base 

Ww Cr Vv Mo Co per Ib 
18 4 -- -- $1.00 
18 4 1 -- 5 $1.565 
18 4 2 = — $1.13 
1.5 { 1.5 8 — 71.5¢ 
4 2 6 — 76.5¢ 
High-carbon-chromium ........6+. 57.5¢ 
Oil hardened manganese.......... 32¢ 
I ot oe a keseeee ews 29.5¢ 
SS SE eer re rere 24.5¢ 
MI sn. 6's ov 6 60's 6.6.06 00.6 Oe 21¢ 


Warehouse prices on and east of Mis- 


sissippi are 3¢ per Ib higher. West of 
Mississippi, 5¢ higher. 

COKE 
Furnace, beehive (f.0.b. oven) Net Ton 


Connellsville, Pa. ...... $14.00 to $14.50 
Foundry, beehive (f.o.b. oven) 

Connelisville, Pa. ...... $16.00 to $16.50 
Foundry, oven coke 


EE is «i &dedees. 6eenaes $24.00 
SET. va ac Vda waeecie ad 21.00 
a ene 21.65 
New England, del’d............. 23.40 
menmenra, N. J., £.0.B..sccesccces 22.00 
er 21.25 
Swedeland, Pa., f.o0.b............ 21.20 
Painesville, Ohio, f.0.b........... 21.90 
nin ss wwe veces $21.04 to 21.25 
OEE 65 cccde aces Users 22.62 
Se Sr ar 22.71 
Ps ais os 5 6 uve cv eee 60g4 21.00 
ie EEE 5 2a. uGles's ds vedine 22.18 
Birmingham, del’d ............. 20.20 
FLUORSPAR 
Washed gravel fluorspar, f.0.b. cars, 
Rosiclare, Ill. Base price, per ton net; 


Effe ‘tive CaF, content: 
10% or more .. 
60% or less ... 
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@ Put yourself in our place. Our 
engineers had been instructed to de- 
sign a new 3000 to 4000 Ib. capacity 
eletcric fork truck—a completely func- 
tional “work horse”— retaining tradi- 
tional Baker quality and ruggedness 
and adding features that contribute to 
greater utility, safety and convenience. 


For months they worked like demons 
— analyzing basic materials, testing 
controls, motor characteristics, hydrau- 
lic equipment, studying every essential 
truck function, designing, re-designing, 
assembling, re-assembling. 


Finally they said —“HERE IT IS!” 


“Looks like a lot of truck,” said our 
management, “but how much will 
it cost?” 


“LESS THAN ANY TRUCK IN ITS 
CLASS!” was the answer. 


“Will it do the job?” 
“LOOK AT THESE TEST RECORDS!” 


Our engineers had subjected 
this truck to exhaustive tests 
covering every conceivable 
truck function. It had come 
through with flying colors. 


BUT WE WANTED TO 
BE SURE! 


So we selected a plant which 
had just about the toughest 
operating conditions you'll 
find anywhere ... and put 
one of the pilot models on 
test there. 


This plant is a high-produc- 
tion foundry. Abrasive dust, 
heavy, punishing loads, typi- 
cal foundry floor conditions, 


So—We Sold Them the Pilot Model 
of Our New FT (100% Functional) 
Fork Truck Which Had Been in 
Their Plant on Test 





continuous, round-the-clock, three-shift 
operation—the most strenuous service 
you'll ever ask of a truck. 


Frankly, no industrial truck had ever 
been able to “stand the gaff” in this 
foundry. 


BUT THE BAKER FT DID! 


From the day it was installed, there 
was NOT ONE MINUTE OF DOWN 
TIME! 


As a result, the company insisted on 
keeping this truck; the pilot model 
which was in their plant on test! 


That’s the story of the development of 
the new Baker FT 3000 to 4000 Ib. 
capacity Electric Fork Truck. Produc- 
tion models are now rolling off the 
assembly line in our new modern 
plant. Write us, or ask your nearest 
Baker representative to give you de- 
tails on the toughest, lowest-priced, 
fork truck in its class. 





Baker FT Fork Truck delivering rough castings to 
tumbling machine at the Taylor & Boggis Foundry. 


THE BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of The Baker-Raulang Co. 
1227 WEST 80TH STREET e CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 


oy, ge 


a ere ) % er eee” 


Baker inpustRIAL TRUCKS 































Tete Heavy Duty Billet Shears are built in capacities from 500 to 2000 


tons, with the primary objective of delivering to the user many years of efficient, . 
trouble-free service. And they do! 


Write for Bulletin 311 el 


PUNCHES +- SHEARS « PRESSES MACHINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BENDERS - SPACING TABLES PITTERURCK. £5, FA. 








True Temper Corporation, manu- 
facturers of True Temper Products, 
use fourteen Grand Rapids Hy- 
draulic Feed Surface Grinders in 
ten of their factories. The ma- 
chine shown is a Model 55A, 


You will appreciate the micro-inch finish B strce you 
produced at production speeds on Grand Rapids 
Grinders. All Grand Rapids Hydraulic Feed Your inquiry concerning your 


Surface Grinders have these outstanding features: epecific grinding nerds wit 


receive prompt attention. 


1. One-piece column and base casting Grand Rapids Grinders in 
for vibrationless rigidity clude: Hydraulic Feed Surface 
Grinders, Universal Cutter and 

2. Precision ball-bearing spindle Too! Grinders, Hand Feed Sur- 
which is greased for life face Grinders, Drill Grinders, 

Tap Grinders, and Combina- 


3. Bijur one-shot lubrication system 
eliminating hand oiling 


tion Tap and Drill Grinders 


4. Patented vertical movement of wheel head 
for quick, accurate adjustments 


5. Portable coolant tank for ease of coolart replacement 


6. Vane type hydraulic pump for fast 
longitudinal table travel 


GALLMEYER & 
LIVINGSTON 


COMPANY 


200 Straight, $. W., Grand Repids 4, Mich. 














IRON AGE 
FOUNDED 155 MARKETS & PRICES 


REFRACTORIES 
(F.0.b, works) 


Fire Clay Brick Carloads, Per 199) 
First quality, Ill, Ky., Md., Mo., Ohio, pg 

(except Salina, Pa., add $5)..... 386,99 
A a Ra ree ee seseees. 80.06 
Sec. quality, Pa., Md., Ky., Mo., Ill. 80,04 


WO. BME s cs cccctebvctvege rrrre 72.06 
Ground fire clay, net ton, bulk (ex- 
cept Salina, Pa., add $1.50)...... 14.04 


Silica Brick 


Mt. Union, Pa., Ensley, Ala....... $86.00 
SLL! 4 a 6d wae ubt na thw sh aodies 90.0 
DLE 2) pe en RAR whee 0s bs wees 91.0 
oT Re eee 95.0 
Western Utah and Calif. .... 01.09 


Super Duty, Hays, Pa., Athens, 

ee eee ‘ - » - 106,00 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, East- 

ern (except Hays, Pa.)....... -+ 15.00 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Hays, 


5 @ore @rvee . eee eee 17.00 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Ensley, 
Ala. ice ceee she Ke Sits Rue - 16.00 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Chi- 
GRBO TABI occ crwcnevssocsncs 1 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Utah 
REG SE. hi vecticdié waar vente tan 22.50 
Chrome Brick Per Net Ton 
Standard chemically bonded, Balt., 
Chester Keds Se Be es Oe «+ $72.0 
Magnesite Brick 
Standard, Baltimore wie: 4's os . 894.0 
Chemically bonded, Baltimore ..... 83.00 
Grain Magnesite St. %-in. grains 


Domestic, f.o.b. Baltimore, 

in bulk fines removed. . . $56.00 to $57.06 
Domestic, f.o.b. Chewelah, Wash., 

a Sn ivb peas toa ure adecrerene 33.00 


Dead Burned Dolomite 

F.o.b. producing points in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and Ohio, 
per net ton, bulk Midwest, add 
10¢; Missouri Valley, add 20¢... $13.00 


METAL POWDERS 


Per pound, f.0.b. shipping point, in ton 
lots, for minus 100 mesh. 
Swedish sponge iron c.i.f. 


New York, ocean bags... 7.4¢ to 9.% 
Canadian sponge iron, del’d, 


to cten dense éd 40s ne 10.00¢ 
Domestic sponge iron, 98+ % 

WO, CAPIONG 10S. cccceanas 9.0¢ to 15.% 
Electrolytic iron, annealed, 

rn Ce . ev emeee kala 36.0¢ to 39.5¢ 
Electrolytic iron unannealed, 

minus 325 mesh, 99+% Fe 48.5¢ 


Hydrogen reduced iron, mi- 

nus 300 mesh, 98+% Fe.. 63.0¢ to 80.0 
Carbonyl] iron, size 5 to 10 s 

micron, 98%, 99.8+% Fe 70.0¢ to $1.3) 
ME on cites ten ot ees 29.00¢ 
Brass, 10 ton lots.........27.75¢ to 31.25¢ 
Copper, electrolytic. .9.25¢ plus metal value 
Copper, reduced ....9.75¢ plus metal value 


Cadmium, 100-199 Ib ...... $2.95 
Chromium, electrolytic, 99% 4 

min., and quantity....... $3.5/ 
Lead ...............6.5¢ plus metal value 
BEMATIOND occ cae ncevowees 52.00¢ 
Molybdenum, 99% ........ $2.65 
Nickel, unannealed ..... 76.5¢ 
Nickel, annealed ......... 81.5¢ 
Nickel, spherical, unannealed 78.5¢ 
NN i ide Gaither isi ded 'ss 0 tall: Oke 34.006 
Solder powder. 6.5¢ to 8.5¢ plus met. value 
Stainless steel, 302......... 75.00¢ 
TE  -6n§ &s. ......11.00¢ plus metal value 
NOD, GON. cecesstneas $2.90 
Zinc, 10 ton lots.......... 20.50¢ to 23.85¢ 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


Per net ton 


6 to 24-in., del’d Chicago. .$91.80 to $95.3! 
6 to 24-in., del’d N. Y..... 91.00to 92.06 
6 to 24-in., Birmingham... 78.00to 82.5! 
6-in. and larger, f.o.b. cars, San 
Francisco, Los Aigeles, for all 
rail shipment; rail and water 
shipment less ........ $108.50 to $113.04 
Class “A” and gas pipe, $5 extra; 4-0 
pipe is $5 a ton above 6-in. 
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57.06 
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513.00 


“ ton 


oO 9.0¢ 
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i Saves Labor ! , 


' Eliminates Emery .” 


‘sn Cleaning ! 


for Rockford Drop Forge Co. 
Rockford, Illinols 


HYDRO-FINISH increases die life for 
Rockford Drop Forge by eliminating 
surface-disturbing emery cleaning at 
end of runs. Hand polishing is cut to a 
minimum because it’s done before heat 
treating. Hydro-Finish removes all 
heat-treat scale, holds tolerances and 
leaves surface smoother than hand 
polishing. Estimates show Hydro- 
Finish will pay for itself out of savings 
in two to three years! 

HYDRO-FINISH simplifies manufacture 
and maintenance of tools, dies and 
molds. Costly hand work is reduced 
and surfaces are virtually free from 
directional grinding lines. Hydro- 
Finish assures better bonding, elec- 
troplating, painting—gives you the 
surface you want within .0001”! 

FOR FULL INFORMATION on how Hydro- 
Finish can save you mouey, write to- 
day for Bulletin 1400A to: PANGBORN 
CORPORATION, 1500 Pangborn Blvd., 
Hagerstown, Maryland. 


Pangqborn 


BLAST CLEANS CHEAPER 
with the right equipment 
for every job 





IRON: AGE 


FOUNDED igss MARKETS & PRICES 


FERROALLOYS 


Ferromanganese 
78-82% Mn. maximum contract base 
price, gross ton, lump size. 


A DED. c cerccdeceseseee $174 
F.o.b. Niagara Falls, Alloy, W. Va., 
WOO. GIES edcicevceseccsccens $172 
F.o.b. Johnstown, P&.....cccccccces $174 
B.C. GROPIGRR, POsccccccccccsccce $172 
P.o.b. Btna, Clairton, Pa.........+- $175 


$2.00 for each 1 above 82% Mn, 
penalty, $2.15 for each 1% below 78%. 

Briquets—Cents per pound of briquet, 
delivered, 66% contained Mn. 


Carload, bul scneedue eae 
WE Pak caccéveccdectaseeaesce 12.05 
Spiegeleisen 
Contract prices gross ton, lump, f.0o.b. 
16-19% Mn 19-21% Mn 
3% max. Si 3% max. Si 
Palmerton, Pa. $69.00 $70.00 
Pgh. or Chicago 65.00 66.00 


Manganese Metal 
Contract basis, 2 in. x down, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered. 
96% min. Mn, 0.2% max. C, 1% max. 
Si, 2% max. Fe. 
CRPUIRG, DOGMOE 2 nccccccccccccces 
iaténcaee 


Electrolytic Manganese 
F.o.b. Knoxville, Tenn., freight allowed 
east of Mississippi, cents per pound. 
Carloads 
, 4 rr eT er rr 


Medium Carbon Ferromanganese 


Mn 80% to 85%, C 1.25 to 1.50. Contract 
price, carloads, lump, bulk, delivered, ty 
Te GE GOO Be ce ccancecsaces 18.15¢ 


Low-Carbon Ferromanganese 


Contract price, cents per pound Mn con- 
tained, lump size, delivered. 


Carloads Ton Less 

0.07% max. C, 0.06% 

iy es 2 6.6000 26.25 27.10 28.30 
0.109% max. C....... 24.75 26.60 27.80 
Rhwen. eee Co ccccce 24.25 26.10 27.30 
C.SeG WME: C..ccccn 23.75 25.60 26.80 
O50 MOE. Crccccce 23.25 25.10 26.30 
0.75% max. C, 

7.00% max. S1i..... 20.25 22.10 33.30 
Silicomanganese 

Contract basis, lump size, cents per 


pound of metal, delivered, 65-68% Mn, 
18-20% Si, 1.5% max. C. For 2% max. C, 


deduct 0.2¢. 
CE hiinc dk ccdl bbslnedwn ens 8.95 
Dede tanacenee aenba sens 10.60 


Briquet, contract basis carlots, bulk 
delivered, per lb of briquet. 
Ton lots 


Silvery Iron (electric furnace) 

Si 14.01 to 14.50 Ret. f.o.b. Keokuk, 
Iowa, or Wenatchee, ash., $77.00 gross 
ton, freight allowed to normal trade area 
Si 15.01 to 15.50 pct, f.0.b. Niagara Falls 
N. Y., $80.00. Add $1.00 per ton for each 
additional 0.50% Si up to and including 
i<” Add $1.00 for each 0.50% Mn over 


Silicon Metal 


Contract price, cents per pound con- 
tained Si, lump size, delivered, for ton lots 
packed. 

EN a Cb 6hack0ec0e eee eee 20.70 
rs cn yandee be havane 21.10 


Silicon Briquets 

Contract price, cents per pound of 
briquet bulk, delivered, 40% Si, 1 Ib Si 
briquets. 
Pe beside ddeceecdinke ae 6.30 
WE TERE a dactccsccserscavee< 7.90 


Electric Ferrosilicon 


Contract price, cents per pound con- 
tained Si, lump, bulk, carloads, delivered. 


25% Si...... 17.00 75% Si...... 13.50 
50% Si...... 11.30 85% Si...... 14.65 
SOOUORD Me ah csivcdecvccnccesdeces 16.50 


Calcium Metal 
Eastern zone contract prices, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered. 
Cast Turnings Distilled 
Be BOW c.kvsce $2.05 $2.95 $3.75 
Less ton lots.. 2.40 3.30 4.55 


Prices Continued on Page 154 







WHAT ABOUT 
STRESS RAISERS? 


This hook gives 
MAT ee 


How to avoid the localized 
stresses which start failure is 
a basic problem of design. 
This 72 page booklet analyzes 
many good and bad features 
of design. It also deals with 
problems of steel selection 
and treatment from the view- 
point of the design engineer 
—instead of the metallurgist. 


Write for “3 Keys to Satisfac- 
tion’’—it is free. 


Climax Molybdenum Company 
500 Fifth Avenue - New York City 





Please send your 
FREE BOOKLET 
KEYS TO SATISFACTION 
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The QO Socket Head Cap Screw 


. . . is specified by designers and production men everywhere because 
of its time-saving knurled head and its uniformly high quality. 


SOCKET | Wahl SCREWS 


See ws at Booth 2434, Convention of National Metal Congress and Exposition, Chicago, Oct. 23 to 27. 


SPS STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
— aR ieee OIL ee NE NE Ie AE ANS TAS ACL CRISTEA NATE RT he POURED iS 8 
JENKINTOWN 17, PENNSYLVANIA 


| 5 AMERICAN-FORT PITT 





sO ch tas MARKETS & PRICES 


Ferrochrome 


Contract prices, cents per pound, con- 
tained Cr, lump size, bulk, in carloads, 
delivered. (668% Cr, 2% max Si.) 
0.06% C .... 28.7 0.20% C 27.75 
0.10% C .... 28.25 0.560% U .... 27.50 
0.15% C .... 28.00 100% C .... 27.9 
BOOT. CO ccccvcccseddscsceccccces 27.00 


High-Nitrogen Ferrochrome 


Low-carbon capes 67-72% Cr, 0.75% 
N. Add 5¢ per ib to regular low carbon 
ferrochrome price schedule. Add 5¢ for 
each additional 0.25% N. 


S. M. Ferrochrome 


Contract price, cents per pound, chro- 
mium contained, lump size, delivered. 
High carbon type: 60-65% Cr, 4-6% 
Si, 4-6% Mn, 4-6% C. 
Carloads 


WEE Sinw6 6000600966 G0 See tne» 21.60 
BO BOE cececccccceccacccvececsos 23.76 
TOBB COM LOD 2 ccccccceccccccecses 25.26 

Low carbon type: 62-66% Cr, 4-6% Si, 
4-6% Mn, 1.25% max. C. 

CORTOREB ccccccccccccesccvecscones 27.16 
ES a reese 30.05 
BOR GOR GOOD ccciccvoscevebesocses 31.86 


Chromium Metal 


Contract prices, per Ib chromium con- 
tained packed, delivered, ton lots. 974% 
min. Cr, 1% max. Fe. 


CS SES ‘oe ceed catdon ds bunds $1.09 
Gete MRE. © ccccvevcconecesesen 1.05 
We Us GS ckccacdncdsnasnenethas 1.04 


Low Carbon Ferrechrome Silicon 


(Cr 34-41%, Si 42-49%, C 0.05% max.) 
Contract price, carloads, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, freight allowed ; lump 4-in. x down, 
bulk 2-in. x down, 20.50¢ per Ib of con- 
tained Cr plus 11.30¢ per |b of contained Si. 

Bulk 1-in. x down, 20.65¢ per Ib con- 
tained Cr plus 11.50¢ per Ib contained Si 


Calcium-Silicon 


Contract price per Ib of alloy, lump, 
delivered. 


30-33% Ca, 60-65% Si, 3.00% max. Fe 
DE c<tvecagbeenecrsecaus saws 17.90 
ba h'6 no 6s eewe de var hee 21.00 
Ee GOR BOW cc ccccccvccvecvecscecs 22.60 


Calcium-Manganese—Silicon 
Contract prises, cents per Ib of alloy, 


1 . delivered. 
16.20% Ca, 14-18% Mn, 53-59% Si. 


CEE Scusevecneessrrigcesnset 19.25 
DAT sed opacicnenkaSea cada wee 21.55 
PD OD cen vcntceceventd veces 22.55 
CMSZ 


Contract price, cents per pound of al- 
loy, delivered. 

ana 4: 45-49% Cr, 4-6% Mn, 18-21% 
Si, 1.25-1.75% Zr, 3.00-4.5% C. 
Alloy 5: 50.56% Cr, 4-6% Mn, 13.50 


16.00% Si, 0.75 to 1.25% Zr, 3.50-5.00% C. 
Mh MN ‘wéletadacnvecedennbhsndabe 19.15 
EOOW GOR DOOD cccciccsccccocecevses 21.00 


V Foundry Alley 


Cents per pound of alloy, f.o.b. Suspet- 
sion Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed, mat 
St. Louis. V-5: 38-42% Cr, 17-19% 5 


8-11% Mn. 
UMD cca secve ¢eavnsKeeneawe’s 15.75¢ 
Ee We SOD cctncnscccenscccses 17.00 


Graphidox No. 4 

Cents per pound of alloy, f.0.b. Sut 
pension Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed. 
max. St. Louis. Si 48 to 52%, Ti 9 to 11% 


Carload packed ..............-+- 17.0% 
Ton lots to carload packed ....... 18.00 
RIED GUE cs cut demacsnecedece 19.50 
SMZ 


Contract price, cents per pound of alloy 
delivered, 60-65% Si, 5-7% Mn, 5-7% 2 
20% Fe, % in. x 123 mesh, 7 
FO aS, henesencauen . 17.25 
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metal parts 
precision-made 


nMOS 


TORRINGTON 


Special equipment and volume pro- 
duction enable us to make precision 
parts for you at much lower costs. 


For example, highest quality spe- 
cial needles for textile, leather, paper, 
etc., machinery. Pins for printing 
presses and surveyors’ instruments. 
Special equipment assures proper 
heat-treatment . . . accurately formed 
eyes, grooves and shanks . . . precisely 
sharpened points . . . clean milling, 
knurling, slotting, and bevelling. 
Needles hand-straightened. 


We are also set up to make such 
parts as knurled mandrels and spin- 
dles, screw driver and ice pick blades, 
instrument shafts and pivots, surgical 
and dental instruments, pen and pen- 
cil barrels, special rollers, studs, dowel 
pins, etc. 

Send your prints and specifications 
today for a prompt quotation. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Specialty Department 
555 Field Street * Torrington, Conn. 
Makers of 


TORRINGTON 4//0// BEARINGS 
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IRON AGE ; — 
FOUNDED 1855 MARKETS & PRICES 


Other Ferroalloys 


Alsifer, 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe, 
contract basis, f.o.b. Suspension 


Bridge, N. 
nis arn g. .@ pa 6 id's i'e\d. caw., 
PEED nud ond.0cdbenn 666 0's 10.05¢ 


Calcium molybdate, 45-40%, f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., per pound con- 


PEE EEE vccccsdoeesetgeeceece 96¢ 
Ferrocolumbium, 50-60%, 3 in x D, 
contract basis, delivered, per 
pound contained Cb. 
TI EEE  vé-eabose 660d eeuses $3.50 
Be GE TD cb ccuccceccasces 3.55 


Ferro-Tantalum-columbium, 20% 
Ta, 40% Cb, 0.380 C. Contract 
basis, delivered, ton lots, 2 in. x 
D, per lb of contained Cb plus Ta $2.67 
Ferromolybdenum, 55-75%, _ f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., per pound con- 
SY MN 946 bn anesemeneencoeec $1.13 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, 23- 
26%, car lots, f.o.b. Siglo, Mt. 
ate Tenn., $3 unitage, per 
Ol cause mahecndess anes $65.00 
fo to tons to less carload ......... 75.00 
a. 40%, sqm, grade, 
0. ne Cc a f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and Bridgeville, Pa Pa. . 
Prelate allowed, ton 
GU EE bdcdccccévocceanes $1.28 
er gee 25%, low oesee. 
10% C max., f.o.b. N 
Falla N. Y., and Bridgeville, Pa, 
freight allowed, ton lots, per Ib 
centained T: 
C—O ee 
Ferrotitanium, 15 to 19 big car- 
bon, f.o.b. Niagara ails, + me 
freight allowed, cartes Bas net 
pened standard, * jump or 
% x down, packed, per pound 
contained > & ton lots, de- 


Ferrovanadium, 35-55%, contract 
basis, delivered, per pound, con- 
tained V. 

CI eet cnsbocdantaace $2.90 
Ee ee 3.00 
High speed steel (Primos).... 3.10 

Molybdic oxide, briquets or cans, 
per lb contained Mo, f.o.b. Lange- 

BE EE Cb Rk cecancedececess 95¢ 


Langeloth Pa. 
Simanal, 20% Si, 20% Mn, 20% 
Al, contract basis, f.o.b. Philo, 
Ohio, freight allowed, per pound 


Carload, bulk, lump......... 11.00¢ 
= lots, oe tate = Soe 11.50¢ 
ton lots, lump .......... 13.25¢ 


Vanndien cmaamiin. 88-92% 
V;0, contract basis, per pound 
contained V. 

Zirconium, 35- 40%, contract basis, 
f.o.b. plant, freight allowed, per 
pound of alloy. 


‘on lots 
Zirconium, 12-15%, contract basis, 
lump, delivered, per Ib of alloy. 
ME EE occcecsscsnnds 6.60¢ 


Beron Agents 


Contract prices per lb of or. 6 del. 
Boroeil, f.0.b. Philo, Ohio, freight 
allowed, B 3-4%, Si 40-45%, per 
lb contained B 
Bortam, f.o.b. Niagara Falls 
nn oy per eo Péetceeut 45¢ 


2 
—_ t-f1%, a ix. Si 


54%, 4 ian c se ae 
Sponges Bridge, N. Y. treigh 
allowed. 
Ton lots, per pound ........ 10.00¢ 
Wesroheree, 17.50% min. B, 1.50% max. 
Si, 0.50% pee. Al, 0.50% max. C, 1 in. 


Uy. cananebias ses « $1.20 
F.o.b. Wash. Pa.; 100 ib, up 
10 to 14% Dlesteegameheuns 75 
14 A ere 1.20 
Se Ss BK win 00000 cutee seads 1.60 
Grainal, f.o.b. Bridgeville, Pa., 
en 100 Ib and over. ose 
aa ebaene-cuce edenceews aoe 


Manganese—Boron 75.00% Mn, 18-20% 
B, 5% max. Fe, 1.50% max. Si, 3.00% 
max. C, 2 in. x D, delivered. 

yp ape: esccosse BM 
Less ton lots .....20.seeeeees 57 

Nickel—Boron 15-18% B, 1.00% max. Al, 
1.50% max. Si, 0.50% max. C, 3.00% 
max. Fe, —aeeee Ni, delivered. 


Less tom lots ....ceceececees $1.80 
Silcaz, scent ie delivered. 
See SOON. acaccocduanweseduce 5.00¢ 
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Lin, qa 3 METAL 
/ [<a STAMPINGS 


RELY ON ! 

Quality metal stampings made 

A Q U F S -MADE AS you want them and shipped 
FASTENERS | WHEN you want them. Our 
Cy : responsibility to our customer 


of Brass and Bronze comes first. Send blueprints 
fe or samples for quotation, 


F oR’en IFORM ACCU RASY 7 WORCESTER 
wy, | STAMPED METAL CO. 


Established 1883 


Rely on JAQUES-made brass and bronze : 
10 HUNT STREET © WORCESTER, MASs. 


products for longer life and greater strength. 
Precision machining, uniform dimensional accu- 
racy, and quality materials insure the unexcelled 
performance and serviceability of JAQUES-made 
bolts, nuts, lags, washers, cotter pins, and other 





PRECISION 


DROP FORGINGS 


...any size or shape up to 200 lbs. 


ee Ab tLe], 
THE BINGHAM-HERBRAND CORPORATION, FREMONT 








MACHINE SHOP FOR SALE 


METROPOLITAN AREA — NEW YORK 
Fully Equipped with Modern Machinery Punches, Dies, Chisels, Rivet Sets 


50,000 Sq. Ft. 
Write to BOX R-804 660 E. 82d St., Cleveland, oO. 
If it’s RIVETED you KNOW it’s safe 


PLANT for RENT or SALE 


DETROIT VICINITY 
HEAVY MACHINERY—PLANERS & BORING MILLS 
Modern Building @ 7500 Sq. Ft. @ High Ceiling 
10-ton Crane Room-for_ Expansion 
Write to BOX R-805 
Care the Iron Age, 
100 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17 










SHAPES of Every Kind 
HINDLEY MFG.CO.. 
VALLEY FALLS, R.l., U.S.A. 


| 50) apg 





STEEL PRESS BRAKES and | l l 
HAND and POWER BENDING BRAKES ; 
Got the habit of reading page 11? 
CRAFTSMEN IN 
DIES—FORMING & PUNCHING || Newsfront is there EVERY week. 
asennbiananaeaeee Designed to save you time and keep 
SPECIAL BENDING BRAKES you up to date on what's new in 
OF ALL KINDS hue tested 
MULTIPLE PUNCHES re 





DREIS & KRUMP MFG. CO. 


7430 LOOMIS BLVD e CHICAGO 36, ILLINOIS 





| IT PAYS TO READ IRON AGE ADS TOO. 





THE Iron AGE 
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FOR TUBE SLOTTING, TUBE SHAP- 

ING AND CUTTING FLAT SHEETS BY 

TEMPLATE OR TO A SCRIBED LINE. 
Sheets 


Flat mild %4” 
Tough alloys %” 


ASK FOR FREE BULLETIN ‘‘H"’ 


Manutactured by 


W. J. SAVAGE COMPANY 


knoxville Tennessee 
Since 1885 


Pleneer Mnfrs. of Nibbling Machines _““WIBBLE YOUR COSTS” 





eeapie sean ROLE 











Can <3 
Our Line ‘ 
Light and Haney * 
machinery for all | 
classes of sheet § 
metal,plateand #) 

Structural work 4” 



















1669 W. LAFAYETTE BLVD., DETROIT 16, MICH. 
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ana Eight Spindles *We and Tool tating Type 


GOSS & oe LEEUW MACHINE a mbt ODL 





GASOLINE e DIESEL 
ELECTRIC e STEAM 


OHI on CRANES 












25 TO 40 TON 
CAPACITY 


THE OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE co 
BUCYRUS, OHIO 





mn 
a so. @ s 


*—THE CLEARING HOUSE. 














36/90 Cincinnati Hydromatic DUPLEX Miller 
2-BL Natco Multiple Spindle Drill 

9) Gorton Electric Duplicator 

5” Sellers Floor Type Horizontal Boring Mill 
3” “Tri-Way"’ Universal Horizontal Boring Mill 
6°17" Carlton Radial Drill, motor-on-arm 


HAZARD BROWNELL 
MACHINE TOOLS, INC. 


350 Waterman St., Providence 6, R. I. 








4 Continuous Non-Ferrous 












Swagers and Pointers 


128-138 Mott Str 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


PHILADELPHIA COLD ROLLING MILL 


20" x 36", (Extra Rolls 16" 
42") with Sealed Reduction Drive. 
NEWBOLD 3-Hi BAR MILL with extra 
Rolls and 2-Hi Finishing Stand. 


suitable for Aluminum or Copper. 


National Machinery Exchange, Inc. 


“HF IT'S MACHINERY, we. Mave! iT’ a. 


PERECO 


ae teag ile 
FURNACES AND KILNS 







% Clean heat, accurately controlled. Wide 
choice of models for research, pilot plant, 
and production. Standard units for tem- 


peratures from 450° to 3000° F., or 
special researc i ingaaoaaa up to 5000° F., 
to meet your n 


WRITE FOR DETAILS TODAY 


4482 FT. CHGO.—PNEU. 800 HP 
3/60/2300 V. AIR COMPRESSOR 


60 & 40 TON OHIO 70 FT. BOOM 
DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


25 TON AMERICAN 50 FT. BOOM 
GASOLINE LOCOMOTIVE CRANE 


10—10,000 GAL. CAP. HORIZONTAL 
STEEL STORAGE TANKS 


45 TON PLYMOUTH FLEXOMOTIVE 
DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 
60 E. 42nd St. N. Y. 17, N. Y. 







x 48", 20" x 


























Rod Benches 









— All Sizes 

















CONSIDER GOOD USED 
EQUIPMENT FIRST 


AIR COMPRESSOR 


3000 cu. ft. Ingersoll Rand PRE-2 
Air Compressor 30” & 18” x 
21”, Motor Driven with direct 
connected 500 H.P. G.E. Syn. 
Motor 110 lb. Pressure 


BENDING ROLL 

14’ Niles Pyramid Type Plate 
Bending Roll. Top Roll 18%”, 
Bottom Rolls 14” Diameter. 25 
H.P. Westinghouse 440/3/60 
Main Drive Motor. 74% H.P. 
Westinghouse Elevating Mo- 
tor 


CRANE—OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC TRAVELING 
100 ton P&H Overhead Electric 


Traveling Crane. 50 Ft. Span. 
Two 50 Ton Trolleys. One 5 


Ton Auxiliary Hoist. Six Mo- 

tors 220 volts, 3 phase, 60 

cycle 
FURNACE—MELTING 


500 Lb. Moore Rapid Lectromelt 
Electric Furnace. Size “T,” 
Type 4. Complete with Trans- 
former Equipment. 


FORGING MACHINE 


4” AJAX Improved Model Forg- 
ing Machine. Suspended Die 
Slides. Balanced Twin Drive. 
Rocker Type Drop Lock 


HAMMER—STEAM DROP 


35,000 lb. Chambersburg Steam 
Drop Hammer. Bore of Cylin- 
der 40” Diameter. Distance 
Between Vees 54”. Built 1941 
—Excellent Condition 


MILLING MACHINE—PLANER 
TYPE 
Ingersoll Planer Type Slab Mill- 
ing Machine, Adjustable Rail, 
Motor Driven 
SWAGER 


Model 306 Etna 2-Die Swaging 
Machine. Timken Roller Bear- 
ings. Complete with Hydrau- 
lic Feeding Unit. 25 H.P. 
220/440 Volt A.C. Motor. 
Capacity 3” Diameter, 6” Die 
Length 


RITTERBUSH & COMPANY INC. 
50 Church Street 
New York 8, N. Y. 


Phone—Cort 7-3437 


162 





The Clearing House 


NEWS OF USED, REBUILT AND SURPLUS MACHINERY 


MDNA President Returns — 
Frank Laurens, president of the 
Machinery Dealers National Assn., 
will arrive from Europe in time to 

- § conduct the first 
regular meeting 
of the MDNA 
board of direc- 
tors for the 
1950-1951 ~~ sea- 
son. The meet- 
ing will be held 
at 10:00 a.m. on 
Sept. 25 at the 
New York Stat- 
ler. Mr. Laurens 
and other members of the board 
will stay for the local meeting of 
the New York MDNA group which 
will start at 7 p.m. at the Gov- 
ernor Clinton Hotel. 


Frank Laurens 


Other MDNA Meetings — The 
Philadelphia chapter of the MDNA 
will hold its first meeting of the 
season on Sept. 26 at the Alpha 
Club with John Hyman presiding. 
Howard Givens ard William Hel- 
ler will preside at the meeting of 
the Los Angeles chapter at the 
Elks Club, also on Sept. 26. The 
Chicago chapter will meet at the 
Steak House on Sept. 28 with Ed 
Johnson presiding. 


New Haven Boom—The used 
machinery business in this area 
has revived to the extent that deal- 
ers report their activity to be from 
60 to 100 pct better than the com- 
parable period last year. From 


MDNA-Recommended Price Controls 


Built 





Jan. 1940 to present 
Jan. 


Previous to Jan. 1925 


1, 
Jan. 1, 1935 to Dec. 31, 1939 
l, 


1930 to Dec. 31, 1934 
Jan. 1, 1925 to Dec. 31, 1929 


the middle of July these dealers 
have had an increased demand for 
late type screw machines, grinders, 
turret lathes, and toolroom items, 
In their opinion, the reason that 
business here is up is_ because 
manufacturers in this area are 
stockpiling. 


New Orleans NISA—S. J. Stew- 
art of S. J. Stewart Electric Co. 
was recently elected president of 
the New Orleans chapter of the 
National Industrial Service Assn. 
Harry Mentrup of Nola Electric 
Co. and Charles W. Hiers of New 
Orleans Armature Works were 
elected vice-president and secre- 
tary-treasurer, respectively. 


Electrical Items Move—The de- 
mand for electrical equipment has 
picked up considerably during the 
past 5 to 6 weeks in the Pittsburgh 
area. There have been many in- 
quiries from aircraft companies. 
Items currently moving well are 
engine-generator sets, motor-gene- 
rator sets, plating sets, and large 
transformers. 


Automatics Gone—No good mod- 
ern machine tool is without a home 
in the Cleveland district at the 
moment. The market is particular- 
ly active for automatic chucking 
machines, boring mills, centerless 
grinders, toolroom equipment, and 
large-size turret lathes. Automat- 
ics have practically disappeared 
from the used machinery market. 


For Sales of Used Machine Tools* 


Rebuilt Price** 
(In Pet) 


As Is Price** 
(In Pet) 


* All classifications and prices listed except last, (V), are same as OPA prices on used 


machine tools as of Mar. 1, 1941. 


** Prices given are percentages of similar new machine tool prices in effect at time of 
price control adoption. These controls were recommended by the MDNA board of 


directors on Aug. 14, 1950. 
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Granddad of a Famous Family.... 


hii self-sealed ball bearing, one of the 
earlier types originated by New Departure, 
was removed and examined in the twen- 
tieth year of its service in a grinder. No 
appreciable wear had occured and the 
internal fit-up was still well within the 
tolerances of a new bearing. 


For assured performance, for the ability 
to eliminate periodic adjustments and to 
reduce lubricating or other maintenance to 
the simplest possible terms, the ball bear- 
ing is outstanding. 


_3 NEW DEPARTURE BALL BEARINGS | 


DEPARTURE @ 


Division of GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


It was full knowledge of the distinctive 
advantages of the ball bearing that led 
New Departure to pioneer and develop the 
self-sealed bearing, including many lubri- 
cated-for-life types, some of which are 
illustrated at each side. 


This hard worked “Granddaddy”, progen- 
itor of a famous family, thus started a 
trend that has required New Departure 
to produce than 159 
sealed ball bearings to date. 


more million self- 


BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT © BRANCHES 


_—, 


IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





WHITING 
“E-TYPE” CRANE 


H ere is a crane that makes possible lower-cost materials handling 
in intermittent-duty applications. The new W hiting * ‘E- Ty} 
Crane costs substantially less than conventional units, because it is 
made from stock parts w hich can be built in quantity and assembled 
without special engineering. Yet, it is built with the same care and 
precision as the heavy-duty, custom-engineered Whiting Cranes, and 
has many of their quality features. 

W hiting ' ‘E- Type’ ’ Cranes are recommended for places where 
lifting is intermittent, and where high-speed lifting and racking are 
not essential. It is built in capacities up to 12 tons and in spans from 
20 to 60 feet, with either floor or cab control. 

Bulletin 300-75 describes this unit completely. WW rite for your copy. 


WHITING CORPORATION 
15601 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 


Offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadel phia, Pittsburgh, and St, Louis. Representatives in other prin- 
cipal cities. Canadian Subsidiary: Whiting Corporation (Canada) Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario, Export Department: 30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 


WHITING coe ERANES 
TRAVELING 


“TRAMBEAM” 


MONORAIL 
SYSTEMS CONVEYORS 


BUILT FROM STOCK PARTS 
FOR 


ECONOMICAL 


LOAD HANDLING UP TO 


Foundry Equipment @ Railroad Equip 
ment © Metal-Working Machinery © Swenso: 
Evaporators and Spray Dryers 





SOME TYPICAL USES 
OF BETHANIZED WIRE: 


Coil springs 
Telephone wire Barbed wire 
Solid clothes line 
Twisted wire brushes 
Coat hanger hooks 
Wheel spokes 
Cotter pins Chain-link fence 
Core for aluminum conductor 
(A.C.S.R.) 
Helical springs 
Bottle-crate dividers 
Conveyor-belt fabrics Wire rope 
Fine wire items 
Pump chain Baskets 
Snow fence Bookbinding 
Welded mesh Flyscreens 
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Zinc armor that stays put... that’s bethanized wire. Whether 
you bend it, twist it. wrap it—-even draw it— the zinc won't crack or 
peel off. The exceptional ductility of this protective zinc jacket makes 
it ideal for uses where severe forming must be performed. And bethan- 
ized wire is tops when you need stubborn resistance to corrosion. 

New users are always amazed by the uniformity of the coating, 
the perfect bond between 99.9-pct-pure zinc and steel. Our highly-de- 
veloped electrolytic process deposits pure zinc atom by atom on the 
steel wire, locking on this bright finish so smoothly, so tightly. 

Bethanized wire may be the answer to one of your wire problems 

. whether you need hard- or soft-temper wire, standard or extra- 
heavy coating weights. We suggest you get complete details from one 
of our wire specialists. The nearest Bethlehem sales office will give 
your request prompt attention. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM. PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem F acific Coast Steel Corporation 
Export Distribuicr: Betniehem Steel Export Corporation 
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Special Article 


Two year trial proves that better cores can be produced 
at lower costs by electronic baking. Savings come from 
use of synthetic binders, faster baking.—p. 67. 





Issue Highlights 


Machining tests at speeds to 1200 sfpm reveal critical in- 
formation on tool shape, chip formation and coolants. Cut- 
ting wedge formation influences tool life.—p. 70. 


Stainless brazed joints for gas turbine service must not 
fail at 2000°F. These joints can be made with dry H. atmos- 
phere, special methods and a new alloy.—p. 74. 


Stress relief of 347 stainless depends more on tempera- 
ture than time. From 932° to 1652°F, relief is same with 
material stressed to 39 or 75 pct of yield strength.—p. 78. 


Pipelines planned or under construction will stretch 25,000 
miles and need about 6 million tons of steel. Most are for 
natural gas.—p. 89. 


A fatality involving an overloaded steel-hauling truck may 
force a showdown on Pennsylvania weight law enforcement. 
Truckers may snub Pennsylvania steel business.—p. 91. 


Government-protected steel industries of South America 
are expanding. They are hampered by high costs but now 
find the opportune time to grow.—p. 92. 


Pressure for higher wages has caught up with the steel 
industry. Steel companies are expected to get together 
with the union for wage rise conferences.—p. 96. 





Coming Next Week 
Ra New machinability determination method uses a graphi- 

cal plot of microscopic tool wear measurements. It is ac- 
) curate and faster than conventional tests. 
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CONSIDER GOOD USED 
EQUIPMENT FIRST 


AIR COMPRESSOR 


3000 cu. ft. Ingersoll Rand PRE-2 
Air Compressor 30” & 18” x 
21”, Motor Driven with direct 
connected 500 H.P. G.E. Syn. 
Motor 110 Ib. Pressure 


BENDING ROLL 


14” Niles Pyramid Type Plate 
Bending Roll. Top Roll 18%”, 
Bottom Rolls 14” Diameter. 25 
H.P. Westinghouse 440/3/60 
Main Drive Motor. 74% H.P. 
Westinghouse Elevating Mo- 
tor 


CRANE—OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC TRAVELING 
100 ton P&H Overhead Electric 
Traveling Crane. 50 Ft. Span. 
Two 50 Ton Trolleys. One 5 
Ton Auxiliary Hoist. Six Mo- 


tors 220 volts, 3 phase, 60 
cycle 
FURNACE—MELTING 
500 Lb. Moore Rapid Lectromelt 


Electric Furnace. Size “T,” 
Type 4. Complete with Trans- 
former Equipment. 


FORGING MACHINE 

1” AJAX Improved Model Forg- 
ing Machine. Suspended Die 
Slides. Balanced Twin Drive. 
Rocker Type Drop Lock 


HAMMER—STEAM DROP 


35,000 lb. Chambersburg Steam 
Drop Hammer. Bore of Cylin- 
der 40” Diameter. Distance 
Between Vees 54”. Built 1941 
—Excellent Condition 


MILLING MACHINE—PLANER 
TYPE 
Ingersoll Planer Type Slab Mill- 


ing Machine, Adjustable Rail, 
Motor Driven 


SWAGER 


Model 306 Etna 2-Die Swaging 
Machine. Timken Roller Bear- 
ings. Complete with Hydrau- 
lic Feeding Unit. 25 H.P. 
220/440 Volt A.C. Motor. 
Capacity 3” Diameter, 6” Die 
Length 


RITTERBUSH & COMPANY INC. 
50 Church Street 
New York 8, N. Y. 


Phone—Cort 7-3437 
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NEWS OF USED, REBUILT ANB SURPLUS MACHINERY 


MDNA President Returns — 
Frank Laurens, president of the 
Machinery Dealers National Assn., 
will arrive from Europe in time to 
conduct the first 
regular meeting 
of the MDNA 
board of direc- 
tors for the 
1950-1951 ~~ sea- 
son. The meet- 
ing will be held 
at 10:00 a.m. on 
Sept. 25 at the 
New York Stat- 
ler. Mr. Laurens 
and other members of the board 
will stay for the local meeting of 
the New York MDNA group which 
will start at 7 p.m. at the Gov- 
ernor Clinton Hotel. 


Frank Laurens 


Other MDNA Meetings — The 
Philadelphia chapter of the MDNA 
will hold its first meeting of the 
season on Sept. 26 at the Alpha 
Club with John Hyman presiding. 
Howard Givens and William Hel- 
ler will preside at the meeting of 
the Los Angeles chapter at the 
Elks Club, also on Sept. 26. The 
Chicago chapter will meet at the 
Steak House on Sept. 28 with Ed 
Johnson presiding. 


New Haven Boom—The used 
machinery business in this area 
has revived to the extent that deal- 
ers report their activity to be from 
60 to 100 pet better than the com- 
parable period last year. From 


the middle of July these dealers 
have had an increased demand for 
late type screw machines, grinders, 
turret lathes, and toolroom items. 
In their opinion, the reason that 
business here is up is_ because 
manufacturers in this area are 
stockpiling. 


New Orleans NISA—S. J. Stew- 
art of S. J. Stewart Electric Co. 
was recently elected president of 
the New Orleans chapter of the 
National Industrial Service Assn. 
Harry Mentrup of Nola Electric 
Co. and Charles W. Hiers of New 
Orleans Armature Works were 
elected vice-president and secre- 
tary-treasurer, respectively. 


Electrical Items Move—The de- 
mand for electrical equipment has 
picked up considerably during the 
past 5 to 6 weeks in the Pittsburgh 
area. There have been many in- 
quiries from aircraft companies. 
Items currently moving well are 
engine-generator sets, motor-gene- 
rator sets, plating sets, and large 
transformers. 


Automatics Gone—No good mod- 
ern machine tool is without a home 
in the Cleveland district at the 
moment. The market is particular- 
ly active for automatic chucking 
machines, boring mills, centerless 
grinders, toolroom equipment, and 
large-size turret lathes. Automat- 
ices have practically disappeared 
from the used machinery market. 


MDNA-Recommended Price Controls For Sales of Used Machine Tools* 


Built 
Jan. 1, 1940 to present 
Jan. 1, 
Jan. 1 
Jan. 1, 
Previous to Jan. 1925 


1935 to Dec. 31, 1939 
, 1930 to Dec. 31, 1934 
1925 to Dec. 31, 1929 


As Is Price** 
(In Pct) 


| Rebuilt Price** 


* All classifications and prices listed cxcept last, (V), « are same as OPA prices on used 
41 


machine tools as of Mar. 1, 19 


** Prices given are percentages of —_ new machine too] prices in effect at time of 


price control adoption. 
directors on Aug. 14, 1950. 


These controls were recommended by the MDNA 


board of 
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